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a Kosovo Policy: Patience 


Lofty Goals Are Jntoned — but No Specifics Leaders Agree to Protect Frontline States 








By John Vinbcur 

; tnemumanat Herald Tribune. 

. ; Washington : — without a clear 

. prospect of ending die war in Yueo- 
• 'la via. NATO talked massively, about 
winning it at its. summit- turned -war- 
council. 

Bur victory was Dever defined in its 
broadest implications. NATO came out 
of its 50lh anniversary meeting, the first 
held as bombs and rockets boomed, with 
.jits leaders saying at incantation level 
that the alliance would win, prevail, see- 
thi.’*- through and set-this-right, but with- 
out bringing precision to the military 
process of extracting Yugoslav faces 
from Kosovo or agreeing, to a viable 
political formula for achieving peace. 


Cult Group 
Protests 
In Beijing 

DemonstmtimLargest 
Since Tiananmen in < 89 


By John Pomfret . . 

ana Michael Laris 

H&tiAutcftM Pert Setvurr 


BEHING — More than 10.000 
Chinese followers of a cult- like fig- 
ure who hycs ia the United States 
massed Eimday oh the streets sur- • 
rounding the headquarters of the 
Communist Paxfy to thelargest. and 
strongest, protest’ since die student- 
led Beyftig 

- . •: 

Cluictuh&iihe . writings of the 
Chinese - martial arts master Li 
Hongzhi/ toe protestors entered 
Beijing in. the predawn hours in 
buses and . flooded the . streets 
around fixe' Zhongnonhai com- 
pound. ‘ 

There they satalmost silently — 
five or six deep on toesidewalk, 
many of them meditating — 
throughout the day as their leaders 
negotiated with government offi- 
cials. Scores of police and plain- 
clothes security officials looked 
on. - 

The protesters were demanding 
action py the Chinese government 
against a Chinese magazine that last 
week published an article critical of 
the cult called Falun Gong. 

Followers of toe.cult leader. Li 
Hongzhi. who. lives in Houston, 
said they were concerned that the 
article, which argued that Falun 
should not be practiced by yoong 
people, represented the first step in 
a government campaign to ban the 
cult — which involves group med- 
itation, exercise " and ofttimes 
bizarre spiritual training. 

They also said they wanted the 
government to recognize the sect 
officially, granting it legal status. 

The protest Sunday underscored 
the fears of Chinese leaders of on- 


Tbe summit meeting produced no 
more zeal clarity on the eventual use of 
ground troops and. no single view on 
whether an end to the Milosevic regime 
meant its capitulation or a half-life that 
— ' " i ii could blur its defeat. 

NEWS .... And for all the ieaders’ 
ANALYSIS stataptotts guarantee- 

77 iiag the war’s honorab- 

ility in the face of barbarism in Europe, 
there was no attempt to justify or move 
away from NATO’s operative aversion 
to risk that has blocked both air drops of 
food to Kosovars and low-altitude 
bombing runs. 

As a substitute, appeals went out to 
the alliance’s constituencies, notably 
from President Bill Clinton and Sec- 
retary-General Javier So Lana, for great. 


abiding quantities of patience. 

In fact, short of a decision to sharply 
intensify the war — the entry into com- 
bat soon of Apache helicopters was de- 
scribed privately by a ministerial-level 
participant as. movement around rather 
than toward deploying ground troops — 
all the evocation of a victory-to-come 
was thin on sinew and bone. 

The summit participants explained 
victory as a compromise, minimalis t 
notion forthe alliance’s four big players 
(the United States. France, Britain and 
Germany), an understanding that 
stopped with the idea none would settle 
for an outcome that was cowardly or 
compromised the security of genera- 

. See GOALS, Plage 4 


By Joseph Fitcbeti 

internurinmil Hr raid Tribune 

WASHINGTON — Leaders of the 
19 NATO nations, ending summit talks 
Sunday that were dominated by the 
Kosovo crisis, united behind an inten- 
sified air campaign and endorsed broad 
policy guidelines designed to equip 
NATO, as the key instrument in Euro- 
pean security, to handle future Kosovo- 
type crises. 

Vowing to isolate Belgrade militarily 
and prevent any regional spillover, the 
alliance leaders said they would respond 
to any Serbian attack on its neighboring 
countries where NATO was building up 
forces to press its attack. 

“We’ve worked out the principles 
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President Clinton, right, and Prime Minister Blair sharing a word Sunday in Washington at a Kosovo meeting. 

U.S. Buyout Firms Swarm Into Europe 

Brash Raiders Till Fertile Takeover Terrain but Meet Genteel Resistance 


See CHINA* 


By Laura M. Holson 

• • - : • New YarkTiiwt Srrvicr 

NEW YORK — The spirit of Mi- 
chael Milken, the junk-bond king, 
clearly was present when representa- 
tives from several of Wall Street’s most 
influential leveraged-buyout firms 
gathered with European executives in 
London last November for two days of 
schmoozing. 

The group, feted as the architects of 
“the new Europe,” bad been invited by 
Chase- Manhattan Bank to discuss in- 
vestments in Europe as large corpo- 
rations restructure there. 

But despite a veneer of British gentility 
— ' tea at the opulent Claridge’s hotel, for 
example — the gathering had all the 


subtlety of Mr. Milken’s now-famous 
Predators’ Balls, the glitzy soirees where 
vulture investors prowled for takeover 
prey during the last merger craze. 

“The feeling in Europe is these 
people are the ‘Barbarians at the 
Gate,’ said James Bainbridge Lee. the 
Chase executive who organized the 
meeting, echoing the title of the book 
that chronicled toe 1988 takeover battle 
for RJR Nabisco. 

“That was one of the big myths I 
wanted to pop,” said Mr. Lee, who is 
group head of Chase's global invest- 


ment banking department “Europeans 
think they are corporate raiders. They 
were surprised to find out that some of 


raiders. 


ropeans 
■s. They 


them were nice.” 

American buyout firms have been 


flocking to Europe in recent months, 
chasing the wave of corporate divestit- 
ures swelling as bloated companies 
began to streamline. 

Already, several of the best-known 
buyout firms — so called because they 
buy troubled companies with the hope 
of selling them later for a profit — have 
opened their doors: Clayton, Dubiiier & 
Rice is planning an office in Germany; 
both KoWbeig, Kravis. Roberts & Co. 
and Hicks, Muse, Tate & Furst have set 
up shop in London. 

With American firms having more 
than $90 billion in their coffers — 25 
percent of that intended for Europe 
alone — more are sure to follow. 

See CULTURE, Page 17 


Young Killer’s Diary Details Year of Careful Planning 


By Brian Knowhon 

- huernjtirmal Hrrabl Tribune 

WASHINGTON ' — Vice President 
AJ Gore joined thousands of mourners 
Sunday in Littletwi,Colwado, to pay last 
respects to the 12 students and teacher 
killed in a bloody rampage Tuesday, as 
new details emerged to show that toe two 
gunmen had spent a yew 'marring 'me- 
ticulous plans for their suicide attack. _• . 

In toe fast -major insight into the 
thinking and planning -behind toe 
Columbine High School killings, toe 
police said that one of the gunmen — 
they would not say which one — began 
keepings diaty about a year ago that laid 
out those plans. 

The attack on Columbine High 
School, which also left 11 persons se- 
riously wounded, ended when Enc Har- 
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A woman crying in Littleton, Colorado, at the funeral of one of the victims. 
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ris and Dylan Klebold mined their guns 
on.toemselves. 

Mr. Gore, Governor Bill Owens and 
perhaps 20,000 other mourners -were 
expected at toe service for victims of the 
worst school shooting in U;S. history. 

Mr. Owens suggested Sunday that if 
toe authorities deter min ed that any of 
the gunmen’s parents might reasonably 
have biown that their sons were build- 
ing bombs or preparing firearms and 
failed to act, they roould be charged as 
accomplices. ’ 


A search of one boy’s room found the 
sawed-off barrel of a shotgun in clear 
view, the county sheriff said. Mr. Owens 
said , on CBS drat toe possibility of 
charges being filed was “very reaL” 

The police, who have been criticized 
for moving too slowly to stop the 
slaughter, said that most of those slain 
probably died before the first 911 emer- 
gency phone call was made, about 1 1:30 
A.M. Tuesday. They released tran- 
scripts of the first 911 calls. 

Those tapes begin with toe voice of a 


teacher calling from toe library, where 
most of toe deaths occurred. ‘ ‘There is a 
student here with a gun,” the teacher 
said, adding that she had been wounded 
in toe shoulder. ‘Tve got students 
down,’’ she said. 

The police are examining toe tapes, 
videotapes from surveillance cameras in 


There were many ' warnings, but 
there are few answers. Page 3. 


the school and tapes of cellular -phone 
calls placed by students in toe school to 
local television stations, in an effort to 
reconstruct the crime and determine 
whether the shooters had help in the 
school on Tuesday. 

“We’re going to be constructing this 
whole scenario,” said the Jefferson 
County sheriff. John Stone. “If there 
was a third, a fourth or a fifth person 
involved, we're going to find him.’’ 

. The diary contained meticulous plans 
forthe assault, describing such details as 
the state of hallway lighting and toe best 
hiding places, either for themselves or to 
place bombs, and saying precisely when 
the two planned to. as they put iu “rock 
and roll.” It described a plan to strike 
the cafeteria at lunchtime to maximize 
the number of deaths and said the attack 
would end when the boys turned their 
guns on themselves. 

“They wanted to do as much damage 

See SCHOOL. Page 3 


here,” a U.S. National Security Council 
official said, “of what NATO is already 
doing in Kosovo.” NATO, successful 
for 50 years as a defensive alliance 
protecting toe member stales’ territory, 
is being pressed by the United Stales to 
project its power beyond its traditional 
area to solve conflicts on Europe's peri- 
phery. 

The unity of the alliance and its cred- 
ibility, along with its role in toe future, 
bang in the balance as the Kosovo con- 
flict grinds on. 

“Victory is the oaly exit strategy 1 
will consider," Prime Minister Tony 
Blair of Britain said, emphasizing that 
the alliance needed a clear victory to 
justify its promise that military inter- 
vention could end toe crisis and allow 


ethnic Albanians to return. 

President Bill Clinton, speaking at a 
White House dinner, said. “1 am” con- 
vinced we will prevail if we have the 
patience.” 

The state dinner was for 44 leaders’ 
from NATO nations and other countries, 
that cooperate with the alliance who had 
taken part in three day s of ceremonies 
and talks for NATO’s 50th an- 
niversary. 

When it emerged, the NATO summit 
document, called a new “strategic 
concept,” was artfully worded to let 
each country offer its own interpretation 
of the implications, but the key points 
seemed to fit the U.S.-led concept that 

See SUMMIT. Page 4 


Allies Order Military 
To Plan Oil Embargo 

Russia Refuses to Stop Shipments; 
France Backs Off Its Objections 


By Joseph Fitchett 

InlrntqtU'nal Herat J Tribune 

Washington — The nato 

summit meeting, apparently united in its 
determination to cut oil supplies reach- 
ing Serbia, told toe alliance's military' 
commander to work out plans to in- 
terdict ships carrying oil to Serbia via 
the Adriatic sea, U.S. officials said Sun- 
day. 

The officials, who asked not to be 
identified, said that this new action to 
isolate Belgrade had enough backing in 
the alliance to ensure that effective steps 
would be taken, using the U.S. and Euro- 
pean warships patrolling the region. 

Objections to an embargo, spear- 
headed by France, reflected fears of a 
clash with Moscow if NATO sought to 
halt and search Russian ships at sea. but 
U.S. and British officials played down 
the risk of a major confrontation. 

The British defense secretary. 
George Robertson, said: “The idea of 
refueling toe Serb machine is not really 
on the Russian agenda at the moment.” 
Privately, British and U.S. officials at 
toe summit meeting said tool Moscow 
seemed to be tiring of public challenges 
to NATO that result in exposing Rus- 
sian weakness in the crisis. 

President Boris Yeltsin spoke at 
length about toe Kosovo conflict with 
President Bill Clinton in a telephone 
conversation Sunday, apparently with- 
out signaling any intention to defy 
NATO over the oil issue, said Samuel 
(Sandy) Berger, toe national security 
adviser. 

Before that conversation, the Russian 
foreign minister, Igor Ivanov, said on 
Russian television: “ There are only 19 
member countries in NATO, and 
NATO’s decisions extend only to those 
countries that are a part of the alliance. 
According to international law. sanc- 
tions or embargoes can be imposed only 
by the UN Security Council.” 

Speaking to reporters in Cairo, where 
he was visiting, Mr. Ivanov added: “We 
will continue delivering oil in keeping 
with our international commitments.’ ’ 


Bombing Shatters 
Serbian Economy 

The allied bombing has de- 
stroyed large chunks of Yugo- 
slavia's economic infrastructure. 
Page -/.•The Reverend Jesse 
Jackson said he will fly to the 
Balkans to seek the release of 
three U.S. soldiers held by the 
Serbs. Page 5. • Greece is strug- 
gling betw een loyalty to the West- 
ern alliance and outrage over the 
air strikes nearby . Pane 5. • Lead- 
ers of prospective NATO nations 
lend their support to rhe alliance's 
campaign for Kosovo. Page 5. 


Although the French reportedly 
agreed to the plan to tighten the eco- 
nomic noose on Belgrade when il was 
discussed at the start of the summit 
meeting. President Jacques Chirac later 
warned publicly that a blockade would 
be an “act of war" — apparently a 
reference to Russia, where officials 
threatened publicly to continue supply- 
ing Serbia w ith oil. Russia has been the 
main supplier for Serbia, and U.S. of- 
ficials said that they thought Moscow 
might try to continue getting some oil to 
Belgrade along the Danube River 
rouie. 

Later, at a news conference at the 
French Embassy in Washington. Mr. 
Chirac said that there were “no di- 
vergences among the allies” about ac- 
tion to halt deliveries of oil products to 
Yugoslavia. His remarks appeared to 

indicate that he was satisfied that his 
concerns had been allayed in the closing 
hours of the summit meeting. 

When asked about French and other 
reservations on the embargo. Mr. Clin- 
ton defended the plan energetically. 
“How can we justify risking the lives of 
the pilots.” he said, and "then say. ‘But 

See EMBARGO. Page 4 
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FIRM OPPOSITION — Eurico 
Guterres, a militia leader, says 
he would never accept indepen- 
dence for East Timor. Page 2. 


Books 

— Page 10. 



Opinion 

PageS. 

The Intermarket 

Pages 7, 21. 

\ The IHT on-line 
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AGENDA 


London on Alert 
After Race Attacks 


LONDON t Reuterst — British po- 
lice said Sunday that white suprem- 
acists were behind a nail bomb attack 
that wounded seven people in a 
Bangladeshi area of London on Sat- 
urday. the second such incident in a 
week. The government warned ethnic 
communities to be on full alert for new 
attacks in what has been described as 
the worst outbreak of racist violence in 
Britain since the late 1970s. 

■ ‘We're dealing here with extremely 
evil criminals and terrorists.” Horne 
Secretary Jack Straw said. “Until 
they’re caught, that danger remains.” 
Earlier article. Page h. 

Gandhi Drops Effort 
To Form a Coalition 

The likelihood of new elections in 
India grew Sunday when Sonia 
GandhiT head of tiie Congress ih 
Party, gave up her efforts, to form a 
government. 

“Some parlies have pul their per- 
sonal interests before the interests of 
the nation.” Mrs. Gandhi said. Pres- 
ident K.R. Narayanan had asked her 
parly to form a government alter the 
Hindu nationalist coalition lost a con- 
fidence vote April 17. Paae 2. 
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md Libya 

Clinton has eased 
jlicy to allow food 
is to be sold to Iran, 
an, officials said 
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Large UN Presence Would Help Calm Timor, Officials Say 


By Michael Richardson 

* /nffmaiirwl H erald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Despite reports of 
continual political killings and plans to 
partition East Timor by armed support- 
ess of groups that want it to remain part 
of Indonesia, senior Australian and 
United Nations officials said Sunday 
that a proposed large-scale UN presence 
in the disputed territory would help calm 
tensions. 

. Foreign Minister Alexander Downer 
of Australia said in an interview in 
Singapore that Australia wanted to see 
UN personnel in East Timor as soon as 
possible after May 5, the date on which 
Indonesia and Portugal are expected to 
approve UN proposals for organizing 
and securing a vote there to determine 
whether a majority wants autonomy or 
independence. 

The foreign ministers of Indonesia 
and Portugal agreed at UN-brokered 
ririlrg in New York on Friday on die 
contents of Jakarta’s wide-ranging au- 
tonomy offer that they will present to the 


East Timorese. The vote is likely to take 
place in August, instead of July as earlier 
planned, to give the UN more time to 
prepare, and to ensure that balloting 
takes place in reasonably free and fair 
conditions. 

“My own view is that it wil] be nec- 
essary to have hundreds of people to help 
with die consultation process/' Mr. 
Downer said, referring to the UN pres- 
ence. “After all. you’re talking about 
possibly in the vicinity of 200 different 
pu ffin g stations. You've got 800.000 
people in East Timor/* 

He said that the presence of UN ci- 
vilian monitors from countries such as 
Australia, the United States, Japan, the 
Philippines, New Zealand, Brazil and 
members of the European Union would 
be “an important confidence-building 
measure” and help to "stabilize the 
security environment" 

Indonesia has insisted that its army 
and police remain responsible for se- 
curity in East Timor. As a result, it seems 
doubtful that any of the UN monitors 
will be armed, even for self- protect iorz. 


**We thought there was a strong case 
to have some UN policing presence, not 
a peacekeeping force but some police 
assistance under UN auspices/ Mr. 
Downer said. “Whether that will be 
practical in the short-term is. 1 think, an 
open question. 

Violence has increased dramatically 
in the former Portuguese colony, which 
Indonesia invaded in 1975 and annexed 
in 1976, since President B.J. Habibie 
ended Jakarta’s longstanding policy of 
toial opposition to independence for 
East Timor in January. He announced 
that if people there rejected the offer of 
autonomy Indonesia would consider 
severing its ties with the temtoiy. 

Mr. Downer will join Prime Minister 
John Howard of Australia, and (hat coun- 
try’s defense minister, John Moore, in 
Bali for talks on East Timor on Tuesday 
with Mr. Habibie. Australian officials 
said they expected the Indonesian foreign 
minister, Alt Alotas, and the defense min- 
ister and armed forces commander. Gen- 
eral Wiranto. to take pan in the talks. 

Influential elements in the Indonesian 


security forces are known to want East 
Timor to remain part of Indonesia in case 
its independence encourages other parts 
of the secession-prone country to break 
away. The army and police have been 
weakened by the worst recession in more 
than 30 yearn, by public revulsion against 
their human rights abuses during the au- 
thoritarian rule of former President 
Suharto, and by an upsurge of ethnic, 
religious and political violence, as well as 
crime and lawlessness, in many areas. 

Army and police units in East Timor 
have been backing pro-integration militia 
groups in the territory that are blamed for 
several recent mass killings of indepen- 
dence supporters in the territory’s capital, 
Dili, ana nearby Liquica. 

News agency reports from Dili' and 
Lisbon over the weekend, quoting 
church and human rights workers and 
residents, said that as many as 300 more 
people might have been killed by militia 
members in the Suai district, about 200 
kilometers (120 miles) southwest of Dili, 
since General Wiranto presided over the 
signing of a peace pact between leaders 


Gandhi Gives Up Bid 
To Form a Coalition 


. Gmmieii tn Oar Skiff Fnw? [HsfVKha 

• NEW DELHI — The leader 
of the Congress fl) Party, Sonia 
Gandhi, on Sunday dropped ef- 
forts to form a new government 
and said her party would not 
support other groups, increas- 
ing the likelihood of new elec- 
tions. 

' President K.R. Narayanan 
had asked Congress, the 
second-largest party in Parlia- 
ment, to form a government 
after the ruling Hindu nation- 
alist coalition lost a confidence 
voce April 17. 

“I told the president that 1 
tried my best but I have not been 
able to get enough support.” 
Mrs. Gandhi told reporters after 
meeting with Mr. Narayanan. 
India’s constitutional figure- 
head. 

. • ' ‘There is no question of sup- 
porting any third or fourth 
front, 7 ' she said, referring to ef- 
forts by Communists and So- 
cialists to form a government. 

. “Some parties have put their 
persona] interests before the in- 
terests of the nation,” she said. 


“You know who they are better 
than I do." 

The announcement appeared 
to open the way for the third 
general election in three years. 
No single party has a clear ma- 
jority in Parliament. 

Asked whether fresh elec- 
tions were now inevitable. Mrs. 
Gandhi said the decision lay 
with Mr. Narayanan. 

“Whatever the president de- 
cides, we will abide by," she 
said. “We have been working 
all along as a responsible op- 
position and we will continue to 
do this." 

The coalition led by the Bhar- 
atiya Janata Party lost the April 
17 confidence poll by one 
vote. 

The party has in the mean- 
time given the president a list of 
270 lawmakers in the 543-seal 
Parliament who support its co- 
alition. 

Bharatiya Janata leaders in- 
sist the party can build a new 
government, and have asked Mr. 
Narayanan for another chance. 

Many experts hove argued 
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Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee after a meeting Sunday with the Indian president 


that such a move would be un- 
constitutional. but opposition to 
another election is so strong that 
the president may decide any 
option is preferable to early vot- 
ing. 

Later Sunday, the ousted 
prime minister, Atal Bihari Vaj- 


payee, met with Mr. Narayanan, 
but it did not appear the pres- 
ident had given Mr. Vajpayee 
the nod to try again at forming a 
government if he did not, dud 
would force India to call its 
third election in as many years. 

Mr. Vajpayee said his care- 


taker cabinet would meet Mon- 
day. Only the cabinet can re- 
commend elections; tire pres- 
ident then formally asks the in- 
dependent Elections Commis- 
sion for a new . vote, which 
would have to be completed 
within six months. (AP , AFP) 


of the warring factions Wednesday. 

But Mr. Downer said that inquiries by 
Australian officials suggested Thai al- 
though five people in Suai 
gone missing, there was no evidence of a 

massacre. . . Fnr 

Nonetheless, the evident support for 
the pro-integration cause of ihe 
ed 18,000 Indonesian police and troops 
in East Timor has alarmed those who 
favor independence and raised wide- 
spread concerns about whether therecaii 
be an inteamationally acceptable ballot if 
Indonesia is responsible for security. 

However, the UN special envoy for 
East Timor. Jamsheed Marker, said m a 
weekend BBC radio interview that the 
UN presence — and it’s going to be a 
fairly massive one — should serve asa 
reassurance to them, because the UN 
cannot do anything but show fair play. 

He said that the UN would ensure that 
the voting would be free, that there 
would be no tampering with ballots, and 
that there would be "both security and 

^A^omuient pro-Iakaita militia lead- 
er in East Timor said on Sunday that he 
was prepared to disarm his men and 
guarantee peace ahead of the vote if pro- 
independence guerrillas did the same, 
Reuters reported from Dili. 

But the militia leader, Eurico Gu- 
terres, said that he could never accept 
independence for the territory and called 
for it to be split if the vote favored 
leaving Indonesia. , , _ 

He said that East Timor shoul d be 
partitioned into an independent eastern 
sector and an Indonesian western sector 
if a majority opted for independence. 

The western half of Timor island has 
been an Indonesian province since In- 
donesia declared independence ' from 
Dutch colonial role in 1 949. . 

* Fighting in Moluccas 

Violence continued Sunday oh the re- 
mote Indonesian island of Tual, where up 
to 150 people are believed to have been 
killed in days of pitched battles between 
Christians and Muslims, Reuters report- 
ed from Jakarta, quoting witnesses. 

“I can still hear gunshots/ ’.one Local 
journalist said. 

The Molucca Islands, which include 
Tual, have been ripped apart by months 
of sectarian violence, among the worst 
of the regional Indonesian outbreaks. 

Military officials in nearby Ambon, 
capital of the Moluccas, said they had no 
casualty figures. 

Witnesses said most of the victims 
were killed by homemade grenades and 
gasoline bombs hurled by both groups. 

The violence in Tual is the latest in a 
wave of conflict to hit the islands/ home 
to large numbers of Christians in an oth- 
erwise predominantly Muslim country. 


As Koreans 


By Sheryl WuDunn 

Nr*- York Times Service 

SEOUL — Thousands of South 
Korean tourists will spend time this sum- 
mer on mountain trails in an unlikely 
place: North Korea. 

. In one of the most visible break- 
throughs for President Kim Dae Jung’s 
“sunshine" policy toward the North. 
South Koreans began taking tour ships 
there in November, this summer they may 
even be able to relax on enemy beaches. 

; Mr. Kim’s aim is to demonstrate to 
North Korea’s secretive Stalinist dic- 
tatorship that it will be better off if it 
cooperates with the South and opens up 
its economy. Bui critics worry that cam- 
era-toting tourists could conceivably 
end up as hostages and are also con- 
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cerned that the Hyundai industry group, 
which is investing in the six-year tourist 
project, will turn over nearly $1 billion 
to North Korea, the longtime enemy of 
the South. 

Hyundai has transferred S25 million a 
month since December to a North 
Korean bank account in Macau in ex- 
change for the right to develop a tourist 
site on the scenic Kumgang Mountain. 
In June, the aroounr will drop to $8 
million a month. 

The risk is that the North will spend 
that money on guns aimed at the South. 
The two Koreas have technically been at 
war for more than 45 years, and the 
border between them has the greatest 
massing of hostile troops in the world. 

The North could also spend the cash 
on sorely needed food and medicine. 


Several years of flooding have devas- 
tated the country's crops, creating a fam- 
ine that is believed to have killed several 
hundred thousand people. 

The South’s government is sending 
50,000 tons of fertilizer, rather than 
food, partly to encourage the North to 
rebuild its fanning. 

So far, 50,000 tourists have visited the 
North, spending three nights aboard a 
ship (locked in a North Korean port. 
During the day, tourists are bused to the 
mountains for hiking along a specially 
built road, bordered by a specially built 
iron fence. 

Most of the tourists are elderly, and 
many were bom in the North before the 
war broke the country in two. But hon- 
eymooning couples and the curious have 
also been boarding cruise ships, which 


sail about every other day. Only South 
Koreans are eligible, for now. 

Soon the ships will leave dally, but as 
the season warms up, critics are increas- 
ingly voicing concern that the rash 
might be spent on artillery or materials 
for nuclear arms, which could be used 
against the South. 

“We should not give cash to North 
Korea; we should give fertilizer,” said 
Lee Shin Bom, an opposition National 
Assembly member, who opposes Mr. 
Kim's approach. “They can buy ma- 
terials for missiles from Russia with 
cash." 

Mr. Lee says that it costs S100 million 
to launch a missile like the one North 
Korea fired over Japan last August He 
says that while millions of its people are 
starving. North Korea may not use most 


of the money to feed people: 

Others say that the North Korean lead- 
er, Kim Jong n, the reclusive son of the 
founding father, Kim n Sung, may also 
spend money on gifts to buy loyalty from 
his aides. Or the money could go to 
strengthen the military. 

“This would partly contribute to 
North Korea’s railitanr buildup," said 
Koh II Dong, a North Korea expert aithe 
■Korea Development Institute. “But 
even if the deal was not realized. North 
Korea would still stockpile for military 
purposes.” 

Mr. Koh says that the tourism ar- 
rangement will reduce the risk that North 
Korea will do something rash. 

“It’s a goose that lays the golden 
e^g," he said. “Are they going to kill 


briefly 


Philippine Rebels 
Free Last Hostage 

MANILA-— 
freed toe last of five 

captives Sunday on a.maun- 

opening toe way Pfe&PPtne 

pC ^ e t |tojSt^S’r«l e ^ s Y- . ■ 

geant Wivino Demot after 14 

months of 

mol cried as he hugged to wife and ; 
children and said toe rebels had 

treated him weiL . „ 

••The government is ready to re- ; 
sume the peace talks - 

President Joseph Estradasatd San- . . 
day. He had suspended talks mat , 
the rebels abducted several mfluapr , . 
officers in February. affanottrl » 
demonstrate their strength during . 

^tto^rerident reiteratedsev- j 
eral conditions, including noldmg , 
the talks in the Philippines and fm- ' 
ishing them tins year. Rebel ieaders , 
have refused to negotiate in the Phil- , 
ippines for security reasons. They ; 
have been fighting for a 
state since toe 1960s. (Ar) 

New Korea Talks 

GENEVA — Talks on ways to 
reduce tension on the Korean Pen- 
insula began Sunday in Geneva. ' 

Teams from North Korea, South , 
Korea, the United States and Chma ; 
began discussions Saturday on a 
lasting peace, the latest in talks that : 
have taken place every three months ‘ 
since 1 ate 1 997. ; 

But a smaller group of experts 
began the first-ever technical ses- ; 
sions on “confidence-building" . 
measures Sunday. 

Measures under discussion in- 
clude a c ommunic ations channel 
between North Korean and South ; 
Korean forces, exchanging visits i 
between officers, notifying each . 
other in advance of military ex- 
ercises, and setting up a human- > 
itarinn corridor across the demil- 
itarized zone, U.S. officials said. 

A senior U.S. official in Wash- j 
ington said that officials from North ! 
Korea and the United States were to 
meet concurrently, to review a March 
accord allowing U.S. officials access 
to a suspected North Korean nu- < 
clear-weapons site. (AFP) 

Calls to Free Lama 

■KATMANDU — More than 
1/500 Tibetan* - gathered in Kat- 
i raandu Sunday to celebrate tire 10th 
. birthday of the Panchen Lama and 
cad for. Chinese authorities to re- 
: lease* him from house arrest 

Tibetan monks and devotees tit 
lamps and released balloons during 
the gathering at the Swoyarnbhu 
Monastery in toe Nepalese capital. 
The Assembly of Tibetan People's 


Gedhun ChoekyiNyin3a,the second- 
most-importanr spiritual leader for 
Tibetan Buddhists after the Dalai 
Lama. The leaflets described the 
Panchen Lama as “the youngest 
political prisoner in the wadd." 

The Dalai Lama proclaimed the 
boy as the incarnation of toe pre- 
vious Panchen Lama in 1995, but 
Beijing refused to recognize that 
choice and placed him and his fam- 
ily under guard. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has designated another boy 
as Panchen Lama. (AFP) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Air France Staff Prolongs 
Strike at Airport in Nice 

NICE (AFP) — Air France workers at the 
airport in this Mediterranean resort city de- 
cided Sunday to continue a strike over job 
security until Monday. 

The strike, by ground staff members 
protesting Air France's plans to turn over 
some of its services to contractors, has 
severely disrupted Riviera travel. 

The first meeting between strikers and 
management since Tuesday ended Saturday 
without a solution to the 1 1-day labor action. 


UN Ban Over, Libya Acts 
To Lure Japanese Visitors 

TRIPOLI, Libya (AFP) — Libya has signed 
a deal with private companies to attract Jap- 
anese tourists to this North African country and 
its Roman ruins, state television reported over 
the weekend. Under the accord, Libya will 
open a bureau in Japan to offer packages. 

The agreement followed a United Nations 
decision to lift sanctions imposed after Tripoli 
refused to hand over two suspects wanted in 
toe 1988 bombing of a U.S. airliner over 
Scotland. The two have been turned over. 
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Vatican Names a Security Panel 

Agence Froncv-Prnxe 

VATICAN CITY — The Vatican has established a com- 
mittee to toughen security.during celebrations next year of the 
2,000th anniversary of the birth of Christ, the daily Zi Mes- 
saged) said Sunday. 

Some 25 million tourists and pilgrims are expected to 
converge on Rome for the festivities organized by me Roman 
Catholic Oiurch. 

The committee will “collect useful information and co- 
ordinate measures required to ensure security," according to a 
decree signed by Cardinal Edmund Szoka, president of Vat- 
ican City's Pontifical Commission, on March 26. 

Members will "elaborate and propose security and risk- 
prevention measures," the decree said. 


Banking and government 
offices may be closed or ser- 
vices curtailed in the follow- 
ing countries and their de- 
pendencies this week because 
of national and religious hol- 
idays: 

MONDAY: Algeria. Aus- 

tralia, Bahrain, baa. Pakistan. Tan- 
zania. 

TUESDAY: Bahrain. Ban- 
gladesh. India, Iran. Iraq, Lebanon. 
Pakistan. Siena Leone. Slovenia. 
South Africa. Togo. Yugoslavia. 

THURSDAY: Japan. 

Kuwait. Sri Lanka. 

FRIDAY: Efcfimarfc, India, 
Iran, Netherlands, Sri Lanka. Viet- 
nam. 

SATURDAY: All countries 
except: Armenia. Australia, 

Azerbaijan. Bahamas. Bermuda. 
Bhutan. Britain. Canada. Denmark, 
Georgia. Ireland. Indonesia. Iran, Ja- 
maica. Japan, Kuwait. Liberia. Libya. 
Mongolia. Nepal, Netherlands. New 
Zealand, Oman. Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Sierra Leone. Sudan. Trinidad. Tur- 
key. Turkmenistan, United Arab 
Emirates, United Slates. 

SUNDAY: Macedonia. Rus- 
sia, Slovenia, Yugoslavia. 
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THE AMERICAS 


ing in School Tragedy Yields Many Warnings but Few Answers 


ifo,. By David Voa'DrehZe 

.i» : Washington Poa Soviet . 

- . LITTLETON, Colorado — People 

■ > nave come by thefeousands to Clement 

Bar * 10 gaze at fee cento- of fee horrible 
’ ■_ npysiery. They have followed winding 

- F^fes to fee duty yellow police tape, or 
trudged through sopping la te^ spring 

"*j r ^ snow to the top of a bluff where, spread 
J ? 2 u f below them, Columbine High 
School quietly lies. .... 

.. • What went on in there? By now fee 

- P ■■ world. has read the chitting story orfee 

laughing killers, heard fee terrified 
screams and relentless gunshots. Bat it is 
: • Jot the ghastly “what” or fee gruesome 
\ how” feat draws these thousands, so 
much as fee inscrutable “whys.” Why 
.7 1 didn’t anyone see it coming7 Why was 
... ~ - such hatred allowed to fester? Why did 

- this happen, and why here? 


By John Noble Wilford 

i Nov York Tunes Service 

\ NEW YORK ~ Neanderthals 

* and modem humans not only co- 
; existed for thousands of years long 
; ago, as anthropologists have estab- 

■ lisbed, but now their little secret is 
; out: They also cohabited. 

At least that is the interpolation 

* paleontologisfe are making based on 
. their examinations of fee 24,500- 

year-old skeleton of a young boy 
: feat was discovered recently in a 
shallow gravein Portugal The boy's 
1 bones seemed to show a genetic 
: heritage part Neanderthal, part early 
: modem Homo sapiens. He was a 
; hybrid, they concluded, and the first 
strong physical evidence of breed- 
ing between the groups in Europe. 

4 ‘This skeleton demonstrates that 
early modem humans and Neander- 
thals are not all that different,” said 
Erik Trinkaus, a paleoanthropolo- 
gist at Washington University in St 
‘ Louis. “They intermixed, interbred 
and produced offspring.” 

Scientists said fee discovery was 
cer tain (0 challeng e thinking about 

the place of Neanderthals in human 
evolution. A hybrid would show feat 
Neanderthals and modem humans 
were not separate species or sub- 
species but two groups that viewed 
each other as a p propriate males. 

Recent DNA research had ap- 
peared Id show that the tvtfo hafl not 
interbred. Neanderthals _ Eyed in; 
Europe and western Asia "'from.’ 

300.000 years ago until fee. last of 
them disappeared on die Iberian 
peninsula about 28,000 years ago. 
in fee prevailing theory, modem 
humans arose in Africa less than - 

200.000 years ago and started ap- 
pearing in great numbers In Europe 
about 40,000 years ago. 

The discovery of a hybrid could, 
at long last, resolve fee question of 
what happened to the Neanderfeals. 
the stocky, heavy-brerwed .“ cave 
men.” They may have staged with 
modem humans, called Cro- 
Magnons, who appear to have ar- 
rived in Europe wife a superior tool 
culture. In that case, same Neander- 
thal genes survive in most Europeans 
and people of European descent 

The 'skeleton or fee boy, buried 
with strings of shells and painted 
with red ocher, was uncovered in 
December by Portuguese archaeolo- 
gists led by Joao Zuhao, director of 

- the Institute of Archaeology in Lis- 
~ bon. They found it in fee L apedo 

- Valley near Leiria. 145 Jrikuiteters 
(90 miles) north of Lisbon. Realizing 
its potential significance, Mr. Zilhao 

- called in Mr. Trinkans, an authority 
chi Neanderthal paleontology. 

The boy, who was about 4 years 
old when he died, had the promment 
chin and other facial characteristics 

- of a fully modem human- But his 
stocky body, and short, legs; were 
those of a Neanderthal. Mr. 
Trinkaus compared fee limb pro- 

■ portions wife foore of Neanderthal 
skeletons, including some children. 

- Then he was sure, he said, of fee 
' skeleton's implications. 

‘ ‘It's a complex mosaic, which is. . 
what you get when you have a hy- 
brid,” Mr. Trinkaus said. “This is 

* fee first definite evidence of ad- 
, mixture between Neanderthals and 

European early modem humans.” 

The age of fee skeleton, deter- 
’ mined ly radiocarbon daring, 
showed that full Neanderthals had 
~ apparently out at least 4,000 
years before fee boy was bom. Mr. 

- Trinkaus said this meant fear fee 
■* boy had not been fee result of a rare 

; matingbut was a descendant of gen- 
erations of . Neanderthal-Oo- 
Magnon hybrids. 


Away From Politics 

•Thousands of people, some of whom 
had traveled from as far as France, 
attended a rally in Philadelphia to de- 
mands new'trial for Mumia Abn-JamaL 
the former Black Panther who was sea- 
tenced to death for the 1981 kiUmg of a- 
police officer. Daniel Rurikset (™v. 

•Police discbvered.and banned five 
bombs early Saturday feat had been 
. planted just outside police stations in me 
Montreal area. Abont400 officers made 
a late-night search around 21 p olice sta- 
lions after an anonymous caller directeu 
them to a phone booth that contai ned a 
later warning feat bombs had been; 


Columbine High School perceived it- 
self as a warm nest of achievement. Eric 
Harris arid -Dylan Klebold perceived it 
quite differently: a nest of tension, bul- 
lies and cliques; a school dominated by a 
handful of confident, aggressive athlete* 
who were emulated by many, feared by 
some and despised by a few. 

-- Both images have. elements. of truth. 
And in this paradox may lie some les- 
sons of fee Columbine tragedy. 

Millions of words have been written 
and spoken of Columbine High School 
in fee past week;' but it is possible to 
divide most into two distinct piles, one 
marked “warnings” and the other 
' marked “no warnings. ” Each pile adds 
up to its own picture of liftial Columbine 
High School and of fee place in it oc- 
cupied by Mr. Klebold and Mr. Harris. 

- Fust, fee warnings: 

The guidance counselor, Ryan 

SCHOOL: 

Killer’s Diary Found 

Continued front page I 

as they could possibly do and destroy fee 
school and destroy as many children as 
they could, to go out in flames,' * Sheriff 
Stone said. “They expected to die.” 

He said the young men were 4 ‘going 
for a big kill. v 

The diary; which Sheriff Stone said 
was in one boy's handwriting bat clearly 
reflected planning by both, was 
sprinkled with Qexmaa words and full of - 
references to Nazi Germany. It was no 
accident, he said, feat fee attack took 
place oti April 20, the 1 10th anniversary 
of Hitler’ s birthday. 

The police and. foe friends and family 
members of victims continued to ex- 
press anger and bitterness at the ease 
wife which the boys prepared for their 
attack, apparently without it coming to 
fee attention of parents or others. 

Sheriff Stone said feat in one of the 
boy’s rooms, rite barrel that had been cut 
off a shotgun was clearly risible, along 
with other suspicious materials. 

4 ‘The parents should have been aware 
of it.” he said wife contained anger. “I 
think I would be a little concerned about 
my son’s room if 1 went in there and I 
found sawed-off shotgun barrels.” 

In addition, a neighbor has described 
fee racket caused the night before fee 
attack when, apparently, the twp boys 
smashed a large bag of bottles so they 
could pa ck broken glass around their 
bombs. 

The 150 investigators working on the 
case began re interviewing some wit- 
nesses over fee weekend. They have 
catalogued about 2,000 pieces of ev- 
idence, including bomb fragments and 
spent shotgun shells. 


Collins, says flatly fear harassment is act 
tolerated at Columbine, but for children 
on the receiving end it could create an 
ostracizing and mean-spirited environ- 
ment A parent named Stephen Greene 
says feat his son was taunted by athletic 
jocks because he is Jewish, and that 
administrators ignored his complaints 
until he threatened a lawsuit. 

Michelle Shoels, 1 5, and Come Whit- 
field, 16 , two of asxoall number of black 
students who attend Columbine, echo 
fee charge. They said they co mplain ed to 
a dean of students about racial slurs in 
fee hallways. “White kids walk by and 
they’ll say derogatory names to ns. We 
bring it to fee administrators and they 
say. ‘Wait until next time,’ ” Corrie re- 
called last week. No action was taken 
until rite and a white girt nearly came to 
blows, she said, and then both of than 
were suspended. 


Joseph Stair, 18, a founder of the 
group that has come to be known as the 
Trench Coat Mafia, said of his small 
band of outcasts and the larger clique of 
athletes: “We hated each other. ” Joseph 
and others in the “TCM” allege that 
they were called “faggots" and that 
jocks threw rocks and bottles at them. 

The outcasts in turn were cruel to 
others. Michael Shoels is father to 
Michelle and to a son. Isaiah, who was 
killed by Mr. Harris and Mr. Klebold. He 
said in interviews after fee shootings feat 
bis son bad complained to him of racial 
abuse from the students in trench coats, 
but that he had counseled his son to 
ignore fee problem. Isaiah, too, was 
briefly suspended after a confrontation 
wife a white student. 

In this tough and stratified universe, 
Mr. Harris, 18, and Mr. Klebold, 1 7, were 
friendly with fee trench costers, but not 


sufficiently part of the fringe group to 
appear in their yearbook picture last year. 
They didn’t eai ai the “mafia” lunch 
table, one member told fee Denver Post. 

Some people now say they recognized 
this isolated pair as strange, disturbing 
characters. A student, Michael Staver. 
said he saw the pair recently marching 
through fee halls and jostling kids in their 
path. Other students report char, during 
their 6:30 A.M. bowling class, they cel- 
ebrated strikes with the Nazi salute. 

But they added that nothing they saw 
especially worried them or seemed like 
an infraction requiring official attention. 
In a few murky cases, however, people 
are said to have alerted the adminis- 
tration. And a few others wish they had. 

Another warning, this one delivered 
directly inside the school, has been re- 
ported in the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News: Teacher Cheryl Lucas sup- 
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Students embracing at a makeshift memorial for their slain classmates at Columbine High School. 


• The police. Governor Owen said, 
w ere marching fee used shells and cart- 
ridges to the guns used by the shooters in 
an effort to determine whether a third 
gasman was on the scene. 

Governor Owen would not confirm a 
report feat one person questioned by the 
police, possibly a member of fee 
so-called Trench Coat Mafia to which 
fee boys belonged, had failed a lie-de- 
tector test. 


The shooting has sparked an impas- 
sioned nationwide debate an fee avail- 
ability of guns and on fee culture of 
violence that appears to thrive among 
small groups of disaffected young 
people. 

Denver canceled a National Rifle As- 
sociation convention after fee Columbine 
shooting. The NRA executive vice pres- 
ident, Wayne LaPjerre, called Sunday for 
tougher and more consistent prosecution 


of people violating gun laws. 

Dylan Klebold was buried Saturday in 
a private service. The Klebold and Harris 
families have expressed deep apologies 
in statements released by tbeir attorneys. 

On Saturday, about 3,000 people 
gathered for a memorial service for one 
victim, Rachel Scott. 1 7, singing ‘ ‘Amaz- 
ing Grace’ ’ as many wept or sobbed- Ms. 
Scorr’s funeral was fee first in whar will 
be a week of services for fee victims. 


posedly told unnamed school admin- 
istrators that Mr. Harris and Mr. KlebokT 
“write hate stories and hale letters” and 
might have a potential for violence. 
“We weren’t expecting anything this; 
bad, but we did see signs feai these kids* 
were disturbed.” 

The teacher went on to say that fee; 
concerns were vague and there was n 0 < 
obvious solution: “There’s nothing that’ 
permits us to take action based on; 
signs.” » 

But reached twice by The Washington: 
Post. Ms. Lucas insisted she had said no 
such thing. She believes another teacher", 
reported concerns, and feat the News; 
reporter got them confused. But Ms.* 
Lucas refused to provide that teacher’s., 
name. ■ ’ 

Another warning: Chris Reilly, a stu- 
dent, says Mr. Harris and Mr. Klebold; 
mwrip. a video last fall for a class as^’ 
sigrument that showed them walking! 
through school firing guns (apparently 
fake) at friends dressed as jocks. A friend;- 
Eric Veik. had said he helped the par. 
make other videos in a similar violent vein 
feat he has turned over to investigators. ■■ 

But at least one classmate said the 
video could easily be perceived as a 
spoof. Garrett Talocco, fee teacher who 
made the assignment, declined to dis-. 
cuss the video or the class. ! " 

CNN reported Friday that a psychol- 
ogy teacher, Tom Johnson, taught Mr v 
Haris and Mr. Klebold. He asked his* 
students to write essays on their dreams.- 
One of the two gunmen described a 
dream in which fee pair went on a killing 
spree. Mr. Johnson was said to be guilt- 
stricken. wondering whether he should 
have reported this. The teacher could not* 
be reached for further details. ; 

Why did nobody do anything? Per* 
haps because of the large pile of in- 
formation marked “no warnings.” 

Columbine High School is a fine pub-* 
lie school that sends 85 percent of its. 
graduates to college. State-of-the-art 
when it was opened in 1 973, it was given- 
a $13 million renovation after just 20 
years of use. It is surrounded by acres of 
parkland and quiet neighborhoods. A- 
recent graduating class of less than 500. 
collected nearly 200 academic and ath- 
letic scholarships. 

“We scoured the city to find a great 
neighborhood and a great school, some- 
where the girls would be safe,” Don 
Fleming told a reporter last week. His 
daughter Kelly feed in the shootings. - 1 

Mr. Harris and Mr. Klebold were 
“normal high school kids.” said Chris 
Lau, the boys’ boss at Blackjack Pizza. 3 
franchise where they made and de-> 
livered pies. A boy who played wife Mrl 
Harris for several years on a recreation- 
league soccer team, Jason Romaniec, 1 7, 
called him “the funniest guy on thq 
team. You could hardly take him se-» 
riously.” 


Venezuelans Cast Votes 
On Redoing Constitution 

Opponents Fear * Complete Power 9 for President 


By Larry Rohter 

Netv York Times Service 

CARACAS — For the past month. 
President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela 
has been demanding that Congress be 
dissolved and threatening to declare a 
state of emergency, which would allow 
him to rule by decree. 

_ He has also said be would disband fee 
Supreme Court after it rebuked him as 
exceeding his authority. And he has de- 
rided leaders of fee main opposition 
party as “a nest of dying venomous 
vipers.” 

Against feat contentious backdrop, 
Venezuelans went to fee polls Sunday to 
vote on convening a constitutional con- 
gress that would write a new charter for 
the country. If they approve the pro- 
posal, as expected, Mr. Chavez is more 
likely to get the expanded powers he 
wants, soon. 

Advisers to the president say his pur- 
pose in stirring up turbulence recently 
was to ensure that his supporters tamed 
out to vote. . . 

At fee peak of fee confrontation two 
weeks ago. the president's followers 
blocked fee entrance to Congress for two 
■ days, shouting insults at lawmakers and 
stopping them from entering or leaving 
the building. On Thursday, an abashed, 
discredited and weary Congress ap- 
proved a law giving Mr. Chavez fast- 
track authority to rate by decree on eco- 
nomic matters for the next six months. 

Bur the president has made clear be 
will settle for nothing less than a com- 
plete overhaul of the Venezuelan state. 

“Institutions in -Venezuela have 
broken into pieces,” be said in March, 
“and it is necessary to rebuild them.” 

* ‘Until we reconstruct fee architecture 
of a political system that has lost le- 
gitimacy and ethical content, whose 
powers are worm-eaten and decadent.” 
President Chavez said, “it will not be 
possible to carry out an integrated oar 
tioDfll project of social, economic, polit- 


planted outside the stations. No one 
claimed to have plained the bombs, and 
the tetter did not say why police stations 
had been targeted. . (AP) 

•Monica Lewinsky, the former White 
House intern, became so distraught by 
the questions Matt Lauer asked her on 
NBC's “Today” show Saturday feat 
she canceled a scries of national radio 
interviews she bad promised to do feat 
afternoon. Ha publicist at fit. Martin’s 
Press, which published herbook, “Mon- 
ica’s Story,” later said she would not do 
any more interviews in the United 
States. • (WP) 


ical and cultural development.” 

But opposition leaders say the pres- 
ident’s real objective is to establish a 
dictatorship under fee cloak of law. They 
point out that Mr. Chavez has said he 
wants any new constitution to allow him 
a second consecutive five-year terra, 
something fee current charter prohibits. 

la an open letter last week, former 
President Rafael Caldera said feat his 
conscience would not let him take part in 
a vote he described as aimed at de- 
stroying, not strengthening, fee rule of 
law. He called Mr. Chavez’s insistence 
on eliminating fee prohibition on con- 
secutive toms particularly dangerous. 

Senator Alberto Franceschi, a mem- 
ber of the Project Venezuela Party, said: 
“He wants us to give him a blank check, 
to sign everything over to him. He wants 
complete power, as in a ban ana republic, 
so that his followers can go to the con- 
stituent assembly and propose a tropical 
monarchy wife Chavez as emperor.” 

Questions also have been raised about 
fee government’s efforts to ensure that 
voters endorse the constitutional con- 
gress. Citing equal-time provisions in 
fee electoral code, the National Electoral 
Commission last week ordered fee pres- 
ident’s press office to stop official ad- 
vertisements and television commer- 
cials urging a ‘Yes’ vote. 

But Mr. Chavez’s calls to sweep away 
an inefficient state apparatus seem to 
have struck a deep chord among 
Venezuelans, many of whom feel that 
the country’s vast cal wealth — the coun- 
try is fee largest exporter of oil to fee 
United States — has been squandered. 
Recentpolls show that Mr. Chavez, who 
won 5T percent of fee vote in fee pres- 
idential election in December, has a job- 
approval rating of more than 80 percent 
at the moment. 

“The constitution of 1961 is a strait- 
jacket feat needs to be removed,” said 
Jose Cabeza, a bellhop az a bote! in- 
Caracas. “It was drawn up not to enable 
the people to express their will but to 
permit a pack of corrupt politicians to 
line their pockets and perpetuate them- 
selves in power.” 

Mr. Chavez is a 44-year-old former 
lieutenant colonel who tried to over- 
throw an elected civilian government in 
1992. Afterward he was cashiered from 
the army and spent two years in jail. But 
since declaring as an independent can- 
didate last year, he has been calling for a 
“peaceful revolution.” 

Upon taking office, Mr. Chavez im- 
mediately began calling for a new con- 
stitution to bring, he said, “a true de- 
mocracy.” to Venezuela. His proposal 
calls for a constitutional assembly of 131 
elected members. 

On other mafias, such as his plans for 
a faltering economy and rebalancing oil 
exports, he has been less outspoken. 
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the Baffle for Kosovo /Chipping Atvay at Yugoslavia 


NATO Raids 
Shatter Serb 
Economy 

Extensive Attacks Leave. 
Control of Kosovo Intact 

, By Michael Dobbs 

• I i iisbiHglim Pan Serru e 

' . BELGRADE — As the NATO air 
campaign against Yugoslavia enters its 
second " month, allied bombing has 
achieved one significant result: the de- 
struction of large chunks of the country ’s 
economic infrastructure. 

The economy, already reeling from 
'die effects of eight years "of international 
sanctions and decades of mismanage- 
ment. is being dismantled piece by piece. 
Yugoslav officials say that the damage 
from NATO bombs has reached the 
SI 00 billion mark. By some estimates, 
the bombing has set Yugoslavia back 
one or even two decades. 

While NATO air attacks have not 
loosened the Yugoslav military's 
stranglehold on the Serbian province of 
Kosovo and its ethnic Albanian inhab- 
itants. they have devastated targets rang- 
ing from "the country’s two biggest oil 
refineries, in Pancevo and Novi Sad. to 
the Zastava factory at Kragujevac, which 
produced the Yugo car and employed 
some 15,000 workers. 

The bombing has cut all but one of the 
bridges across the Danube River, severely 
limiting communication between the ag- 
ricultural region of Vojvodina in the north 
and the rest of Yugoslavia. 

Other targets have included chemical, 
drug, cigarette, shoe and light aircraft 
factories as well as television transmit- 
ters. railroad stations and airports. 

" The bombings have slowed the coun- 
try's economic life to a virtual standstill. 
Schools and universities have been 
closed, and hundreds of thousands of 
factory workers have been laid off. To 
save fuel. Belgrade authorities have re- 
duced the number of public buses from 

1.000 to 500. 

The economic effects of the bombing 
are clearly visible in Krusevac, a city of 

150.000 people that in the 14th century 
was the capital of an empire that included 
much of present-day Yugoslavia. Al- 
bania and Greece. Today, Krusevac is in a 
sorry state. With the destruction of its 
largest factories by NATO bombs, un- 
employment is escalating, and prospects 



r~l GOALS: Long on Ideals, Short on Specifics 



eyes without the now reaffirmed place of 
Britain as a uniquely misted associate. 

The victories close to home extend tp 
Germany, whose support tor the oomb- 
in? and dispatch of aircraft is regarded 
by Mr. Schroeder’s government as a 

Slobodan Milosevic's fo*es “S 

S "“loo — •< •—“» “ Bren of - 

came out short on scope. The broadest 
questions had no answers here: 

•How much of the force entering 


Continued from Page 1 

tions to come. 

Bui beyond the terms laid out Dy 

NATO when the bombing began on 

March 24 for a withdrawalofftes^ h ow much ; the tin 

Forces from ^ a co-ential w, thin the 

alliance’s leadership 

dons. 

The chancellor’s own performance, 

including statements that the war * will 

Kosovo wmM NATO provide, end vm be 
the alliance, with the United States at its ^ g^ped Mr. Schroe- 


Balkans'? . . 

•Was the United States really signing 


five months in power. 

Both Ranee and Germany, with ap 

on to prosecute a war and then turn over wterest “ ^^ n ^Sn^^fbaSes 

32fS£^»ATO SC Seeing %*Vkoso"' 

but also Russia, the United Nations and edged role in seeking a Ko a o 
the European Union? tion. 

Demanding definitions now of what U 
winning or prevailing meant on these 
points, the participant suggested, was 


the war went no further. Nfi. 
Schroeder would undoubtedly be 
pleased to pocket his gains. His vie- 
» . ■ - - , , rnriM however. could be diminished 

C «%“ bl one of his news Zugh^sismc^ to depi^em of 
conferences President Jacques Chirac of ground troops by trade unions, church 
Fr^n« Sibed a victo? he said was organizadons: his coabUcm 
already at hand. It was. he explained, the Greens, and the left wing of his own 
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Mike NohonlAsmcr Fiancr-Pieae 

Three Apache attack helicopters passing over Communist-era pillboxes Sunday on the way to landing in 
Tirana, Albania, as NATO reinforced its forces there with seven more Apaches and six Blackhawk helicopters. 


for economic reconstruction seem bleak. 

On April 12. NATO warplanes at- 
tacked a heating plant on the edge of the 
town, reducing it to a smoldering heap of 
rubble and twisted metal. They went on 
to hit the region’s biggest factory, the 
October 14 plant which produced bull- 
dozers. excavators and other heavy ma- 
chinery. What was left standing was de- 
stroyed in a second raid three days later. 

"This was the biggest heavy-ma- 
chinery plant in the Balkans." said Ne- 
bojsa Toskovic. the factory’s deputy 
general manager, as he took reporters on 
a tour of the ruins. “Without machinery 
from this factory, the country will be 
unable to reconstruct all the bridges and 
everv thing else that has been destroyed 
by NATO." 

NATO officials contend that die Oc- 
tober 14 plant was producing military 
materials and was therefore a legitimate 
target, but they have not produced con- 
clusive evidence to support their claim. 
People here fail to see how the destruction 
of the October 1 4 factory in Krusevac and 
the nearby heating plant will help ad- 
vance NATO war aims in Kosovo. Some 
suspect that the factory was destroyed 


simply because it was an easy target. It is 
much easier to hit a fixed target such as a 
factory or a bridge than to go after se- 
curity forces in Kosovo, who are well 
hidden and constantly on the move. 

Despite more than four weeks of 
bombing. Kosovo remains under the 
firm control of Yugoslav Army and Ser- 
bian security forces, ethnic Albanians 
continue to be driven from their homes, 
and the political position of Mr. Mi- 
losevic appears stronger than ever. 

There is little evidence that either Mr. 
Milosevic or Serbs in general are about 
to crack under the strain. Having already 
lost their jobs and their livelihoods, the 
workers at the October 14 factory would 
seem to have little left to lose by further 
resistance to NATO and therefore little 
incentive to support a peace deal that 
would create what amounts to an in- 
terna tional protectorate for Kosovo, 
which Serbs regard as the cradle of their 
civilization. 

“This is an attack against the Serb 
people." said Miroslav Andrejic. a se- 
curity guard who was on duty the night 
NATO bombed the October 14 plant. 
“People are bitter and confused. No one 


believed that we would be attacked by 
the West.” 

The government is already making 
plans for the economic reconstruction of 
the country, using domestic resources. 
Many of these plans are based on 
Yugoslavia’s experience after World War 
U. when brigades of enthusiastic “vol- 
unteers" were mobilized for big projects 
such as the Zagreb-Be Igrade highway. 
Without large-scale investment, however. 


plants such as the Zastava car I 


demonstration that human rights had 
been elevated in the West to the point 
where citizens of NATO countries would 
authorize military action to protect thern. 
‘ ‘There are just wars," he said, “and this 
war will have taught us that.’ ’ 

Mr. Chirac appeared radiant, as if he, 
very much like his European counter- 
parts, Prime Minister Tony Blair of Bri- 
tain and Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder 
of Germany, was confident of having a 
very good war. 

The level of satisfaction was such that 
it exposed a certainty: If there were any 
real victories coming out of the Yugoslav 
engagement so far, they were less over 
the Milosevic regime than for the national 
strategic goals o reach of NATO’s central 
component countries in Europe. Only the 


party. . 

For the .Americans, there have been no 
intermediate private victories of the kind 
that can only provide satisfaction to the 
French. British and Germans. The 
United States deals rather with obli- 
gations: to provide about four-fifths of : 
the aircraft in the theate r , but moreover 
to make certain, in its view, that the 
alliance actually does prevail and that 
the terras of victory do not diminish 
NATO as guarantor of security in large 
parts of the world . 

So far, there was nothing besides me 
American statements of intent to in- 
dicate that this was destined to be. 

EMBARGO: 
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rebuilding technologically sophisticated _ 

ar factory and United States appeared hard-pressed to Order* PJ fin 

the October 14 plant will be difficult. argue that it was prevailing, too. /xtltW/ITc x twit 


■ NATO Hits TV and Barracks 

NATO bombed targets across 
Yugoslavia on Sunday, halting televi- 
sion broadcasts and totting a barracks 
and chemical plant, Reuters reported 
from Washington. 

In a relatively quiet 32d night of air 
raids, hampered by clouds, NATO war- 
planes bombed a chemical plant in cen- 
tral Serbia and a barracks and industrial 
sites in the southern city of Nis. 

Serbian television went off the air for 
several hours after an attack on a trans- 
mitter near Belgrade. 


After Month of Air Strikes , 
NATO Far From Victory 

Raids Fail to Break Resilient Serbian Forces 


By Steven Lee Myers 
and Eric Schmitt 

AY* lift Times Sr nn r 


r ‘WASHINGTON — As NATO leaders 
met to consider their next moves against 
Yugoslavia, the alliance’s commander. 
General Wesley Clark, offered a strik- 
ingly optimistic view of progress so far. 

’ “We're winning, Milosevic is losing 
arid he knows it," General Clark said 
Sunday in Tirana. Albania, repeating his 
theme of the last few days. 

NATO is. in fact, far from defeating 
President Slobodan Milosevic of 
Yugoslavia. 

• A month into the air campaign in the 
Balkans. Yugoslavia h3s withstood 
m ' - — — - nearly 3.000 combat 

. NEWS raids and shown no signs 

ANALYSIS of toping- Mr Milo- 

sevic has succeeded in 

expelling hundreds of thousands of eth- 
nic Albanians from Kosovo, routing the 
rebels fighting for independence and 
strengthening his support among Serbs. 

• The allied campaign has stumbled 
over problems foreseeable and unfore- 
seeable. from political limitations on its 
early strikes to uncooperative weather to 
Surprisingly effective tactics by Yugo- 
slav air defenses that keep NATO pilots 
guessing. 

. The air defenses have forced the al- 
liance to change its raids, putting off the 
low-flying patrols that could make a 
difference against the Yugoslav tanks 
i£nd artillery that are battering villages in 
Kosovo. The 24 Apache attack heli- 
copters that arrived in Albania to much 
fanfare last week now are not expected 
to begin flying combat strikes for many 
ifiore days or weeks, officials sard, in 
large part because NATO raids have not 
knocked out enough of the air defenses 
tp make them safe. 

• “I don’t know what's been done right 
Here." said Michael Dugan, a retired 
general who served as chief of staff of 
the U.S. Air Force. “The air war has 
Keen carried out without much political 
will or military decisiveness." 

! It is difficult to assess winners and 
lasers after only one month of conflict; 
30 days after Iraqi forces seized Kuwait 
in August l WO, for example, it was 
unclear how Washington and its allies 
would evict them. 

In the Pentagon's latest damage as- 
sessment the director of intelligence for 
the John Chiefs of Staff, Rear Admiral 
Thomas Wilson, described Yugoslavia’s 
military and police forces as badly 
strained, running low on fuel and am- 
munition and harassed by a down-but- 
nui-out Kosovo Liberation Army. 

But Yugoslavia’s forces have been 
resilient. A defense intelligence official 
said forces in the field had learned from 
Iraq's mistakes in the Gulf War. and. 
rather than confronting NATO airpower 
head-on. they have tried with some suc- 
cess to slip out of its reach. 

; "They went to school." the official 
said. ‘‘They’ve learned how to offset our 
advantages." 

And it was only a matter of hours after 


U.S. F-117 fighters leveled Yugosla- 
via’s state-run television station in Bel- 
grade that the Serbs were broadcasting 
again from backup complexes. 

To commanders at NATO and the Pen- 
tagon, Mr. Milosevic's achievements thus 
far are fleeting, tactical gains that have 
brought him little strategic advantage. 
The expulsion of Albanians, which has 
distracted the alliance with a parallel re- 
lief operation, has only served to harden 
the resolve ofNATO's 19membere.They 
now are willing to approve attacks on 
more sensitive targets, such as the pres- 
ident's homes and the television station. 

The allies insist that time and fire- 
power are on NATO’s side, though time 
may be what is needed mosL 

" Milosevic will run out of bullets and 
gas long before we do." a Pentagon 
official said. 

Meanwhile. Yugoslavia's ability to 
endure the strikes has left NATO no 
option but to step up the size and scope of 
its campaign far more than it envisioned 
when the attacks began March 24. Gen- 
eral Clark has asked the Pentagon for 
300 additional warplanes and other al- 
lies for dozens more. The planes would 
raise the total to more than 1.000, more 
than double the number on hand when 
the raids started. 
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President Jacques Chirac of France, left, and Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder of Germany during a NATO meeting Sunday in Washington. 


argue tnat i 

France, which continues officially to 
stand outside the alliance’s military 
wing, scored notable points. Its strong 
military participation served to legit- 
imize its stance at NATO’s edge, 
demonstrating it could be a loyal ally 
while taking an independent, even pro- 
vocative stance on other issues. 

From the point of view of French 
policy-making, its frill participation in 
the war demonstrates that it is the in- 
dispensable European country, capable 
militarily in ways that Germany still 
cannot rival, while engaged in the affairs 
of die European Union in a manner that 
is beyond the reach of Britain. 

Mr. Chirac's proposal that the EU — 
‘ ‘naturally,” he said Friday — take over 
the administration of Kosovo after the 
war is meant to single France out as the 
driving political-military force in Eu- 
rope. And.its efforts, to. limit the use.of 
unilateral U.S. power through" mriltijar: 
era! bodies like the UN Security Council 
can now appear more like sincere con- 
cerns than eternally crabby anti- Amer- 
icanism. 

Indeed, in two news conferences, Mr. 
Chirac avoided any specific mention of 
NATO or the United States in talking 
a boot the international force that would 
enter Kosovo as part of a victory sce- 
nario. 

For Britain, the Yugoslav situation 
has allowed Mr. Blair to re-emphasize 
the uniqueness of his country's ability to 
maintain especially confident relations 
with the United States from within a 
European context Of all the alliance 
leaders in Washington, Mr. Blair was the 
only one with a clear impact on Con- 
gress, offering a message understood as 
placing more reliance on a military solu- 
tion than the U.S. government’s. 

At the same time. Britain’s high-pro- 
file involvement helps to maintain it as 
an essential element in discussions of 
Europe’s strategic future and tends to 
cancel out the perception of Britain with- 
in the EU as less than folly European, 
standing outside the European Monetary 
Union. 

Within Europe, the war has also poin- 
ted to the significance of Britain’s efforts 
with France to establish a European 
component of the alliance that would be 
able to call on U.S. military assets for 
interventions that did not include Amer- 
ican participation. The initiative would 
have no chance of success in American 
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it’s O.K. with us if people want to con- 
tinue to supply this nation and its outlaw 
actions in Kosovo in another way?”' f 

■ Clark Wants to Stop Oil ! 

Dana Priest and Bradley Graham of 
The Washington Post reported earlier 
from Washington: ; 

General Wesley Clark, the supreme 
NATO commander, particularly wants 
to interdict oil shipments coming into the 
Adriatic port of Bar in Montenegro', 
which is the smaller partner with Serbia 
iu the Yugoslav federation. 

The oil shipments, which grew to 
50,000 metric tons over the last three 
weeks, are being used by Yugoslav 
forces in the crackdown against ethnic 
Albanian guerrillas and civilians in the 
Seringa jOTVTnce of Kosovo. 

' NATO defense ministers have also 
discussed bombing and mining ports and 
ba-sliq^^r routes in Montenegro, 
European and U.S. officials said. 

But they have expressed reluctance to 
embrace these tactics for fear that they 
might alienate the Western-oriented 
government of President Milo Djukan- 
ovic of Montenegro. 

Oil refineries and storage tanks have 
been a primary target of NATO air strikes 
since the fust day of bombardment March 
24, but sea routes were not on the list 

“It’s absurd we didn't have a block- 
ade at the start,” said retired Admiral 
Leighton (Snuffy) Smith, a former com- 
mander of NATO's southern region. 

NATO has used its strikes against fuel- 
related targets as its most concrete ex- 
ample that the air war is working. Pen- 
tagon and NATO defense officials say air 
strikes have cut the Yugoslav army’s fuel 
supply by 70 percent and destroyed oil 
refineries in Novi Sad and Pancevo. 

But U.S. intelligence reports show 
that Yugoslavia has been able to import 
oil from Russia, Ukraine and Greece. 
Many of the shipments first arrive at a 
port in Koper, Slovenia. From there, 
they are being picked up by o frier ships 
and brought to Bar, these reports say. ■ 

The NATO defense ministers settled 
on an approach they called "visit and 
search” as less intrusive than a full 
blockade. Pentagon officials said. But it 
was unclear what NATO ships would do 
if a vessel refused to be searched. 
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SUMMIT: Leaders Stick With Air War and Agree to Protect Frontline Countries Against Intimidation by Serbia 
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the alliance must equip itself militarily and po- 
litically for future Kosovo-style interventions. 

On the most controversial point, whether or not 
NATO always needs a UN Security Council man- 
date to take military action or can decide on in- 
tervention alone, as the member countries did on 
Kosovo, the United States accepted compromise 
language (hat U.S. officials said preserved the 
essentials of NATO’s freedom of action. 

The document did not stipulate that NATO 
would operate "under the authority of the Security- 
Council." Thai phrase, they said, had been pushed 
bv France but rejected by allies who feared that it 
would give Russia a veto over NATO actions. 

With air strikes going into their 33d day. allied 
commanders said Sunday that they were moving 
toward around-the-clock bombing. 

In pledging to defend countries that are giving 
facilities to NATO's air war. Mr. Clinton in effect 
gave temporary security guarantees to non-NATO 
nations that back the allies and fear that Slobodan 
Milosevic, the president of Yugoslavia, will try to 
destabilize their governments. 

"NATO will respond to any actions by Serbia 
against its neighbors as a result of NATO presence 
on their territory during this crisis." Mr. Clinton 
said, "or to any move to undermine the demo- 
cratically elected government of Montenegro. 

It was the strongest statement yet by a NATO 
leader a hour Montenegro. Serbia's smaller partner 
in the Yugoslav federation. The mountainous re- 
public controls Belgrade’s access to the sea. in- 
cluding its unloading facilities for oil. which 
NATO now wants to interdict from receiving de- 
liveries for Serbia. 

The frontline states include Hungary, which 
recently joined the alliance and i.s stepping up its 
activity against Serbia despite fears for the erhnic 
Hungarian population in northern Serbia. 


Other frontline states are Albania. Bulgaria. Bos- 
nia. Croatia. Macedonia, Romania and Slovenia, all 
of which want to join the alliance. They see mem- 
bership and economic aid as possible rewards for 
theirw jllingness to confront domestic tensions and 
the risk of Serbian reprisals. 

Maintaining regional stability while eroding Ser- 
bian strength was the formula for success. Mr. 
Clinton said, "if we are prepared to take the time, 
and do our very best to care for the refugees as best 
we can in the meanwhile and io provide stability 
and support for the frontline states.” 

Mr. Clinton, who was one of the leaders most 
reluctant about a ground war. summit participants 
said, appealed repeatedly for people to allow the air 
campaign time to succeed. 

In a closed-door briefing for the leaders. General 
Weskv Clark. NATO's commander, told alliance 
leaders that air strikes alone eventually would break 
the Serbian military grip on Kosovo. 

British pressure for a ground campaign suc- 
ceeded in getting that option "back on the table.” 
military strategists involved in the consultations 
said. Secretary of Stale Madeleine Albright said, 
"We are nor planning an armed invasion." But 
British officials insisted that there was growing 
recognition that troops were going to be needed at 
some point. 

NATO leaders made several decisions that will 
ratchet up the air campaign. 

The> authorized General Clark to strike military 
targets as fast as possible to take advantage of 
NATO s improving air reconnaissance and to cap- 
italize on weather breaks. 

The previous system, which required approval 
from NATO ambassadors of nightly tar&et lists, 
proved loo cumbersome. General Clark will have 
an expanded list of targets, but there will still be a 
master list approved by NATO ambassadors and 
reflecting some political constraints against an all- 
out air assault on Serbia. 


The United States and Britain announced that domestic opposition to the campaign, avoided any 

Al- split in the alliance. * 


they were moving troop reinforcements into _ 
bania. which soon will have 20,000 allied soldiers, 
most of them from elite units such as the 8 2d 
Airborne. Most of the U.S. troops will work with 
the Apache ground-attack helicopters that are sup- 
posed to go into action this week or next, U.S. 
officials said, and start knocking out Serbian 
tanks. 

Hungary disclosed that it was making three air 
bases available to NATO, enabling allied war- 
planes to be over the important northern outposts of 
the Serbian air-defense system almost constantly. 
All the other frontline countries have announced 
that they are opening their airspace, and in some 
cases their facilities, to NATO planes. 

Voicing what a German official called "absolute 
resolve" to prevail in Kosovo, allied leaders were 
publicly united in supporting the expanded air war. 
But privately, officials said there were fears in most 
European countries that the air campaign alone 
could not save Kosovar refugees and may take too 
long for continued public support 

But even countries such as Greece and Italy, with 


More Troops Go to Albania 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — As NATO’s air cam- 
paign directed its fury against more politically 
sensitive targets in Yugoslavia, the Pentagon 
announced that it was sending 2.050 more 
ground troops to Albania, along with tanks and 
armored vehicles. 

Pentagon officials said the additional troops 
would join 3300 U.S. soldiers already in Al- 
bania or on the way. They were dispatched, 
they said, to increase protection for the Apache 
helicopters that are to begin operations soon. 


Unanimity was more strained in the "strategic 
concept" document signed Saturday by the 19 
leaders about how the North Atlantic Treaty Ofr 
ganization should evolve and where some political 
divergences led to watered-down language about 
new au Aority that Washington and most allies want 
for NATO. ■ 

After its successful half-century as a defensive 
force organized to block a Warsaw Pact aggression 
on its member states, NATO is reorganizing itself 
as a regional policeman, prepared to use political 
tvessure and military force in crises that throated 
Western interests around Europe. 

Contested by Russia and viewed with suspicion 
as a precedent for intervention across borders b} 
China and many neutral countries, the new NATO 
role raises concerns even among some allies! 
France, in particular, does not want to see NATO 
gain political authority that would help U.S. in- 
fluence overshadow the European Union. Dip! 
Jomatic bargaining continued right through the 
summit’s first days and nights. 

NATO s insistence that it can act alone, in th4 
spirit of united Nations institutions, when it has 
consensus among its 19 members, ail democracies, 
is stilJ a controversial concept * 

But a salient passage underlined the unique role 
of the alliance on security for Europe: "NATO 
remains the essential forum for consultation among 
the allies and the forum for agreement on policies 
bearing on the security and defense commitments 
of its members,” the text said. 

, otber ke Y question about an expanded 
NATO role, the document said that the allies’ 
PJ5555 of stability for their countries meant that 
NATO had to tackle ‘ ‘uncertainty and instability in 
and aroond the Euro-Atlantic area and the pos- 
sibility of regional crises at the periphery ofthe 
alliance, which could evolve rapidly,” 
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Greece Struggles Between NATO Loyalty and Affinity With Serbs 


By Alessandra Stanley 

1 Nov York Timex Service 

— Anti-American demonstrations, 
like dinner, start late in- Athens. But for some 

Sf* 100 y°°5g to remember similar 

nots of tbe l96Gs and 1970s, protesting against 
ihe United States is still noveL _ 

: Homs before protestera and riot policemen 
clashed tn from of the U.S. Embassy onThurisdiy 
.night, two. sisters, Heni and Constantins Vafi- 
atiou, sat by a fountain in Constitution Square 

«*'Tov~*c 

• R’s ludicrous to say the bomb ing is to help 
humanity,'' Eleni, 18, said over tile rally's am- 
plified Serbian music — the soundtrack to “Un- 
^K°e nd '” a .poplar Serbian film. “It’s about 
.the U.S. pursuing its own expansionist strategic 
interests.” 

Her 16-year-old sister explained the film’s 
.allegorical anti-war message hex own way. 

Yugoslavia 
Uncontested at 


“It’s like what Ashley told Scarlett,” Con- 
stantina said, referring to characters in “Gone 
With the Wind.” “After all the war »n^i de- 
struction, .nobody remembers what they were 
fighting about in the first place.” 

Sympathy for tire Serbs and a cultural affinity 
with the Uni ted States are deeply rooted in Greece. 
But the latter sentiment is being shaiply tested. 
More than any other country in NATO. Greece has 
been struggling between loyalty to the Western 
alliance and outrage over the bombing nearby. 

While Prime Minister Costas Simicis was at- 
tending the NATO anniversary su mmi t meeting 
in Washington tins weekend and has restated 
Greece’s support, back home Greeks of every age 
and political conviction are voicing fierce op- 
position to what they view as an unjust war. 

■ So me of the wrath stems from Greek ties to 
Serbia, a historic ally and key trading partner that 
shares the Orthodox Christian faith. Much of it is 
caused by anxiety over what a new war in the 
region could do to Greece's fragile economy and 


uneasy borders. But it is fueled by a revival of 
anti-American sentiment that, though dormant, 
has never really died. 

Greece, which has been steering toward full 
integration with Europe, now finds itself pulled 
back into a tragic Balkan history and into feelings 
that the United States played a pivotal role in 
Greek suffering. Greeks blame (he United States 
for supporting the military dictatorship of the late 
1960s and early '70s and for failing to prevem the 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 1974. The bomb- 
ing has not only created new fears but has also 
resurrected old grievances. 

"America, way on the other side of the world, 
keeps interfering in something that is not their 
business and that will not affect them,” said 
Margaret LJaverjs, 25, a civil servanL 

Her views, among them a fear that the conflict 
could destabilize the region and reignite tension 
with Turkey, are widely shared. A recent poll 
published by the largest daily newspaper in 
Greece, Ta Nea, indicated that more than 95 


percent of Greeks oppose the bombing. Some 
635 percent of those polled expressed a fa- 
vorable view of President Slobodan Milosevic of 
Yugoslavia. And 94.4 percent said they had a 
negative view of President Bill Clinton. 

Greek newspapers and television have fanned 
public discontent, stressing the suffering of Ser- 
bian civilians over the plight of Albanian 
refugees from Kosovo. That has alarmed the 
country’s 500.000 Albanian immigrants, who 
mostly work illegally and are viewed with sus- 
picion by many Greeks. 

“I ask myself, why is Greece supporting Ser- 
bia; aren’t they in NATO?” a 52-year-old un- 
employed immigrant said. 

Some Greek journalists agree that there is an 
imbalance. “Greek television shows the exact 
opposite of what Americans see.” said Stelios 
Koulogrou, a well-known television documen- 
tary filmmaker. "On CNN you see 80 percent 
refugees and 20 percent Serbs. On our channels it 
is the reverse.” 


Coverage of American news, meanwhile, is 
newly shaded by the war. 

To the newspaper Ethnos, a center-left deity, 
the killings at a high school in Colorado last week 
had a direct link to NATO bombings. "The 
violence that Pentagon hawks are using in their 
foreign policy has boomeranged on social life in 
the U.S.,*’ a front-page headline said Thursday. 
‘ ‘The evidence is overwhelming: 1 0,000 assaults 
in American schools each year. * ’ 

Greeks have not taken their anger out on their 
government, which has given NATO access to 
two air bases and its land routes into Macedonia, 
and is seeking a cautious balance between loyalty 
to NATO and support for a cease-fire. Since the 
crisis broke out, Mr. Simitis’s ratings have risen. 

“There is a silent majority that feels that 
Greece has no choice but to be prudent, prudent, 
prudent.” said Thanos Veremis. who runs a 
foreign policy research institute in Athens. “We 
are a small, weak country and people feel th^t 
poor Simitis has no choice for now. ” 


Low Altitude 


By Eric Schmitt 

j New York Times Service 

j WASHINGTON — NATO's grow- 
ing armada of warplanes dominates the 
skies over Yugoslavia, bat only down to 
a few hundred feet off the ground. 

Below that altitude, small but deadly 
Yugoslav helicopter gunships and 
ground-attack planes are waging a tree- 
top air war, taking advantage of toe hilly, 
wooded terrain and NATO’s focus on 
bombing armored forces, to terrorize 
pthaic Albanians and blast rebel fighters 
in Kosovo. 

NATO officials say that effectively 
grounding Yugoslavia’s low fliers 
would require diverting scores of planes 
from a campaign that has already been 
criticized by some U.S. Air Farce gen- 
erals for not launching larger waves of 
bombing inns and hitting more targets. 

Moreover, NATO jets would have to 
fly much lower to target the Yugoslav 
aircraft, putting allied pilots at greater 
risk from ground fire and surface-to-air 
missiles. 

So while refugees streaming into Al- 
bania have reported stealings or bomb- 
ings by low-flying green planes — the 
color of most of Yugoslavia’s aircraft — 
NATO commanders say the threat does 
not justify dramatically altering the tac- 
tics of the allied air campaign. 

“If they succeed in taking off, then- 
mission has to be short, has to be of 
limited size and; with limited scope,” 
Brigadier General Gi useppe Mararn of 
Italy, a NATO spokesman,said in ifis r 
missing the significance of tbc.Yngoslav 
Air Force. 

While NATO is not ignoring tins air 
threat, its main goal is to attack armored 
forces and special police in the field, as 
well as the supply lines and command 
bunkers north of Kosovo that support 
them. 

NATO has also put a high priority on 
destroying Yugoslavia’s most advanced 
aircraft, MiG-29 and MiG-21 fighters, 
which pose a more direct threat to allied 
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CARRIED TO SAFETY — An ethnic Albanian conveying a refugee to a 
bus Sunday in Blace, Macedonia, on the border with Yugoslavia. 


warplanes. 

Four other types of Yugoslav aircraft 
can take off and land quickly on remote 


landing strips, and cruise low enough to 
duck under die gaze of AWACS radar 
planes: the G&teb and Soper Galeb attack 
planes and the Gazelle and Hind attack 
helicopters. These aircraft can also op- 
erate effectively under the same clouds 
and had weather that have thwarted 
scores of NATO warplanes flying above 
,15,000 fret (4,500 meiexs). 

The Super Galebs, in particular, have 


effectively attacked mountain strong- 
holds of the Kosovo Liberation Army. 
The light attack planes are equipped with 
23mm guns and anti-personnel cluster 
bomhs . ' - * ■ . ■ 

‘ Last week,' NATO' reported an in- 
crease in attacks by Yugoslav planes and 
helicopters. 

Allied jets were not close enough to 
strike the Yugoslav aircraft, ..NATO 
commanders said. But U.S. miliary in- 
telligence said that the low-flying air- 
craft had curtailed their missions as the 
week went on. 

The Pentagon estimates that allied jets 
have destroyed nearly three dozen of 
Belgrade's low-end fighter-bombers. 
“We have reduced by probably around 
50percent his airborne ability to conduct 
ground-attack operations,” said Rear 
Admiral Thomas Wilson, director of in- 
telligence for toe Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
referring to President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic. 

Many of these ground-attack planes 
were based at airfields in Nis, in Serbia, 
and in Podgorica, in Montenegro, Gen- 
eral Wilson said. 

Because all of Yugoslavia is a combat 
area, allied jets are, in effect, enforcing a 
no-fly zone over the entire country. But 


the scope of this air campaign is much 
broader than what American-led patrols 
are enforcing over northern and southern 
Iraq. - . 

-’The ‘allies, created no-fly zones in 
those two areas after toe 1 99 1- Gulf War 
to .prevent President Saddam Hussein 
from attacking Kurds in the north and 
Shiites in the south. 

In Yugoslavia, allied pilots are at- 
tacking scores of targets every day, from 
fuel depots and ammunition dumps to 
the armored ground forces that are ex- 
pelling thousands of Kosovar Albanians 
from their homeland. 

If NATO and Yugoslavia ever ne- 
gotiate a settlement over Kosovo, the 
allies are not likely to repeat a con- 
cession that General Norman Schwar- 
zkopf made at the armistice meeting to 
end the Gulf War. 

At that meeting. General Schwarz- 
kopf agreed to a request by Iraq that it be 
allowed to fly armed helicopters any- 
where inside Iraq as long as they were 
not near U.S. forces. 

Iraq used that air power, which it 
claimed was necessary for self-defense, 
combined with heavy ground armor that 
survived toe war, to kill thousands of 
rebellious Kurds and Shiites. 


By William Claiborne 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — If any of the Euro- 
pean nations waiting for admission to 
NATO had misgivings about joining an 
alliance whose future could hinge on the 
outcome of the gradually escalating war in 
Yugoslavia, the misgivings were not ap- 
parent when their leaders came to Wash- 
ington to participate on the fringes of the 
1 9-member NATO summit meeting. 

With degrees of enthusiasm ranging 
from strident and downright hawkish to 
measured and circumspect, leaders of 
prospective NATO nations said they 
support not only the bombing campaign 
in toe Kosovo conflict but also the in- 
troduction of NATO ground troops, if it 
comes to that. 

Some offered refinements — such as a 
need for United Nations approval for any 
deployment of ground troops — but toe 
overwhelming point of views in inter- 
views with the neads of government of 
candidate nations was that toe future of 
European stability depended on the al- 
liance’s ability to deal swiftly and con- 
clusively with President Slobodan Mi- 
losevic of Yugoslavia and his efforts to 
“cleanse” Kosovo of e thni c Albanians. 

The leaders of the would-be NATO 
nations came to toe summit meeting 
aimed with glossy promotional brochures 
touting their countries’ qualifications for 
NATO membership and with English- 
speaking aides to brief reporters on the 
depth of their commitment to NATO’s 
militaiy success in Yugoslavia. 

The outcome of toe Kosovo crisis has 
assumed an added dimension because of 
the widely held view that if NATO fails 
to meet its objectives in Yugoslavia, the 
impetus to expand the alliance would 
probably collapse. NATO would move 
to the margins of European defense 
strategy, and some of the candidate na- 
tions would lose interest in joining. 

Even Slovakia, which was excluded 
in 1997 from the first expansion group of 
NATO applicants because of a lack of 
commitment to democracy under its au- 
thoritarian prime minister. Vladimir Me- 
ciar. has embraced NATO’s principles 
and objectives under its new prime min- 
ister. Mikulas Dzurinda. 

"If ground troops will be necessary, 
we will always stay on the side of 
NATO,” Mr. Dzurinda. who defeated 
Mr. Meciar in September, said Saturday. 
“Milosevic cannot win. It would be a 
very dangerous precedent.” 

Stressing that “Slovakia after the 
election is a new country,” Mr. Dzur- 
inda noted thar his government bad 
opened Slovak airspace to NATO war- 
planes and had agreed to give the West- 
ern alliance ground access along a rail 
and highway corridor as well. 

“You can observe that Slovakia is not 


Serbs Set Ceiling for Kosovo Albanian Population 


By Steven Erianger 

. New York rimes Service 

1 BELGRADE — Serbian author- 
ities in Kosovo say they are trying to 
remake the demographic bala nc e of 
the province and sharply reduce Al- 
f banian power there, according to a 
senior European diplomat who was 
recently in the province. 

Officials in Kosovo, where all gov-, 
^mmental power has been wielded by 
Serbs since President Slobodan Mi- 
losevic stripped the province ofbroad 
autonomy in 1989, say they hope to 
have about 600,000 ethnic Albanians 
living there when the war is over, the 
diplomat said. Thai would be two- 
thirds the estimated number in 
Kosovo before the expulsions began. 

But the Serbian officials also seem 
to understand that they must do more 
“to help their image,” the diplomat 
added, “now that they feel they have a. 
1 roughly tolerable level of Albanians” 
pnd have swept the ethnic Albanian 
rebels of the Kosovo Liberation Army 
from most of their strongholds. 

This kind afbrutal population shift 
has been a feature or politics in toe 
Balkans for much of the last century. 

Earlier wars this decade saw the Serbs 

purge eastern Bosnia of Muslims and 
Croatia drive om roost of its Serbs. 

The diplomat said that Serbian au- 
thorities in Kosovo are encouraging 
thousands of hungry Albanians who 
are coming down from die forbidding 
mountains to which they had fled to 
return home to their empty villages. 

Many of those Albanians are men 
of military age, the diplomat said. 

Western officials have noted toe 
s mall numbers of such men among toe 
j* refugees pushed out of Kosovo; rats- 
‘ pig questions about how malty of 
tom remain alive. 

The di plomat and international aid 
workers saw about SO^OO Albanians, 
many of than men, moving along toe 


roads near Podujevo, near the pro- 
vincial border with Serbia. 

The Albanians said. they had spent 
several weeks in the for reaches or the 
mountains, still snow-covered, as 
Serbian forces tried to clear rebels 
from Kosovo liberation Army 
strongholds around Lapastica, west of 
Podnjevo. 

. These Albanians showed signs of 
long exposure to hunger and cold. 


ing skin. They said that they had had 
little food and flat duty no longer felt 
that toe rebel, army could protect 
them, die diplomat said. 

“’They said right now they just 
want security and- p^ace,” he said. 
They .said their families needed both 
fooa and medicine. 

Some of his observations matched, 
those of forejigq correspondents who 
were taken on a tour of Kosovo by tike 
Yugoslav Army: Other aspects of the 
diplomat's account copld not be in- 
dependently confirmed because for- 


eign correspondents are barred from 
traveling freely to Kosovo. 

Zoran Andjelkovic. the Serbian top 
local official, has gone to speak to toe 
refugees to urge them to return home, 
promising them safety, the diplomat 
said. 

In general, toe Serbs are presenting 
the situation in Kosovo as peaceful 
and claiming that their offensive there 
is now over. They say they are busy 
trying to negotiate a settlement for 
political autonomy for Kosovo and 
safety for returning refugees. 

In recent days, Serbian stale tele- 
vision has shown columns of ethnic 
Albanians inside Kosovo said to be 
returning home. Nearly every televised 
interview is with a young Albanian 
man of military age. as if to undermine 
Western allegations of mass killings 
and up to 40 mass graves. 

“The atmosphere is entirely sin- 
ister and eerie,” the diplomat said. 
“Serb authorities try to present the 
situation as relatively normal, but one 


Kosovo Battle Costs Lufthansa Millions 


Agettee Franre-Presse 

• BONN — The NATO air strikes 
on. Yugoslavia are costing the Ger- 
man amine Lufthansa more than $5 
million a day because the allies’ use 
of its Frankfurt hub is causing 
severe flight delays and diversions, 
a report said. 

Tire weekly German news 
magazine per Spiegel said the 
head of Lufthansa, Juergen Weber, 
was “incensed” at the costs, which 
are running about 10 million 
Deutsche marks (55.45 million) 

per day. 

“Frankfurt has become a mil- 
itary airport,” toe magazine quoted 
Mr. Weber as saying. 


The problem lies in Frankfurt’s 
dual use for civilian and militaiy 
flights. 

Dozens of U.S. tanker planes are 
taking off and landing from Frank- 
fort each day to refoel NATO war- 
planes in midair. 

There was no possibility of their 
using other airports, as the U.S. Air 
Force base near Frankfurt is hooked 

□p to toe alliance's fuel pipeline, 
Der Spiegel said. 

Worsening toe congestion, one 
of Frankfurt's three runways is out 
of use because it is being refitted 
while another can be used for 
takeoffs but not landings, because 
of protests about noise. 


is struck by toe presence everywhere 
of large, tough guys in uniform.” 

There are long lines for food in the 
cities, but there is no food rationing, 
the diplomat said. 

* ‘The general impression is of driv- 
ing through emptiness, with packs of 
dogs, animals untended, fallow fields 
and the growing season lost,” he 
said. 

The capital of Kosovo, Pristina, is 
peculiarly empty, given its size, and 
the Al banian part of the town has been 
evacuated and looted, he said. But 
electricity still junctions there. 

According to figures from the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, about 600,000 ethnic 
Albanians have left or been expelled 
from Kosovo since NATO air attacks 
began March 24 and toe Serbs began 
their swift sweep through Kosovo. 
Before spring 1998, there were an 
estimated 1 .8 million Albanians in the 
province and just under 200,000 
Serbs, but these figures are suspect, 
since the last census was in 1991. 

In genera], the diplomat said. Ser- 
bian officials say that "500,000 or 
600,000 Albanians are no problem for 
us.” They are conscious that an Al- 
banian-free Kosovo is absurd and im- 
possible, he said, but also believe that 
a sizable number of Albanians in the 

S wince will help protect the Serbs 
om a NATO ground attack. 

The Serbian position is that any 
Albanian with documents, who can 
prove that he or she is a citizen of 
Kosovo, can return, toe diplomat said. 
But he noted that Serbian officials 
carefully destroyed the documents of 
many refugees as they left Kosovo. 

Asked about a demographic re- 
making of Kosovo, Goran Matic. a 
Serbian cabinet minister, denied it 
“We would like all the Albanians to 
come back,” he said, “all those who 
can prove that they were citizens of 
Yugoslavia." 


yet a NATO member, but our actions 
make us a de facto member," Mr. 
Dzurinda said. “We behave as if we 
already were a member.” 

But Slovakia continues to be viewed 
as at toe bottom of the eligibility list for 
alliance expansion, he acknowledged. 

Lithuania. which along with Slovenia 
is most often cited as being at the top of 
toe list for toe next expansion round, also 
pledged its backing of NATO in toe war 
effort. President VaJdas Adarnkus said 
Lithuania is on an “iireversible course” 
to join the alliance no matter what hap- 
pens in Kosovo. He said his country 
supported not only the use of alliance 
ground forces, if necessary, but also a 
naval blockade to shut off Mr. Milo- 
sevic's oil supplies and whatever other 
measures are required. 

"NATO has to use every avenue to 
stop the resistance of Yugoslavia’s 
forces,” Mr. Adamkus said “Whatever 
means it takes should be used, with no 
restrictions, to save human lives.” 

Mr. Adamkus settled in the United 
States after Soviet troops retook Lithuania 
from Nazi Germany in 1944 and returned 
home in 1997 to make a presidential bid. 


He said he saw a bleak future for Europe if 
NATO failed in Kosovo. 

“If this is the case, then I don 't see any 
future for the democratic process in 
Europe as a whole," Mr. Adamkus said. 
“Whenever a condition will dictate, yon 
can expect a new dictator to get up and 
destroy toe order among peace-loving 
people.” • 

A similar note was sounded by the 
president of Latvia, Guntis U] mania, 
who said in an interview: "J see no 
alternative except for NATO, and I think 
we can guarantee security for Latvia 
only through NATO in the future.” 

Mr. Ulmanis said most Latvians em- 
pathized with toe ethnic Albanians of 
Kosovo because many Latvians had en- 
dured deportation while under Soviet 
rule. “It rings distant bells.” said Mr. 
Ulmanis, who was exiled to Siberia in 
1941 for six years. “We have been 
refugees ourselves. ’ ’ 

Prime Minister Janez Dmovsek of 
Slovenia said: “This kind of role with 
military intervention is to protect human 
rights, military rights and prevent human 
catastrophes. This should, of course, 
prevent other dictators.” 


Jesse Jackson to Intervene 


By Alan Friedman 

Inreriuilianal Herald Tribune 

ROME — The Reverend Jesse Jack- 
son. toe U.S. civil rights activist and 
former presidential candidate, said Sun- 
day that he will fly to the Balkans on 
Monday in 3 bid to meet President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic of Yugoslavia and seek 
toe release of three U.S. soldiers held hy 
the Serbs. 

“We all have a great sense of agony 
about the violence in the Kosovo, and we 
want to break the cycle of violence,” 
Mr. Jackson said. “So a group of Ser- 
bian- American ministers, Muslim min- 
isters and rabbis will go to Kosovo to 
meet with religious leaders and with 
President Milosevic himself in order to 
make an appeal to see the Americans 
being held captive there released.” 

Mr. Jackson declined to say where and 
when be would meet with Mr. Milo- 
sevic. “We cannot share that informa- 
tion," he said, citing security reasons. 

But he disclosed that he had discussed 
the Kosovo trip with President Bill Clin- 
ton. “He knows about it,” Mr. Jackson 
said, "but this is not a political trip, not a 
White House-sponsored trip. It is a hu- 
manitarian mission.” 

The release of the three U.S. captives, 
he added, "could be a circuit breaker, 
and it could open a small window of 
dialogue, because we must choose co- 
existence over co-annihilation, we must 


try to be peacemakers ro break toe cycle 
of violence." 

When asked if he believed his mission 
had any chance of succeeding. Mr. Jack- 
son cited past successes and said that 
negotiations with Mr. Milosevic were 
inevitable. 

“Ultimately, he must be talked 
with,” Mr. Jackson said. “When I went 
to Syria to see Assad in 1983 to negotiate 
the release of navy Lieutenant Robert 
Goodman, many thought we couldn't 
talk with him, but we did and it woifced. 
I also talked with Fidel Casuo in Cuba 
and gained toe release of 14 Americans 
who were held captive there, and 1 went 
and met with Saddam Hussein in Iraq 
before the Gulf War started and gained 
the release of 500 women who were 
being used as human shields. I believe 
you must talk with people.” 

Mr. Jackson, whose unconventional 
approach is being made amid signs dial 
Mr. Milosevic is feeling the pressure of 
NATO's month-old bombing campaign 
insisted that if he could win the release of 
U.S. prisoners this could be a precursor 
to a negotiated end to the war. 

“We must use all our energies to get 
all parties back to toe negotiating table,',' 
he said in an interview with International 
Herald Tribune Television to be broad- 
cast Monday on the RAI News 24 satel- 
lite channel in Italy. “I believe religious 
leaders in a dialogue can be factors in a 
solution.” 
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In Europe, Critics of Genetically Altered Crops Sow Seeds of Doubt and Fear / ^ r 


By Rick Weiss 

WuMngion Ppst Service 


l BOGHALL FARM. Scotland — 
They gathered at the edge of a field here 
late one night, about 20 people wearing 
park clothes and gardening gloves. The 
gently rolling, half-acre test plot that 
stretched before them was lush .with 
thousands of experimental canola plants, 
genetically altered by a German bio- 
technology company. 

1 When lookouts in three cars all gave 
the go-ahead via mobile phones, die shad- 
owy figures illuminated battery-powered 
joiner’s lamps atop their heads, crept 
from behind the hawthorn hedgerows and 
began ripping every geue-altered plant 
from the earth. Hours later, exhausted and 
surrounded by wilting, uprooted veget- 
ation, the dirt-covered protesters sped 
track to nearby Edinburgh. 


“We were nervous for the next 
week,” one participant said recently, 
spe akin g to a visitor at the now barren 
site on the condition of anonymity. If the 
group members are caught and con- 
victed, they could spend a decade or 
ger in prison. 

Boghail raid was one of many 
‘‘decontaminations" of gene-altered 
farm sites by protesters during the past 
year, many of them resulting in arrests. 
In England, Scotland and Ireland, at least 
three (rials for such raids have come up 
in the past month alone. 

The actions are part of a wave of 
protest circling the globe as (be first fields 
of genetically modified crops take root 
outside the United States. Gene-altered 
crops have been grown and consumed in 
America since 1996 with hardly a mur- 
mur of debate, and (he massive negative 
reaction in the British Isles and elsewhere 


is highlighting differences in the way 
Americans and others perceive science 
and the environment. 

The protests are also drawing atten- 
tion to lingering scientific uncertainties 
about the risks of agricultural biotech- 
nology. 

The controversy is over crops that have 
been endowed with genes from bacteria 
and other organisms, mostly to make 
them resistant to insects and chemical 
weed killers. In Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries, where such crops are still 
restricted to small experimental plots, 
polls indicate that two-thirds of con- 
sumers believe the plants pose a threat to 
the environment or to human health. 

Recent public protests and a flurry of 
newspaper articles with headlines about 
“Frankenfoods" and “Mutant Crops” 
have put European government and in- 
dustry officials on the defensive. 


- ii " said Carl Feldbaum, president 

‘ ‘substantially ni ^hnoloey Industry Organi- 

-» ™ and of * eB i°wS^on. 



crops mere. Top 
segregation and labeling of engineered 
ingredients so they can keep the stuff out 
of their gourmet dishes. 

The protests appear to be working. 
Last month, several major fast-food out- 
lets and supermarket chains in England 
— including Burger Ring. McDonald’s 
Corp. and J. Sainsbury PLC (the large 
grocery chain owned by the family of the 
British science minister. Lord Sains- 
bury) — promised to eliminate genet- 
ically modified foods and ingredients 
from their product lines. 

Those moves are alarming formers 
and distributors in the United States, the 
leading producer of gene-altered foods, 
where regulatory agencies have deemed 


percent of the fen - 4 

U.S. soybean crop was genetically en- *e the safety 'of these 

Sneered And w&Ie many Amencans WW, off on me ^ 

may think they do not eunuch soy, it* wMr . Feldbaumandedi^* 

present in an estimated 60P®®™ 1 ad ^J)c^^nfi-modified crops are de^ 
processed foods, inclndmg breads^^y &«, world’s growing 

food, salad dressings and ice cream. P®®; u to be fed in coming de- 
Similarly, 45 percent of U.S. cotton — experts have even sugges- 

including that grown for cottonseed od are the only 

— was genetically modified test year, as the environmental Holy 

was 25 percent of the nation's com. way to sew.™* « . . . . * i_ 


’s view, these crops are 
e as traditionally bred 


In the indi 
at least as 
crops. _ , 

“We’re p»n»ng about tens of thou- 
sands of field trials and millions of 
people who have ingested these foods 


BRIEFLY 


jAffcer 2d Bomb 
Jolts London, 
Britain Fears 
iRacist Terror 


; By Tom BuerkJe 

■ laienuriitnal Hentkl Tribune 

) LONDON — The British police 
stepped up security across London on 
{Sunday, warning of a possible wave of 
facial attacks after a neo-Nazi group 
claimed responsibility for the second 
bombing in a week in one of the city's 
minority neighborhoods. 

The bomb injured six people in the 
predominantly Bangladeshi market 
street of Brick Lane, just east of the City 
of London financial district. 

; It exploded late Saturday afternoon, 
one week after a nail bomb went off in a 
market in the racially mixed South Lon- 
don neighborhood of Brixton, injuring 
39 people. 

Just as in the Brixtoa bombing, a 
caller chimed responsibility for the at- 
tack in the name of Combat 18, an ex- 
treme right-wing group whose name is a 
code for “Adolf Hiller.” The digit 1 
represents “A” and 8 is for “H.” 

Counterterrorism experts from Lon- 
don's police forces held an emergency 
meeting Sunday amid concern that the 
two bombs could mark the start of a 
sustained campaign, according to David 
Veness, assistant commissioner of the 
London police. 

. Right-wing terrorism threats have in- 
creased In recent days and the police 
have been investigating reports of death 
threats against several black and minor- 
ity politicians, including a local member 
of Parliament for the East London neigh- 
borhood where the latest bombing took 
.place. 

“We retain very serious fears that this 
Vill be a continuing deployment,” Mr. 
Veness said. 

The bombings have shaken Britain, 
where people bad started to believe that 
the peace process in Northern Ireland 
would bring about an end to terrorist 
violence here. 

The menace of neo-Nazi groups is 
usually associated in Britain with the 
United States or parts of Continental 
Europe. 

- Prime Minister Tony Blair, who was 
in Washington for the anniversary sum- 
mit meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, condemned the attack as 
-Outrageous.” He said the government 
would “make every effort to find out 
who was responsible and bring them to 
justice.” 

Oona King, the local member of Par- 
liament, asserted that the two bombings 
represented a backlash prompted by an 
investigation into the murder of a young 
black man, Stephen Lawrence. 

The investigation report, released two 
months ago. accused the police of “in- 
stitutional racism” for having foiled to 
bring murder charges against five white 
youths suspected of killing the teenager 
Jbe cause of his race. 

The cal] claiming responsibility for 
the Brixton blast was made from a public 
telephone near the site of the Lawrence 
slaying. 

“There obviously has been some in- 
creasing tension in the community as a 
result of the Lawrence report,” Ms. 
King said. 

She condemned die death threats, in- 
cluding a letter she received two days 
before the Brixton bombing from a 
>up calling itself (he White Wolves, 
atoning “extermination" of non- 
whites and lews in Britain in the year 
2000 . 

"Threatening extermination because 
of ethnicity is what Milosevic is doing 
now,” Ms. King said, referring to Pres- 
ident Slobodan Milosevic, the Yugoslav 
president directing a violent campaign to 
drive ethnic Albanians from Kosovo. 

Police released little information 
about Combat 18 or the White Wolves 
except to say that their membership ap- 
peared to be “mercifully small.” 

The groups are believed to have 
broken away from the British National 
■*Party, the country’s largest far-right 
political group. 

- Members of the party battled local 
residents in the Brick Lane area in 
1993. 

The Saturday bomb was left in a black 
-bag on a sidewalk and might have caused 
more injuries but a man noticed it, 
Jplaced it in the trunk of his car and was 
■driving it to a police station when it 
(exploded. 

; None of the six injuries were serious, 
but the bomb was “clearly designed to 
imairo, kill, injure innocent people going 
;about their lives,” said Sir Paul Con- 
idon, the police commissioner. “We are 
determined to catch those responsi- 
ble.” 



T.As Fimm-Piw 

In a Bangladeshi area of London, a small car testifies to the power of a bomb that exploded Saturday. 

Ski-Lift Crash Compensation Delayed 


By Matthew L. Wald 

New York Times Sen-ice 


WASHINGTON — The relatives of 
the Germans killed when a U.5. jet 
struck a ski-lift cable in Italy were close 
to receiving compensation, from the 
United States, until the issue of the crew 
killed in a U.S. Air Force C- 1 41 Starlift- 
er five months earlier delayed the ac- 
tion. 

Twenty people on the cable car, in- 
cluding seven Germans, were killed 
when a low-flying Marine Corps jet hit 
tire ski gondola’s cable on Feb. 3, 1998. 
Last month the Senate voted in favor of 
an immediate payment of $40 million, or 
$2 million per victim. 

Five months before the ski-lift ac- 
cident, on Sept. 13, 1997. a U.S. Air 
Force Siartifter and a German Air Force 
plane collided 35,000 feet over the South 
Atlantic, off Namibia. On March 31, 
1998, the German government said in a 
report that the German crew was at fault, 
because it was flying the Tupolev 154 
eastward at an altitude reserved for west- 
bound traffic. 


The crashes were both instant tra- 
gedies. In the Italian Alps, the crew of 
die plane, a Prowler EA-6B, saw the 
cables less than a second before impact. 
People in the car plunged about 360 feet 
to their deaths. In the midair collision, a 
crew member.on the German plane saw 
the Siartifter at the last second. Everyone 
on those planes, nine Americans and 24 
Germans.'was killed.- •• • • 

The two accidents are linked now 
because in late March. Senator Charles 
Robb, Democrat of Virginia, attached an 
amendment to a catch-all spending bill 
to provide $2 million for each victim of 
the accident in Italy. 

Two days later Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, Republican of South Carolina, 
approached Mr. Robb with new lan- 
guage that would bar payment to the 
German families, but not the families 
from Belgium. Poland or Italy, until the 
German government settled the claims 
of the American families. 

That suggestion is now part of the 
package that House and Seriate nego- 
tiators are considering as they iron out 
their other differences. 


Rita Wunderlich of Hartmannsdorf. 
Germany, whose husband was on the 
cable car, said, “We have been fighting 
for compensation for a year now, and 
now people are trying to use us to get 
paid.” 

. Mr. Thurmond wrote to the German 
ambassador. Juergen Chrobog* Who re- 
sponded in a" letter, 'saying, “It goes 
without saying that the families of the 
victims of the crash off the coast of 
Namibia deserve our deepest sympathy 
and support.” 

Bnt Mr. Chrobog added: “I do not 
think it is helpful to link compensation 
issues. Nor is it customary in lighL of the 
close cooperation of our two countries 
within the NATO alliance.” 

Besides, he pointed out, the victims of 
the accident in Italy were civilians. 

But for Monica Cindrich, widow of 
the Siariifter’s pilot. Captain Gregory 
Cindrich, that added insult to injury. 

Ms. Cindrich contends that there 
should be no distinction: “Take the 
word ‘civilian’ out, take the word ‘mil- 
itary’ out, and you know what? You still 
have ‘victim.’” 



Don 9 t Halt Talks , 
Sinn Fein Advises 

LONDON — Sinn Fein said Sun- 
day that a peace agreement for 
Northern Ireland would be shattered 
if the process were to be “parked” 
over the summer. 

“Our view is, if you park the 

S sace process, there will be no 
Dod Friday agreement to come 
back to,” Mitchel McLaughlin, 
chair man of the IRA’s political 
wing, said on BBC television. _ 
Ireland's deputy foreign minis- 
ter, Liz O ’Donnell, speaking on the 
same program, agreed that the pro- 
cess could not be halted. (Renters) 

ts 

asques 

BILBAO, Spain — Riot police 
broke up a rally of several dozen 
Spanish for-rightists and a counter- 
demonstration by Basque separat- 
ists Sunday after violent clashes, the 
police said. It was not clear whether 
anyone had been hurt or arrested. 

Scuffles broke out when a tele- 
phone booth was set on fire as 
dozens of supporters of the far- 
rightist Alliance for National Unity, 
headed by Ricardo Saenz de Ynes- 
trilias, held a meeting in this Basque 
city. 

The counterdemonstzation was 
organized by Herri Batasuna, the 
political arm of the banned sep- 
aratist organization ETA, and other 
Basque separatist groups. (AFP) 

For the Record 

President Jacques Chirac of 
France has registered bis highest 
approval rating since the 1 995 elec- 
tion, with 63 percent of the French 
people pleased with his perfor- 
mance, according to a poll pub- 
lished in (he weekly Journal du Di- 
manche. ( Reuters ) 

Prince Charles of Britain spoke 
out against inner-city decay in an 
article Sunday in the weekly Ob- 
server, he argued that old ware- 
houses, mills and workshops should 
not be demolished but converted to 
modern uses. (AFP) 



meticulously organized — another po- 
tential headache for the government 
Throughout the day. as protesters squat- 
ted in orderly rows, ate popsicles and 
nibbled on fruit, others came around to 
collect wrappers and apple cores to pre- 
vent littering. 

Furthermore, the protest in Beijing 
was not an isolated incident but rather a 
continuation of demonstrations that 
began last week in the coastal metropolis 
of Tianjin, 145 kilometers (90 miles) 
east of China’s capital. 

There, thousands of Falun followers 
protested in from of the offices of Ihe 
Youth Science and Technology Reader 
and the city government, demanding that 
the monthly's editors apologize for the 
article. The magazine refused the de- 
mand. 

When the protesters attempted to sur- 
round Tianjin’s city hail, police dis- 
persed them, employing what one source 
called ‘'tough tactics.” No one was se- 
riously injured, he added, but dozens of 


people were arrested and the group de- 
cided lo take its protest to Beijing. 

Protesters said Sunday that they re- 
ceived calls Saturday from local cell 
leaders and some arrived in the center of 
the city as early at 4:30 AM. Others came 
from as far away as Zhejiang Province, 
1,300 kilometers south of Beijing. 

Falun Gong, or the law of the re- 
volving wheel, says it is “an advanced 
system of cultivation and practice” — 
incorporating elements from the Chinese 
martial art, tai chi’chuan, Buddhism and 
Taoism. It is kind of a New Age move- 
ment with Chinese characteristics. 

By cultivating an “orb” of energy 
around the belly, (he theory goes, disease 
can be cured and spiritual rapture 
achieved. One can also learn how to send 
one’s soul flying outside the body. 

Mr. Li first began preaching Falun 
Gong in China in 1992. His sect quickly 
became popular. 

Mr. Li moved to the United States, and 
he gave his first seminar in Houston on 


the need for chemical ms«» cl Q«,hem- 
irides and erosion-promoting tilling. 

Moreover, scientists promise they 
will soon be adding g eaes flat an oat 
only useful to the farmer but also valttj 
able to the consumer, such as genes thar 
make foods tastier or more nutritious. 

But even the best arguments by Sci- 
entists and government agencies nave 
not convince Europeans. 

Philip Angeli, director of corporate 
communications for Monsanto Co., the 
giant St Louis. Missouri-based com* 
pany that is the major U.S. producer QI 
gene-altered seeds, is one of many ob- 
servers who say Europe’s rejection of 
biotechnology is the result of a lack or 
public trust in food safety agenda there. '• 
In particular, he blames the still-sim- 
mering “mad cow” disease fiasco, in 
which British government officials in- 
sisted for years there were no human 

health risks from the bovine disease — 
only to have that assurance disproved. ^ 

“That wound still has not healed, ” 
Mr. Angeli said. 

A series of public relations missteps 
by Monsanto probably added to the 
problem, company officials concede. 


According to a preliminary riding by 
Britain’s official Advertising Standards 
Authority last month, a SI .6 million 


CHINA: 10,000 Cultists Mass in Beijing in the Largest, and Strangest, Protest in a Decade 

Continued from Page 1 


rest in the run-up to the 10th anniversary 
of the bloody crackdown on Tiananmen 
Square on June 4. Demonstrations have 
became commonplace in cities and vil- 
lages throughout China as a restive pop- 
ulation — concerned about corruption 
and unemployment — appears increas- 
ingly willing to cake to the streets to 
press their demands. 

The pro testers dispersed late Sunday 
night after organizers assured them that 
the cabinet would negotiate with them 
Monday. 

The government had no comment on 
the protests, which went unreported by 
the official media, or on the protesters' 
claim that Prime Minister Zhu Rongji 
had been personally involved. 

“This was an apolitical protest, but it 
also is a very political act, ’ ’ said a senior 
Chinese academic who has written ex- 
tensively about China's growing num- 
ber of cults. 

“By moving 12.000 people into the 
center of Beijing, this group was making 
a very strong statement,'' he said. “By 
picking this time to move these people, 
so near to June 4, the statement had dial 
much more power.” 

The Falun protest also illustrates a 
completely new set of challenges facing 
the Communist Party, which tradition- 
ally has been bedeviled by Western- 
oriented pro-democracy groups. 

Cults and religions, combining tra- 
ditional Chinese beliefs with a dose of 
hucksterism. have proliferated in China 
among a restless people seeking a spir- 
itual anchor amid economic and social 
upheaval. 

How to control these groups has 
presented the party with a huge task, 
evidenced by the fact that without warn- 
ing more than 10,000 people surrounded 
the red-walled party headquarters Sun- 
day. 

Indeed, Chinese security services have 
for the last six months carried out a 
crackdown against attempts to form 
China’s first opposition party, a move- 
ment with less train 200 people involved. 
But tens of millions are believed to be 
practitioners of the Falun sect in China — 
a potential arsenal in times of trouble. 

In addition, the protest Sunday was 


Monsanto advertising campaign sought 
to deceive the public by expressing opinf 
ions as -accepted fact and making sci=* z' 
entific claims that were “wrong” anff 
“misleading.” 

Another rector, said David Atkinson, 
vice principal for research at the Scottish 
Agricultural College in Edinburgh, is 
that Europeans are more attuned to the* ^ 
latest developments in the countryside* * 

than Americans are. j 

“Look,” he said, pointing out the, 
window of his second-story campus of-! 
fice. “Edinburgh is the fifth- or sixth-; 
largest city in the United Kingdom, and 
we tan look out the window and see 
countryside and see fanning.” 

Internatio nal politics, too, cannot be 
wholly discounted- Some U.S. law- 
makers and corporate officials suspect 
that Europe’s reluctance to embrace ag- 
ricultural biotechnology is nothing more 
than thinly veiled protectionism, de- 
serving (^punishment by die World 
Trade Organization. 

Many opponents of agricultural bio- 
technology say that all these explana- 
tions do contribute to their feelings. But 
most important, they argue, is that there 
is simply not enough known about the 
safety of these crops. 

They cite studies indicating that 
plants engineered to make their own 
insecticides can accelerate die evolution x 
of resistant insects and may ultimately 
render the few remaining organic in- 
secticides ineffective. 

Many ecologists are also concerned 
that the spread of sew genes to weeds via 
windblown pollen could lead to the in- 
advertent creation of “superweed s" that 
do not die when sprayed with weed 
killers. 


BRIEFLY 



Falun Gong cultists gathering at Communist Party headquarters in Beijing on Sunday to present their demands. 


Oct 12, 1996. Since then he has 
erally picked celestially s ignifican t days 
for his teachings — often to crowds of 
thousands. Mr. Li' s writings have been 
translated into seven languages, and 
Falun organizations are active around 
the world and in 18 U.S. states and 
Washington. More than 80 Web sites are 
devoted to the practice of Falun. 

She Qingsheng, 26, a doctor from 
Beijing who was at the protest Sunday, 
said Falun is a good way to address the 
problems in Chinese society and the 
world, from drugs to the war in Yugo- 
slavia. He said that China’s ultra-radical 
Cultural Revolution destroyed tradition- 
al Chinese values, creating a moral va- 
cuum In this country. 

People need something to believe in, 
he said, ‘ ‘like Christianity in your coun- 
try” although he stressed that he did not 
believe Falun was a religion. “Why did 
so many people come today?” he asked. 
* ‘It’s a problem of the social system, and 
a problem of recognition,” 


U.S. Planes Bomb 
Northern Iraqi Sites j 

ANKARA — U.S. fighter jets ! 
based in southern Turkey bombed ■* 
Iraqi air defenses in the northern no- ■ 
flight zone Sunday after being ; 
tracked by Iraqi radar, a statement 1 
from Indrlik Air Base said. \ 

“Operation Northern Watch ele- 
cted Iraqi 


radar posing a threat to * 
aircraft," the statement * 


tec ted 
coalition 
said. 

It said F-I6s had responded in 
self-defense, launching bombs and 
missiles at anti-aircraft sites near 
the Iraqi city of MosuL 

All the aircraft left the no-flight 
zone safely, it added. (Reuters) 

Bolivia Doesn’t See 
New Ties With Chile 

LA PAZ — Citing C hilean mil- 
itary exercises on the border, Res- 
ident Hugo Banzer of Bolivia said 
he doubted diplomatic relations 
with Chile would be restored this 
year. 

“I don’t think that conditions are , 
there” to re-establish diplomatic re- • 
lalions, tbejpresidem said Saturday ! 
in Cochabamba, about 200 kilome- 
ters (125 miles) southeast of La 
Paz. 

Chile and Bolivia share a 980- 
kilometer border where the Chilean 
army has recently been conducting * 
missile tests, according to Bolivia's \ 
Defense Ministry. Diplomatic re- • 
lations between the two have been " 
suspended since 1978. (AFP) 

For the Record 

' Clashes erupted between Iraqi ;| 
protesters and security forces in a ^ 
suburb of Baghdad recently, leaving £ 
dozens of . people dead, the news- ; 
paper A1 Hayai reported Sun- * 
day. (AFP) 
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RECRUITMENT 




Executive Positions Available 
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Executives Available 


e SITUATION WANTED- EDOpan Court 
' 25 yrs. needs job. aptensuc Back- 
- msurtt fetes acetal ADC w Prime 
. Sect wary Open to afl serious ofteis. 
■ Pbase Fat WA (Sozi 333-1394. . 


General Positions Available 


MANAGER FOR SMALL HOTEL and 
RESrauwfT fnctemta wastes fiwn 
1 " Kali TePftn -rSOS SBK1SL 


General Positions Wanted 


WANDERING ARTIST Seeks Job as 
■ AssaaniTravBi Companion to Academ- 
*. cXtoeOMBL SeMraded. todependat 
RefeWa. Research Experience Prater 
CaadaUK. Avafeb* Are 1®. &na* 
- sTOhpdeheto^am 


Secretarial Positions AvsHabfe 


“■ WANTED: PERSONAL ASSISTANT- 
.* The successful can*** tftm exceh 
». ten admuwarelive and organlzaJonaJ 
I : skfc ccnpuer Koccy. iftrinnt 5 
■ - yeas senior experience and ureversfiy 
• education requtratl Uusl be delai orier+ 
«■ fated. Have supMor IMaAie and auk 
' efledwely wthutfl supervision Boston 
'■based, some &awl iHpnral. Must have 
■j US (keen Card. Eastern remunenteon. 
_ Ptease send a copy of curaaf CV/ 
resumes to: PO Box 112, Boston, UA 
02117 USA 


SECRETARY f RECEPROWST: 

A US nompmft towdrton in Pads, 
managed tw an 'itenttoaal bn Ann 
seeh a bfngual (Engfeh f French} 
Secretary / ReceOknsL KnmMge 
ctf Wort / Excdarpadad Safety 
negmabte. Send CV In: Bax KB, 
LH.T, 92521 Meu9y C#*v flwra. 


-: Educational Positions Available 


EXPERIENCED general and lxstoess 
Ertgfch vanere needed fuS and pan 
wne. (or Parte ana and sobuffls note 
and south. IMnw 2 yeare fewtatt 
reft Mon. Cat +33 fffll 4B 07 04 04. 


FOR MORE 
INTERMARKET 
See Page 21 


SALES & MARKETING MANAGER 

A«olteJt Incorporated, a New York based loader In 

Atfcroe/ecfronfcs and Test and Measurement. Is seeking 

ft> grow tts European business. 

* The position be based In our Banccxjrt France office flusT 

outside Paris) and WH require frequent travel within Europe 
and to the USA. 

* Languages: EngSsh and French. German desired. 

* The successlti) cantSdate wffl be responsible tor represent 
ing Aerofletfs three Instrument Product Graqps, business 
development, forecasting and waiting wfih safes 


Requires a mrtmum of 5 years experience In the series 
and martefing of complex RF/ftifcrowaw 
subsystems end the abfflty to manage independently. 

A Technical Badhefcw degree or equivedentfe requited; 

further education Is desied. 

Aeroftex otters a compettttve salary and benefits with 
experience. Ptease send restme and salary history to: 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
R ef erence #0001 
FAX: (516) 792-6664 
AEROHEX INCORPORATED 
35 S. Sacvle* Road, Pkdnvfew, NY 1 1 &03 USA. 
www.aerottmccom 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/E/D/V 


FmdAJohFast! 

http://www.washingtonpost.com 
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Educational Positions Available 



7EAOBRS FOR PARE 
Awarded disSncfion by Paris Chanter 

apn i yiH^ for barns | 

Working papeR. SwdCVti 
LE CQIFroR? BES 
63 nn La Boetb, 75008 Paris 
or caft 433 (01) 45 61 53 56' 


Domestic Positions Available 


ESTATE HANAGERfBinLER Na 
irear-aroixid to manage 2 
meinid homas on toe East Coat Must 
lavs great maragariai Ms to mosaa 
targe staff. Food £ bwaageAnW arperi- 
ance a piut. Uusl hue authorization b 
work In US. Safety camnansuate nth 
s^artetce. Pteasa fax mure to USA 
(212) 421-7871. 


Domestic Positions Wanted 


EXCELLENT CHEF m3 cook evenings. 
UW London Tdephone timber 
+44 fOl 956 966 178. 


Classified Advertising Sales Executive, 

^ Belgium and Luxembourg 

based in our Brussels office of the International 
Herald THbune, distributed daily in 184 countries 
worldwide. 

The candidate will be responsible for selling classi- 
fied advertising both on the telephone and face to 
face, for Belgium and Luxembouxg. 

The candidate should be bilingual in English and 
French - Dutch would also be advantageous; we are 
seeking an enthusiastic, dynamic individual who 
possesses strong interpersonal skills, is computer lit- 
erate and preferably has a background in sales. 

Please send a hand-written cover letter, together 
with your Curriculum Vitae to: 


John Tuygil 
tional Herald Trit 


International Herald Tribune 
204 Avenue de Tervunen box 2 
B-1150 Brussels - Belgium 
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Red Carnation Holds are currently 
looking for a highly polished and pro- 
fessional individual to join our team at 
The Milestone, Kensington, one of 
London's most exclusive Small Luxury Hotels. 

Experienced Butler Required 
The ideal candidate will have prior 5 star world-wide 
experience, and a sound knowledge of Afrikaans. 

If you have a proven track record in quality hotels and pos- 
sess the ability to create a “home from home" environment 
for our international guests we would like to hear from you. 


To apply, please contact Human Resources 

oo 0171 963 0706 or wric to 39/4 1 Buckingham Palace Road. 

London SW1W OPS. 


connections. 


Log onto CareerPath.com and you're instantly connected 
to a network of great job opportunities. 

Powered by leading newspapers, CareerPath.com brings you 
th.e greatest number of the most current jobs available on the Web. 

So visit us at www.careerpath.com today! 


($) CareerPath . com 

Where employers and employees dick. 



Appear every Monday in 
. The InterrankeL To advertise contact 
Sonya firoadicad in our London office: 
TeL- +44 171 5105725 
Rue + 44 171 987 3462 
or your nearest IHT office or 
representative. 
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GENERAL POSITIONS 


PARA LEG A I. 


International law firm jo Paris seeks a native English-speaking, 
paralegal to assist with mergers and acquisitions work, interna- 
tional litigation, general commercial law, translations, correspon- 
dence, etc. The candidate must speak very good French and have 
working papers. Young attorneys would be considered. 

Fax CV and cover letter to Mrs Bailey at: 01 45 01 55 00 


EDUCATION 


U.S.A. 
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Earn your MBA online, without putting your career 
on hold. Introducing the 2-year MBA from UMUC. 

UMUC - ranked by Forbes as one of the “Top 20 Cyber Universities" 
in the world - introduces its new 24-month, 42-credit MBA online 
program. It is designed to be Interdisciplinary, integrated and applied, 
exploring organizational and management processes in the comexr of a 
global business environment. Developed to accommodate working 
professionals with diverse academic credentials and organizational 
backgrounds, there is no GRE, GMAT or residency required. 

Phone : 30 1 -985-46 1 7 (U.S*A.) 

800-581-UMUC 

E-mail: mbaonline3@mfo-umuc.edu 
Web site: www.umacedu/mba 



UMUC 


State approval for ttnte Master of Business Administration program is expected May 1999. 


University of Maryland University College 



T ouro Umvcrsttaj Intcmationai 


T«Lpl4l8IWJW6 

Fae(?I4)8ifraw 

1QM2 tjfle tte S w UG 
Lib AfatoiUB. CA W20 


•Year education, any time, any where 
•High quriny ptogmn 
•Affordable &cost effective 
•SjdWt, MBA and PhD. is Business 

•Live srudem- faculty videoconferencing 


1 he Leading Internet ^nivcreittj 


Email: regirirotfon@touTounivorsity.adu 
Wob Site www.tourounivareity.odu 


FRANCE 


|*sr«ac/iiRg French to adults for 29 years 

INSTITUT DE FRANfAIS 

TOTAL IMMERSION on the French Riviera 
8'/;hrs per day with 2 meals. 8 levels : Beg. I to Adv. n 

ACCOMMODATION IN PRIVATE APARTMENTS 
Next 2-4 week course stem May 3. May 31 and all year 
06230 VWefaMKWMtr D2b. France. TcL (M XM 01 88 44 Fan (33) <83 76 V2 17 
WWW.lnStltUtdOtranCBlO.CORI SShSpS! 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A postgraduate business school 
with a truly global perspective 

HM RJJJfc ^ • Full time • Part time 
| VI DM * Open Access • Distance learning 


University 
at Surrey 


H fl In a wide range of specialisms, 

I VI W w including the following: 


including the following: 

• Human Resource ‘vlsr'iSg&rr 
nternaiicna'. Business • Flnarv-^i 



Surrey European Martsgement School 
University of Surrey. Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH 
Tel: +44 (01 1483 2S9347 Fix: t- 44 (Oi 1483 259511 
Email: sems5-jurrey.ac.uk Web: wwv.-.jems, iurrey.ac.uk 


SUMMa CAMPS - B4GUNP 


' Britain^ No 1 
far 7- llyflor dd» 
1 lV^tars 
• 0*0-40, 



See YVfextoesdav'j InkxnmrLrf 


iM-Borinoa Opportunity*. 
FtanduBes. Comnwroal Rid ElUli, 
Tdecnnununkuinm. Auinmoiisc 
and Entertaiunciil. 

To advertise confect Snreh Wa*if 
aa +tt 171 510 ST« 
or Due +*t 171 f»87 5i62 
A GREAT DEAL nAFFEMS 
AT THE lYTERMARKET 


GENERAL 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


IFUND1NG PROBLEMS?! 

for 

SOLUTIONS 
Contact 

BANCOR 

OF ASIA 
Bankable guarantees 
to secure funding 
for viable projects: 
VENTURE CAPITAL 
EQUITY LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 

Long term collateral 
Supported guarantees 

Fax (63-2) 810-9284 
Tel. (63-2) 894 5358 
www.bac.coni.ph 

iCGnunasaoA umM only upon funding! 
Biefcftni tommfcwn AMurea 


Chemonics International Inc 

te an iiuemadonal consulting firm working with the U5. Agency for 
International Development and other donors in support of economic 
growth and environmental management. To meet the requirements of 
our expanding portfolio of projects in Africa and Asia, we are now seek- 
ing technical specialists to fill existing and upcoming short- and long- 
term assignments In the following areas: 

• Macroeconomics, with expertise In trade, monetarjt and fiscal pofley 

- Environ menial economics 

- Community-based natural resource management 

• Municipal finance and management 

- Bankingiindfinanc^mioroflnance 

- Agribusiness and enterprise development 

Essential qualifications include an advanced degree In an appropriate 
discipline and at least 10 years of work experience. Indurflng work expe- 
rience in developing countries. Prior work with The U.5. Agency for inter- 
national Development is highly desirable. French-speaking profession- 
als are partiadarty encouraged to reply. We welcome the submission of 
CVs from non-US. as well as US. nationals. 

Please e-mail CVJo- 
AlmeeCutrona 
resource0chemonlc&£om 
No phone colls, please 
Oiemonks International inc 

1U3 20th Street NW 

Washington. DC 20036 
httpy/wwwxhemonicsxoni 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
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New Lower Rates . 1 

Call She U S. from: 

France 20C 

Germany 2ic 

Italy 25C 

Japan 2K 

U. K 15C 

Instant Activation 
Itemized 6-Second Billing 
2A - Hour Customer Service 


Agents caD 1.206.479.2816 


lei: 1.206.376. i962 
U.S.: 1.800.965.1626 
Fax. 1 .206.376:1 963 
•.vvAv.kaUback.ccm 
Email : infO'Skcil back. com 


Business Opportunities 


OFFSHORE 

COMPANIES 
Comprehensive Sennces 

let (0 } 1624 628591 

Far *44 10) IfiM 625126 
E-Mai aaonfrarmpnsfM 
Web Ste. ■wwjsWHm'jtormcc uk 

ASTON CORPORATE TRUSTEES LTD 


OFFSHORE COMPARES, For tree Dm- 
diure or adhrice Tet LcnQtm 44 181 741 
1224 Far 44 IS! 748 6558*6338 
«nv appietonco lA 


Financial Services 


PRIME COLLATERAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Vaiure Capital Hnarte AvateXe 
krGcwmmenl Ptotacaand 
Oovetnrm Compares 
lha are tor sale. 

Urge PtOf«B ou SpedaWy 
Also. Lmg Tom Finance tor 
Large ana Smart Canwamss 
No commission Una Funded 

REPRESENTATIVE 
Needed to ad as LOson 
Plwse reply in English 

VENTURE CAPITAL CONSULTANTS 
hwastnwtf bantare 
16311 Ventura Btvd. Suite 999 
Enono, CaMmia 91436 USA 
Fax No-- (8185 905-1838 
TaU (818) 78M422 
Httesvt Sr. Assoc Orta OG. Le*fttaC 


Business Services 


ATELEiA MANAGEMENT LTD 

iOftsbore Caiportee & Truss) 
Conrad: Tom GotAtVUan Abert 
WF4r *44 1324 616007*16006 
E-mai adMfrertwpnsenfl 
a Bernard Cantxay. Franca 
TeVRuc *33 2 g69l7fl29.«8T79M 
UoMe *33 60S 732796 


YOUR OFFCE M LOIOON 

Bond street ■ Mail. Phone. Fax, Telex 

Tet 44 171 290 9000 Fax 171 499 751T 


Legal Services 


DIVORCE M 1 DAV. No travel Wrap- 
Box 377. 5uiuy, MA 01776 USA Tet 
978/443^387. Fat 97W4M183 


Personals 


THANK YOU SACRED HEART 
d Jesus end Sait Jute 
tor prayers answered 


Announcements 
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SUBSCRIBER CUSTOMER SERVICE: . 
For tpeshofB or guanas atou tte defc- 
ery d your newspaper, the status oi your 
ancscrpims or adorn ontenig a nteiyh 
tton, please aril the Mtowing nunfeers: 

EURtJPE, MBOLE EAST AND AFRICA: < 
TOLL FREE - Austria 0660 8120 Baf- 
ghinr 00800 4 448 7827 Denmark 
00600 4 448 7827 France 00600 4 448' , 
7827 Gummy 00800 4 440 7827 Great. 
Britain 00600 4 440 7827 Greece (paid 
caai (Oil 529 9060 Ireland 00800 4 448- : 
7B27 Israel (paid call 03 5121750 «afy , 
167 78004b Luxembourg 0600 2703 
Netheritrefe 00800 4 448 7827 Norway 
00600 4 448 7&7 Sweden 020 797039 
Sretartend 00000 4 448 7027 Eteewtere 
(+33) 1 41 439 361 THE AMERICAS:. - 
USA ItaUrfHrt 1-800-8822884 Bsmtae 
(+1) 212 7523890 ASIA: Hang Kong ] 
2922 1171 brionaria (6221) 7179206V ; 
Japan ttoU-liae) 0420 464 027 Korea. - 
3672 0044 Materia (603J 9612814 PhO-. 
iarines B95 4946 Stogapore 325 0835 - 
Taiwan 7753456 TJwtond 277 4485 
Eteeahare (+852) 29221171 
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To get a really good job,! j arts 
you need really good 


FEELMG leaf? ■ Haring preWfims 1 SOS 
HELP ntetofine h Erefon. From 3P1I to 
11:PM. Tet Pans +33(P)1 *7 23 BO BO 


Auto Rentals 


RENT AUTO DERGI FRANCE: Weekend 
FF500 ■ 7 days FF1500 Td- Paris 
*33 (0(1 4368 5555 Fax (0)1 4353 9526 


Internet address: 

http :// HTW-ihLeom 
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EDITORIALS/OPINION 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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Russia Out of Step 

Just about every European nation Slobodan Milosevic violated bis own 
had its representative at Washington’s commitments to those goals, commjt- 
mega-summit this past weekend. NA- merits that the Security Council had 


tribune LetYTake Asian Fear of Globalization Seriously 
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Conspicuously absent, though, were 
the Russians. That was unfortunate for 
NATO and the Clinton administration, 
which have worked hard, and rightly 
so, to make a place for Russia in the 
new Europe. It was even more un- 


fortunate for Russia itself, which now 
finds itself more isolated than ever, and 
more exposed in its weakness. 

The proximate cause for Russia's 
boycott is NATO’s war in Kosovo. The 
bombing campaign has aroused strong 
emotions in Russia, all negative. Some 
Russians say it proves right the fears 
they harbored from the start that 
NATO is an aggressive, not a defen- 
sive. alliance. There is sympathy for 
the Serbs, who share a version of Rus- 
sia's Orthodox religion. Among poli- 
cymakers. who waged their own brutal 
war against ethnic separatists in 
Chechnya, the anxiety is that the 
Kosovo example could be used to frac- 
ture Russia. And there is resentment 
that NATO launched this campaign 
without authorization from the LIN Se- 
curity Council — that is to say. without 
the approval of Russia and China. 

Opposition to NATO's action is not. 
in and of itself, dishonorable. Plenty of 
Americans and Europeans share the 
view that an air campaign was not the 
optimal way for NATO to achieve its 
goals. But Russia in two ways has 
diminished its stature and its standing 
to make this argument 

First, it has failed ro put forward any 
true alternative. Throughout the past 
year, Russia claimed to share the goals 
of autonomy for Kosovo, an end to 
ethnic violence and a withdrawal of 
most Serbian troops. But when 


lions on how to enforce agreements 
that it had backed or to protect the 
civilians of Kosovo. 

More serious has been Russia’s re- 
fusal to condemn or even acknowledge 

the massive crimes against humanity 
for which Mr. Milosevic is respon- 
sible. It is fine to argue against NATO 
bombing, if that is your view, and to 
call attention ro the civilian casualties 
that such bombing is bound to produce, 
li is not fine to pretend, as Prime Min- 
ister Yevgeni Primakov did early on. 
that the mass exodus from Kosovo is 
caused entirely by NATO’s bombing. 
It is not fine to claim, as Foreign Min- 
ister Igor Ivanov did, that the forced 
expulsions are purely a matter ot West- 
ern propaganda. It will not be forgotten 
that so many Russian politicians could 
not bring themselves to condemn the 
mass rapes and murders. 

Now President Boris Yeltsin has ap- 
pointed as Kosovo negotiator his 
former prune minister. Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin. This may be as much a slap 
at his current prime minister. Mr. Pri- 
makov, as a genuine attempt to make 
peace, but NATO is right to encourage 
Mr. Chernomyrdin's efforts. Russia's 
government also has sidestepped calls 
from the Communist and nationalist 
opposition to take extreme measures, 
such as sending arms to Yugoslavia. 

If Russia can be brought back into 
the process without compromise to 
NATO's principles, so much the bet- 
ter. But its involvement can be mean- 
ingful only to the extent that it ac- 
knowledges the reality and con- 
sequences of Mr. Milosevic's crimes. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Against School Violence 


There is of course no certain antidote 
to the kind of violence that claimed 15 
lives at Columbine High School in 
Colorado last week, no simple way to 
predict its occurrence, no magic cure 
for die pathologies that make it pos- 
sible. President Bill Clinton himself 
confessed to a feeling of mystification 
when he visited a Virginia high school 
last Thursday to share his grief. 

He promised (o search for answers, as 
we Americans all must The Columbine 
massacre followed a half-dozen inci- 
dents of deadly school violence since 
late 1997, and while it would distort 
reality to say that the country is in the 
grip of an epidemic, people are clearly 
on edge, especially since violence has a 
way of copying violence. 

The fact that there is no perfect 
solution cannot be used as a cover for 
doing nothing. The country is far from 
powerless. There are useful steps that 
can be taken by governments, school 
officials, teachers, parents and even the 
students themselves. Here are a few. 

School security. Americans rightly 
resist regimentation, but schools must 
be weapon-free zones, and if that re- 
quires extra security, so be it. In the 
1996-97 school year, more than 6.000 
students were expelled for bringing 
guns to school. About 5 percent of the 
nation's schools use walk-through 
metal detectors, and 10 percent use 
harid-held devices. Federal and state 
officials should look hard at the ex- 
perience at these schools. If the con- 
siderable investment in equipment and 
the personnel to run it seems to pay off. 
a dramatic expansion in the use of 
metal detectors, beyond the relatively 
modest growth envisioned by the Clin- 
ton administration, would be in order. 

In addition, Mr. Clinton said on Fri- 
day that a federal program begun last 
year would underwrite 2.000 new po- 
lice officers in schools that ask for 
them. Congress should weigh ah ex- 
pansion of that program. 

Early intervention. What little is 
known of rhe twisted motives of the 
two troubled, suicidal killers raises 
profound cultural and psychological 
questions, the answers to which lie not 
in Washington or the state legislatures 
but in the schools and among parents, 
students and community leaders. 

Last June, after a similar shooting at 
a high school in Springfield, Oregon, 
Mr. Clinton directed the departments 
of education and justice to develop an 
“early warning guide” to help adults 
reach out to troubled children quickly 
and effectively. The guide, written in 
Intimidating bureau era tcse and prob- 
ably gathering dust on many school 


shelves, nevertheless provides a useful 
checklist of common behavioral char- 
acteristics of troubled students and a 
range of strategies — including anon- 
ymous hotlines, “anger management” 
programs and other forms of coun- 
seling — to engage students and par- 
ents without violating privacy. 

Whether these strategies could have 
prevented the Columbine tragedy is un- 
knowable. But news reports suggest that 
the two killers had exhibited threatening 
behavior and left plenty of other warn- 
ing signs scattered about, including apo- 
calyptic messages on the Internet, Pos- 
sibly because of a failure in commu- 
nication among students, parents, teach-, 
ers and other officials, these clues were 
never assembled in a way (hat might 
have prevented the shooting. 

Gun control. There are more than 
200 million weapons floating around 
the country, and a few commonsense 
gun control measures that would make 
it a lot harder for confused Hitler wor- 
shipers in black trench coats to amass a 
huge amount of lethal firepower. Mr. 
Clinton had already announced his in- 
tention to resubmit legislation aimed at 
getting guns out of the hands of young 
people. It would hold adults criminally 
liable when juveniles obtain weapons of 
theirs and use them in crimes. 

The Columbine shooting may fi- 
nally persuade House Speaker Dennis 
Hasiert and the Seriate majority leader, 
Trent Lott to allow a prompt recorded 
vote on these and other long-buried 
gun control measures. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

Other Comment 

Too Many Guns Around 

In 1996, the last year for which 
comparative statistics are available, 
there were 15 handgun -caused deaths 
in Japan, 30 in Britain, 106 in Canada 
— and 9,390 in the United States. 

In 1996. 4,643 children and teen- 
agers were killed in America with guns: 
2,866 murdered, 1,309 by suicide, 468 
in unintentional shootings. 

“We should teach kids how to re- 
solve conflicts, “ says Stephen Teret, a 
professor at Johns Hopkins University 
and director of its Center for Gun Policy 
and Research. But there are 52 million 
schoolchildren in America, and a con- 
flict resolution program that is 99.9 
percent successful will leave 52,000 
kids ready to commit mayhem. "For 
them, you want ro make sure there’s nor 
an operable gun within reach." 

— FrcJ HiaU. commenting in 
The Washington Post. 
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H onolulu— as the effects of the 

economic crisis continue to ripple 
through Asia, a central issue has moved 
to die forefront of debate: the impact of 
globalization on Asian societies. 

While countries once termed "mir- 
acles" struggle to recover from a crisis 
that in some cases destroyed years of 
progress in just weeks, mainstream 
Asian thinkers from India to Japan are 
pointing to globalization — meaning 
open borders for flows of finance, busi- 
ness, trade, ideas and cultural values — 
as a threat to national well-being. 

The outcome of this debate will have 
implications for Asian and Western 
governments alike. 

Before the crisis, many Asian gov- 


By Dru C. Gladney and Christopher B. Johnstone 

Korea, Indonesia and China, growing Confronted with such P*** 8 *^?** 
prosperity and political repression some Asian leaders have turned to - 
went hand in hand nouncing globalization asa oewfwmo 


the assumption that economics could 
be separated from politics. 

The economic ensis has thrown such 
assumptions into doubt. Asia is now 
deeply aware of the costs of being a 
globalization “loser." With millions 


hristopher B. Johnstone 

Confronted with such pressures, charterers* 

some Asian leaders have turned to de- 

nouncing globalization as a ^orraof mat L to turn, should recognize that 
Western imperialism. Ppnf Minister Asra, m uun ^ have ^ been buf- 
Mahathir bin Mohamad of Malaysia Western ^unen^ Md ^ njan _ 
has accused the West of using financial vrill be a central 

markets to bring Asia to ns knees. Sun- f^ g OQ ^ polimf agendas of Wash- 
ilar sentiment has been voicedby some ran ^ Bonn long 

officials and intellectuals in China, In- rngion, Undwu rwi 

donesia, India and Japan. W The challenge for the West and Asia 

For now, no Asian countries apoear window to 

likely to reverse should te kept. open, a 
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liberalization and broader integration 
into the global economy spurred rapid 
growth across Asia. 

Rising living standards made people 
willing to tolerate governments that 
were often authoritarian, a phenom- 
enon sometimes described as “perfor- 
mance-based" legitimacy. In South 


Indonesia, Thailand and South Korea 
make clear that embracing globaliz- 
ation entails political, social and even 
cultural costs. Transparency, account- 
ability and the rule of law are required 
by the global economy. These features 
of globalization are far less welcome in 
many parts of Asia. 


against the West, especially if the cur- 
rent signs of recovery in East Asia, fail 
to live up to their promise. Such a 
backlash could have serious implica- 
tions for American influence in the re- 
gion, and harm Asian interests as well. 

The West must abandon triiimphal- 
ist rhetoric, and recognize that Asian 


Mr. Gladney is a dean ai die Asia- 
Pacific Center for Security Studies m 
Honolulu, and Mr. Johnstone is a re- 
search fellow at the center. They con- 
tributed this comment to the interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 


The Kosovo Test for Successors to the NATO Founders 


W ASHINGTON — At for- 
eign policy gatherings, 
they were known as the “suc- 
cessor generation" — the bright 
young men and women who 
would someday succeed to lead- 
ership of the Western alliance. 
They were encouraged to think 
of themselves as heirs to such 
people as Dean Acheson and 
George Marshall, the founding 
generation that had foughi 
World War II and created the 
great postwar institutions. 

It was like waiting to come 
into an inheritance, the big, fat 
trust fund known as NATO. 
ThaL looked to be easy work, 
living off the interest without 
having to put much back in — at 
least until a few months ago. 

This past weekend's 50th an- 
niversary celebration marked a 
rite of passage. “The Greatest 
Generation.” as Tom Brokaw 
calls the founders, finally 
handed off the baton to the sons 
and daughters who came of age 
in the turbulent, make-believe 
world of the late 1960s and 
early '70s. 

To an unusual degree. Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton and his ad- 
visers are products of a de- 
liberate effort to shape this suc- 
cessor generation. They are a 
team of “meritocrats,” people 
who were credentiaJed and val- 
idated for leadership by Amer- 
ica’s top universities, founda- 
tions and think tanks. 

In 1994, a year after Mr. 
Clinton took office, 1 counted at 
least 15 Rhodes scholars in the 
administration, stx of them on 
the White House staff. They had 
gone off to Oxford to acquire 
the tools of managing an empire 
— at least that had been the 
intention of the founder. Cecil 
Rhodes, although that mattered 
Jess to the recipients than the 
fact that they were collecting 
the best merit badge of all. 

Like many aspiring “suc- 
cessors," many of the Clin- 
tonites were members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 
lit 1994 I counted eight mem- 
bers of the cabinet, including the 
president, who were members 
of this inner circle of the Es- 


By David Ignatius 


tabtishmenL This year, despite 
many changes in the cabinet, the 
council's quota is still eight 

The Clinton meritocrats had 
been schooled for leadership 
but nor tested. There was a 
suspicion in the land that they 
might not be up to the job. Their 
r£sum6s were long on creden- 
tials but short on experience. 

Whatever youthful flings the 
Clintonites might have had with 
anti-war politics or cultural re- 
bellion, most of them had 
quickly retreated to the safety 
of big institutions and powerful 
patrons. The most successful 
member of the Clinton cabinet 
was the one who had been 
schooled in risk, working on the 
arbitrage desk at Goldman 
Sachs — Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin. 

The foreign policy team was 
weaker. Now the test has come. 
You can tel! from the bags 


under his eyes chat Mr. Clinton 
is finally learning what the bur- 
den of leadership is about He 
understands that in Kosovo he 
is writing the decisive chapter 
of his presidency, and also one 
for his generation. So far, it does 
not make for happy reading. 

The president and his team 
initially proved as unready as 
their doubters feared. In a 
hideous irony of history, they 
found themselves re-treading 
the path of gradual escalation 
that was part of the disaster of 
Vietnam. With the best of in- 
tentions but ruinously poor 
planning and strategy, they em- 
barked on a war without fully 
understanding its • potential 
costs and consequences. 

Perhaps we Americans really 
do' understand now how we got 
into Vietnam. We see a president 
edging hesitantly into a conflict 
that seems morally justified but 


remote from the nation’s in- 
terests; we see generals and in- 
telligence advisers offering con- 
flicting advice — saluting to the 
president’s face but grousing be- 
hind his back; we see columnists 
denouncing any presidential 
hesitation about shedding blood 
as moral cowardice. And we see 
the inescapable logic of what 
many ordinary people took to be 
the lesson of Vietnam: If you’re 
in it, win it 

But maybe this is a good time 
to take Vietnam off the table 
(like the Holocaust, it is a 
unique event, not a metaphor) 
and recall the personalities of 
50 years ago. 

What distinguished the 
founder generation was plan- 
ning for the peace even as you 
were fighting a war. They 
began that planning process in 
1943, and we are still living off 
the institutions they created. 

How do we foster economic 
and political stability in the 


Balkans, rather than the mess 
we have now? How do we draw 
the Russians into helping us 
manage a stable, democratic 
Balkans, making them partners 
in peace rather than zealots for 

S wtwar Serbian revanchism? 

ow do we help Serbs create a 
modem nation worthy of their 
patriotism? To ask questions 
like these is not to undermine 
the war effort but to give it more 
depth and staying power. 

Resolve and clarity. Those 
were the gifts that made the 
NATO founding generation so 
admirable. You cannot leant 
those qualities ax great univer- 
sities. You leant them through 
the bitter, heartbreaking expe- 
riences of real life. 

It doesn't get any more real 
than the war in Kosovo, and in 
the next few weeks and months <sr 
the successor generation will 
have a chance to earn its in- 
heritance. 

The Washington Past. 



Patient Firmness Is a Better Policy Than Bombing 


C AMBRIDGE, Massachu- 
setts — Fifty-four years 
ago this month, I became the 
director for overall effects of 
the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey. After some months of 
work with a talented staff, the 
interrogation of Albert Speer 
and other German officials and 
the examination of excellent 
German records, we concluded 
that the great strategic air at- 
tacks had not appreciably re- 
duced German war production. 

Nor had they effectively 
shortened the war. That was 
won by ground troops with tac- 
tical air support up from Nor- 
mandy and across the vast 
plains of Russia. 

This finding was strongly as- 
sailed by friends of the Army 
Air Force, as it then was. but in 
the end was mostly accepted. 

It was also learned, not sur- 
prisingly, that the ordinary cit- 
izens of the German cities — 
Cologne. Hamburg. Berlin and, 
just as the war was ending. 


By John Kenneth Galbraith 


Dresden — were far more in 
fear of the American and British 
bombers than of their own 
highly adverse government 
In Japan, a similar study 
found the country’s industrial 
plants to be more vulnerable, 
but it was civilians — men, 
women and children — who 
suffered, includingat Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki. The war was 
won by ground troops fighting 
island by island up from Gua- 
dalcanal, and by sea power, in- 
cluding, of course, carriers and 
combat aircraft 

A few years later in Korea the 
situation was the same. That war 
was brought to an end by troops 
on the ground. Airpower did not 
save General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's forces on his venture to 
the Yalu River. Twice the weight 
of bombs dropped on Germany 
did not affect the outcome of the 
war in Vietnam. It took ground 
troops to recover Kuwait 


And now the allies are relying 
on aircraft in Serbia and Kosovo. 
In keeping with tire history, it is 
possible that this aerial assault 
has strengthened Slobodan Mi- 
losevic. For the ordinary Serbian 
citizen there is less to fear from 
him than from NATO bombers. 
And one can at least wonder 
whether many of the refugees 
from Kosovo left because of the 
threat from the air. 

The commitment to ahpower 
has two sources. There is, first, 
the hope, real but rarely enun- 
ciated. that we can have war 
without casualties — a clean, 
hygienic operation, away from 
the arras, shells, physical miser- 
ies, wounds and death of ground 
warfare. And which avoids the 
domestic political effect from 
the body bags being unloaded. 

More important, technical 
achievement, public expendi- 
ture and industrial influence ail 
urge the use of airpower. All 


A Balkan Cold Shower on Alliance Activism 


P ARIS — NATO’s concep- 
tion of a new and expanded 
strategic mission was put into 
action in Yugoslavia a month 
before its scheduled discussion 
ai the alliance's anniversary 
gathering this past weekend in 
Washington. The experience 
has greatly dampened enthu- 
siasm for NATO activism. 

“Out-of-area” missions to 
keep world order now appear in 
a different light than when the 
idea was launched by the Rand 
Corporation. 

Washington authorities tried 
to reanimate their guests' spirits 
in the days before the NATO 
anniversary observance by pro- 
posing still another NATO mis- 
sion. this time peaceful, to “re- 
build” the Balkans — “so that 
we never get into this mess 
again," as a European diplomat 
was quoted as saying. 

But minds have teen on the 
human catastrophe in the Bal- 
kans. and on the question of 
ground intervention to prevent 
Slobodan Milosevic from win- 
ning his war. Rebuilding the 
Balkans has to wait. 

In any case rhe example 
offered, Bosnia's reconstruc- 
tion, was unfortunate. The in- 
ternational effort in Bosnia has 
rested upon a wholly artificial 
political structure that now is 
doomed. Even if NATO wins 
the war with Serbia, the rump 
Republika Srpska's “federa- 
tion” with the Muslims and 
Croatians of Bosnia will not 
endure. It may not even last to 
the end of the war. 

The experience of the last 
few weeks has demonstrated 
the danger and difficulty of the 
role or international " order- 
keeper. and has undermined 


By William Pfafif 


NATO's claim to be able to 
play that role well. 

The alliance has thus far 
proved unable to wage the kind 
of war that Mr. Milosevic’s 
Yugoslavia is waging. NATO’s 
kina of war. in the air. is ca- 
pable of annihilating Serbia, but 
NATO is maladapted to a non- 
apocalypric mode of warfare. 

Until now, NATO was auto- 
matically assumed omnipotent, 
and membership in the alliance 
was assumed to confer all but 
total security. Now the new 
members gathered in Washing- 
ton found they had assumed 
responsibilities which, partic- 
ularly for Hungary, could prove 
dangerous. They have acquired 
an unexpected enemy, Serbia, 
and Russia’s hostility as well. 

The main issues of contro- 
versy over a new NATO stra- 
tegic concept have been: 

• The appropriateness and le- 
gitimacy of interventions out- 
side the NATO region. 

■ The advisability of chan- 
ging the character of the NATO 
mission to address proliferation 
of mass destruction weapons, 
terrorism, the dreg trade and 
organized crime. 

• The legitimacy of NATO 
actions taken without United 
Nations authorization. 

• European -.American rela- 
tions within the alliance, mean- 
ing creation of an autonomous 
European “pillar” and a 
change in the command struc- 
ture in Europe's favor. 

The last issue is the most 
important because in its way it 
incorporates ail of the others. 
Washington wants NATO's 
membership, zone of action and 


missions enlarged, but the 
European members are divided 
on all of those questions. 

There is also, in European 
public opinion, and in most 
government circles as well, re- 
sentment of American “hege- 
mony” and pressures. 

In Washington there is open 
criticism of allied “freeload- 
ing” and low defense budgets. 
The Yugoslav war will increase 
European military spending, 
whatever the outcome. 

The other side of European 
criticism of Washington is a 
painful recognition of how weak 
Europe is, how dependent on 
America to solve its problems, 
how vulnerable to being drawn 
into unwanted difficulties. 

Another lesson taken in 
Europe is the unwieldiness of 
alliance action. This applies di- 
rectly to the European ambition 
to establish a security and for- 
eign policy “identity." 

Nineteen NATO nations 
have had to approve every step 
in the Yugoslav war. Every 
nation has had the right (which 
France has sometimes exer- 
cised. to Washington 's great an- 
noyance) to veto bombing tar- 
gets, escalations of the war, and 
an oil embargo on Serbia. This 
has underlined the virtues of a 
"coalition of the willing” in 
conducting foreign and strategic 
policy. That is the only way the 
European Union will have such 
a policy — if it ever does. 

NATO’s extension and redir- 
ection have been seen in Wash- 
ington as part of a desirable if not 
inevitable political “globaliza- 
tion," counterpart to the eco- 
nomic globalization of die past 


few years, in both cases U.S.- 
inspired and American-led. 

The new strategic concept is 
not a plan with much support 
outside the United States today, 
and in the United States it per- 
haps has less support now than 
before the bombing began. 

Foreign affairs are back in 
the U.S. campaign debate in a 
big way. Who is elected the 
new American president, a year 
from November, may be de- 
cided in Kosovo. 

International Herald Tribune. 

Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 


that is lacking is military ef- 
fectiveness and tolerance from 
the enemy civilians who are be- 
ing bombed. 

What then should be Amer- 
ica’s concern and that of the 
NATO alliance on Serbia, in- 
cluding Kosovo? I do not urge 
ground operations. These 
would only provoke the adverse 
public and political reaction 
that has made airpower so pop- 
ular. And I do not wish to con- 
sign the young to injury and 
death, and certainly not 'when 
there is a better solution. 

The better solution is pa- 
tience. We should suspend the 
bombin° isolate Serbia eco- 
nomically and use our ample 
resources and organizational 
skills to make the life of the 
refugees as secure, even pleas- 
ant as possible. And we should 
give strong financial support to 
Albania ami Macedonia to help 
with the huge burden imposed 
on tfaem. 

Let us open the United States 
yet further to refugees. That has 
been our greatest past service to 
the deprived and despairing of 
the world, and all to our own ' 
ultimate benefiL 

Time is the greatest of all 
curatives. If the NATO allies 
stop the bombing and are open 
to negotiation, eventually rea- 
son will rule. There will be ne- 
gotiations, some kind of set- 
dement. War, on the contrary, 
does not heal, and its effect on 
participants and those unhap- 
pily present is all too evident. 

The writer, a professor emer- 
itus of economics at Harvard 
arid author most recently of 
"The Good Society,” contrib- 
uted this comment to The New 
York Times. 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1899: Factory Woe 

PHILADELPHIA — An explo- 
sion occurred at Fleer’s chewing 
gum factory, in which it is sup- 
posed 400 girls were employed 
at the time, a number of which 
were killed and many injured. 
The building was completely 
wrecked. All the hospital am- 
bulances in the city were brought 
into requisition for carrying 
away the dead and injured. 

1924: Bubbly Craze 

PARIS — With the exception of 
the United States, the world is 
drinking so much French cham- 
pagne that consumption has 
now reached pre-war figures. 
Before the war, the French only 
consumed 25 per cent of the 
output and the rest was exported, 
while to-day the consumption in 
France reaches 65 per cent, and 
only 35 per cent is exported. 
The increase is explained by the 
increasing number of American 


*1 


visitors, who are dry at home 
and who here drink more than 
they used to do. On the other 
hand, French people, fearing the 
increased cost of living, have 
bought up large stocks for future 
consumption. 

1949: West Germany 

FRANKFURT — The long con- 
troversy over the constitution for 
a west German State ended with 
agreement on die formation of a 
western “federal republic of 
Germany.” Points of difference 
among the American, British, 
and French Military Governors 
and Gentian poEtical leaders 
ended in agreement. “We have 
reconciled all differences be- 
tween the occupation powers 
and the Germans, and the Ger- 
mans have reconciled all differ- 
ences among themselves,” Gen- 
era! Clay told a press conference. * 
‘in the interest of the German 
people and of Europe’s political 
future, we have agreed.” 
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HEALTH/SCIENCE 


Why Are 
We Here? 


The Great Debate 


By Carey Goldberg 

New Yuri. Times Service 


W ASHINGTON — What if 
Jerry Springer decided to do 
one of his talk shows pitting 
one particle physicist who 
believed in God against another who did 
not? And if he asked them to hash out, 
before a Live audience, whether the uni- 
verse is the product of divine design? 

The result might be something like the 
refreshingly rousing debate between the 
Nobel Prize laureate Steven Weinberg 
and the knighted physicist-turned- theo- 
logian John Polkinghorne that invigor- 
ated hundreds of people here at a con- 
ference meant to bring science and re- 
ligion closer together, and highlighted 
the current twists on an age-old dispute. 

“I was almost waiting for it to de- 
teriorate into a physical fight,” said 
Janice Herndon, a Georgetown Univer- 
sity student who attended the confer- 
ence with her science and religion class. 
**I think it was pretty much a draw.” 
it was a little livelier than the making 
nice-nice between scientists and religion- 
ists that has typified the recent rash of 
such conferences, courses and panels. 

Propelled by intriguing advances in 
cosmology and by millions of dollars 
from the Templeton Foundation, efforts 
to build a ‘'constructive dialogue” be- 
tween science and religion have pro- 
liferated of late, attacking big “Why are 
we here?” questions and conveying a 
sense that it has never seemed more like 
3 A.M. in the dorm room of America. 
The encounters are sometimes-awk- 
ward mixes that touch on such topics as 
the possible overlap between physi- 
cists' assertions that the universe's laws 
seem fine-tuned to allow human ex- 
istence and theologians* ideas about a 
caring creator. 

Bah. humbug, said Mr. Weinberg. He 
does not even believe, he said, that there 
should be a “constructive dialogue" 
between science and religion at all, be- 
cause that * ‘could help to give religion a 
kind of legitimacy it shouldn’t have.” 
And as for the Templeton money and 
the mounting science ^and-religion 

trend. “I deplore it," he said, and pre- 
dicted that it would peter out 
But that did not keep him from hap- 
pily taking on his old Cantabrigian 
friend. Mr. Polkinghorae, in a debate 
ranging from quantum mechanics to 
morality. 

The match — held in the same Smith- 
sonian Museum of Natural History aud- 
itorium as a famous 1920 debate on the 
size of the universe between Harlow 
Shapley and Heber Curtis — became 
something of a centerpiece for the three- 
day “Cosmic Questions" conference 
put on by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
Templeton Foundation. Its agenda was 
to explore three jumbo questions: Was 
there a beginning? Is the universe de- 
signed? And are we alone? 

Besides the Polkinghorne-Weinberg 
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Weinberg, left, and Polkinghorne in their * constructive dialogue ' ’ 


debate, cosmologists generally dis- 
cussed their findings and unanswered 
questions about the early universe in 
purely scientific terms, while theolo- 
gians referred largely to text and God, 
and there was a powerful sense that 
□ever the twain shall meet. 

But Mr. Polkinghorne and Mr. Wein- 
berg actually engaged. And though Mr. 
Weinberg asserted that most scientists 
he knew did not even think enough about 
religion to call themselves atheists, their 
statements did illuminate how recent 
cosmological findings influence the 
choice between belief and unbelief, for 
those who do bother to think about it. 

These days, as Mr. Polkinghorne put 
it, given the state of knowledge about 
the seemingly fine-tuned laws of the 
universe, “there are two broad cate- 
gories of possible explanations; Either 
there are many universes, and ours is 
one by chance, or there is a single uni- 
verse that is the way it is” because a 
creator wanted it that way. 


B OTH those ideas, he empha- 
sized. are metaphysical in 
character. On that, Mr. Wein- 
berg agreed, noting that the 
“anthropic” reasoning that focuses on 
the human-size universe “may be mys- 
tical mumbo jumbo or it may be just 
common sense.” 


“These are open questions,” be said. 
Are the constants of nature remarkably 


“Are the constants of nature remarkably 
well-adjusted for the existence of life?” 
“We just don't know enough yet 
about fundamental physics to answer 
that,” he said. Mr. Polkinghorne al- 
lowed that he did not think it could be 
proved that God existed, or that God did 
not exist, for that matter. 

So the two were left to argue pretty 
much on the basis of taste. 

“With or without religion,” Mr. 
Weinberg said, “you would have good 
people doing good tilings and evil people 
doing evil things. But for good people to 
do evil things, that takes religion. ’ ’ Mir. 
Polkinghorae countered that religious 
revelation and transformation had also 
led evil people to do good things. 

In general, he argued, science by itself 
cannot answer a metaphysical question 
like whether the universe is designed. 


only a theological problem, but a jan- 
itorial problem,” Mr. Weinberg added. 


BOOKS 


WOMAN 

An Intimate Geography 

By Natalie Angier. 398 pages. 
$25. Houghton Mifflin. 

Reviewed by 
Marilyn Yalom 

N atalie angier'S 

dazzling new book calls 
upon biology and evolution to 
celebrate the female body. Its 
upbeat message — that wom- 
en are far stronger, more sexu- 
al, aggressive and adaptive 
than usually given credit for 
— is supported by rigorous 
scientific underpinnings. In 
laying out her argument, she 
takes on those currently fash- 
ionable evolutionary psychol- 
ogists who present women as 
fundamentally less interested 
in the joys of sex and worldly 
achievement than men and 
therefore programmed for 
monogamous unions with 
older, higher-status males. 

Tain’t so. says Angier, a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning sci- 
ence writer for TheNew York 
Times. Look again. What 
you'll see through her eyes 
will startle and amaze you. 

To begin with, there are the 
sex chromosomes: two X 
chromosomes for women. 


and one X and one Y for men. 
In the view of Angier’s father 
(a major presence in her 
psychic life), chromosomes 
prove the case for male su- 
periority: X and Y equal di- 
versity and genius, while X 
and X are “chromosomal 
bores.” Yet as Angier takes 
pleasure in noting, the X chro- 
mosome is six times larger 
than the Y and has a “vastly 


higher gene richness.' 
Then there is the e 


Then there is the egg, the 
largest cell in the body and the 
only spherical one, “a geo- 
meter’s dream” likened to a 
pearl that lasts for decades 
and is hard to crush. It is “the 
true sun, the light of life.” 
Such flights into poetic rap- 
ture is one of the book’s styl- 
istic strengths, along with the 
first-person anecdotes that 
add a wryly humorous note. 

Moving from the micro- 


scopic to bigger body pans, 
“Woman: An intimate Geos- 


“Woman: An intimate Geog- 
raphy” dramatizes female 
anatomy and physiology. A 
chapter on the evolution of the 
clitoris reminds us that Freud 
had it all wrong: His theory 
that cliroraJ orgasm is “in- 
fantile” and vaginal orgasm 
‘‘mature” should be seen as 
“a blot on history's under- 


standing of female sexuality. ’ ’ 
Instead, Angier writes, the 
clitoris has no greater end than 
to serve women's pleasure, 
and that is end enough. Unlike 
its drudge male homologue, 
the perns, on duty for both 
urination and ejaculation, the 
clitoris is a specialized organ 
capable of repeated stimula- 
tion and multiple orgasm. 

Given these facts, we are 
asked to ponder why men’s 
sexual satisfaction is more 
aggrandized than women's. 
And we are asked to consider 
the reasons that clitoridec- 
tomy is still practiced on 
some 2 million women each 
year, mainly in Africa. Here 
Angier does not mince words: 
“Genital cutting is an ex- 
treme abuse of human rights. 
Like slavery and apartheid, it 
is unacceptable.” 

And one must not forget 
that other quintessential^ fe- 
male body part, the uterus. 
Here. too. the reader of 
“Woman” encounters a 
bracing mix of fallacy, sci- 
ence and politics. 

More to the point today is 
the question of ownership. 
Pro- and ami-abortion 
spokesmen claim the right to 
determine what may or may 


not take place in the uterus. 
Does the uterus belong to the 
woman who houses one, or, 
in the case of pregnant wom- 
en, does it belong to the fetus, 
or the fetus’s representatives 
in the form of church and 
state? Or to doctors who, 
Angier says, overindulge the 
urge to cut by performing 
more Caesarean sections and 
hysterectomies than are war- 
ranted? This self-proclaimed 
"feminist, pro-woman" 
writer takes pains to suggest 
that each woman should be 
the mistress of her own cor- 
poreal house. 

Angier never hides her 
political agenda. Nor does 
she hide the insights derived 
personally from her life, es- 
pecially from her experiences 
as a daughter, wife and moth- 
er. Her own small daughter 
has made her exquisitely sen- 
sitive to kinship with “the 
tribe of woman,” starting 
with their similar bodies. 


Marilyn Yalom, author of 
"A History of the Breast." 
wrote this for The New York 
Times. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 


T RYING to count the num- 
ber of bridge players in 


X ber of bridge players in 
the world is an impossible 
task, although there have been 
many wildly over-optiraistic 
guesses. The first step is easy: 
Add the membership figures 
of the national bridge orga- 
nizations and you get68 1 ,000. 
The second step, far more dif- 
ficult, is to count those who 
play in clubs but do not belong 
to national organizations. The 
third step, about as easy as 
enumerating undetected 
mnrders, is to count those who 
play socially in their homes. 

A weekly foursome in 
(Manhattan consists of Rich- 
ard Berg, Richard Gelles, 
yr.3ne‘ MvEwen and Don 
W-efi. Thej hod trouble 


with the diagrammed deal and 
concluded in the post-mortem 
that there was no makable 
game. Bui were they right? 

In practice the bidding fol- 
lowed. the course shown up to 
three clubs, but South feared a 
total misfit and eventually 
permitted his partner to play in 
three no-trump. That proved a 


NORTH 

* — 

94 

ft- 

+itt 7 


WEST 

4 - 

7KJ 10 9 5 
ft — 

4 - 


EAST 

4 — 

78 

ft J107 

*A 


SOUTH 

49 

7 AQ76 
ft — 

4 - 


d is aster after a diamond lead. 
North won. led the spade king 
and rook a heart finesse. The 
result was down three. 

With six-six distribution 
South should certainly have 
persevered with his suits, 
reaching four spades as shown 
after North gives a preference 
at the four level. And since the 
spades split conveniently, the 
contract can be made. 

A trump lead is as good as 
anything for the defense. 
South wins in dummy, ruffs a 
club and takes three diamond 
winners. He then ruffs another 
dub, cashes the spade ace and 
leads a third round. East wins, 
leaving the position shown at 
left. 

Whatever East returns. 
South can arrange to score die 
bean queen to make his game. 
He can win a heart shin and 


lead a low heart, or he can ruff 
another return, cash the heart 
ace and then lead a low heart. 


NORTH 

* K 

74 

0 AKQ 
* J987S432 

WEST(D) EAi 

4753 *QJ 

7 K J 10 9 5 78 

9982 9 J It 

* 10 S IAS 


WEST(DJ EAST 

753 4QJ8 

K J 10 9 5 7 8 

982 ft i 10 7 6 5 3 

103 IAKQ 

SOUTH 
4 A 109642 
7AQ7632 
ft 4 
*- 

Both sUes were vulnerable. The 


bidding; 

West 

North 

East 

Sooth 

Pass 

1* 

1 0 

1 4 

Pass 

24 

3ft 

27 

Pass 

3* 

Pass 

37 

Pass 

JN.T. 

Pass 

47 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

West led the spade three. 




Eating for a Healthy Heart 

Plenty of Choke in the Search for the PMectf on o/Go^^ 0 ^ 

_ _ _ _ . . . nervines OI wnoie 6 


N 


By Jane E. Brody 

Sen- York Tima Senior 


EW YORK — Is your cho- 
lesterol level a little too high? 
Have you been told to de-fat 


Heart-healthy fats include dwaeftund ins) a cfay can reduce 

in fish, olives, avocados, seeds and nuts. P^t^eath from heart disease bya 
For cooking and salad dressings, foods include cer«& hke 

choose MnongoUve.canoKs^ whLS C^ os Ste £? d 

seed, peanut and walnut oils. But be sure wbeati - ^ ^ce, oatmeal. comMan, 
to use them with discretion. Even heart- and breads in which the 


your diet or take costly medi- healthy oils are high in caloric, about fwfajSmt listed is whole wheat. / 

to bring it down? 120 calories a tablespoon, and if you l0 wa study *o fagh- * 


yes to onng iiaown; izu wuuj.ua a — - — - . .The same i° wa rrv Fz 

A strict anti-fat diet is too much for gain weight, your cholesterol level ana dietary calcium, either from 

most people, and many healthy people coronary risk will rise. nr from supplements, as a heart- 

woularather not take cholesterol-lower- You’ve no doubt heard about any probably because it helps 

ing medications (all have some side number of foods and drinks purporteo to Most helpful was 

effects) if there are safe, effective and 
more pleasant options. Studies have 


more pleasant options, ovucues nave 
highlighted a wide variety of foods and 


numoer ui jiuuua auu u* K—r*" ; , f hj/wt nressure. mum 
be good for the heart: fish, soy, whole than 1.400 

grams, various fruits and vegetables, a a day. about the 

onrhr. alcohol and oarticularly red milligrams . 0 f s frim milk or yogurt 


beverages that offer the promise of a 
healthier heart, often with other pro- 
tective benefits as weU. In fact, if weight 
is not a problem, you may nothave to eat 


grams, various fruits and vegetables, 
garlic, alcohol and particularly red 
wine. Here’s the current scoop: 

• Just one fishmeal a week may cut in 
half a man’s risk of sudden cardiac 




Chin&e red-yea»- 
sold as Cholestin, c ontains the 


low-fat at all, as long as the fats you eat 
are the right kinds of fats. 


Saturated fats must 
imuxn. They are foui 


death. The Physicians’ Health Study compounds 

found that men who ate fish — for same * chotet^llow^S 

example, shellfish, canned tuna, sal- found* fbiateand W- 
mon, sardines, mackerel herring, blue- TwoBvifamW 


lust be kept to a min- mon, sardines, mackerel hemng, blue- risk D f fatal heart attacks 

found in significant fish or swordfish — at least once a week - may re ^H j levels of a substance 

_ , on , -Job. Hv X? bv lowering DIOOQ level* yt“ 


just as physics cannot “explain” music 
by describing it as vibrations. Some 
things, he said, cannot be condensed 
“into a formula that can be written on a 
T-shirt,” and there could be no simple 
answers for questions as deep as why 
science is possible at all — that is, why 
the universe is intelligible — and why the 
universe seems so special . But in general, 
he said, ”1 do believe religious belief can 
explain more than unbelief can do.” 
Belief in God, he said, can explain not 
only the existence of the universe, and 
its intelligibility, but also the wide- 
spread phenomenon of religious expe- 
rience and the dawning of consciousness 
in humans, which he sees as a “signal of 
meaningfulness.” Beauty and morality, 
too, “find a natural anchorage” in God 
as a starting point, he said. 

And as for the eternal question of why 
there is evil in a world created by a 
benevolent God, “science has been 
moderately helpful to theology” on that 
count, Mr. Polkinghorne said, by com- 
ing up with a theory of evolution that 
allowed theologians to argue that “God 
created a world that could make itself,” 
and was no direct puppeteer. 

Mr. Weinberg critiqued theological 
theory as being “infinitely flexible.** 
while physics at least had logical ri- 
gidity. So that as observational data and 
physicists' thinking advances, ic will — 
perhaps soon — become clear whether 
there really are a vast number of uni- 
verses, he said, and that will not be a 
matter ofpersonal taste, and “won’t be 
an act of faith,” but “will be a de- 
duction from laws which unfortunately, 
at the present, we do not know.” 

Mr. Weinberg even allowed that he 
was going out on a limb by positing a 
Godless universe, given that the facts on 
which he based his opinion could 
change. “Suddenly in this auditorium, a 
flaming sword may come down” and 
strike him dead, he said, “and then we’ll 
know the answer.” 

Heaven forfend, Mr. PoQdnghome re- 
sponded That would be a terrible theo- 
logical problem for him, he said, because 
he does not believe in the kind of God 
who would do that. “It would be not 


amounts in chicken fat (30 percent sat- 
urated ). vegetable shortening (31 per- 
cent), lard (40 percent), beef fat (50 
percent) and butter (62 percent). 

But a report published in November 
by the journal Postgraduate Medicine 
said that reducing total dietary fat ap- 
peared to be less effective in lowering 
coronary risk than simply replacing sat- 
urated fat with unsaturated fat and con- 
suming less trans fats, which act in the 
body like saturated fat and are formed 
when unsaturated vegetable oils are par- 
tially hydrogenated. 

Data from the continuing Nurses' 
Health Study showed that every 5 per- 
cent increase in saturated fat in the diet 
resulted in a 17 percent increase in the 
risk of cardiovascular disease. 


reduced their risk of sudden death by 52 
percent when compared with men who 
ate fish less than once a montit. Fish 


appears to protect against fatal abnor- 
mal heart rhythms and the oils reduce 
the risk of arterial clogging. 

•Eating soy protein daily can lower 
the blood level of heart-damagiag LDL 
cholesterol and raise protective HDL 
cholesterol. But a lot of soy protein is 
needed to achieve a significant im- 
provement — between 25 and 50 grams 
a day. One ounce of powdered soy pro- 
tein contains 23 grains, for example, 
while 4 ounces of tempeh has 17 
grams. 

•A continuing study of more than 
34,000 postmenopausal women in Iowa 
has shown that eating one or more 


by lowering blood «vc» 

called homocysteine, which, tike high 

cholesterol, damages coronary artenes. 

•Tea, with or without caffeine, is 
beneficial to the heart. Regular black tea 
is a rich source of ^vonoids, the pro- 
tective anti-oxidants in soybeans that are 
believed to retard the development of 
at h erosclerosis. In a study of nearly 700 
men and women in Boston, those who 
drank one or more cups of regular (not 
herbal) te^a day bad nearly half the risk 
of suffering a heart attack of those who 
drank no tea. And moderate consump- 
tion of alcohol, one drink a day. has been 
linked in numerous studies to a reduced 
risk of heart disease, a benefit mat ap- 
parently results from an alcohol -induced 
rise in protective HDL cholesterol. 


Grist for Planetary Comparisons 


N weeks ago has given birth to a new field of science, 
the comparative study of planetary systems. At last, 
after centuries of speculation, often more fanciful 
than scientific, and recent years of expectant searching, astron- 
omers have found a family of planets to compare the solar 


By John Noble Wiiford 

Air m 1 York Times Service 


EW YORK — A major discovery announced two 
weeks ago has given birth to a new field of science. 


solar-type star, Upsilon Andromedae, 44 light-years away. 

Scientists confidently predict that this will be the first of 
many similar discoveries. Geoffrey Marcy of San Francisco 
State University, leader of one of the discovery teams, has his 
eye on another star, 55 Cancri, where there is mounting 
evidence of multiple planetary companions. Observers are 
tracking other nearby stars for planetary systems but are 
cautiously refraining from making any claims. 

They are further encouraged by other discoveries over the 
last four years. Examining the telltale motions of almost 20 
other stars, astronomers have inferred the presence of at least 
one Jupiter-class planet dose to each of them, exerting slight 
gravitational disturbances. Smaller or more distant planets 
may also accompany these stars, but their detection would 
require more prolonged observations and may be beyond 
current technology. 

If there were astronomers with comparable technology in 
the Upsilon Andromedae system, they would be unable to 
detect any of the sun’s planets, not even mighty Jupiter, 
because they lack sufficient mass or are too distent from the 
sun. So it is possible, scientists said, that observers have yet to 
take the foil measure and census of the Upsilon Andromedae 
system or others nearby in the Milky Way galaxy. 

Spacecraft being planned for flight in the next couple of 
decades are expected to find many planetary systems, including 
any Earth-size objects that might harbor some forms of life. 
The Terrestrial Planet Finder, a mission planned by 2010, 
should be able to detect and photograph the full retinue of 


LANGUAGE 


NATO Entangled in Its Own SWAG 


By William S afire 

New York Tones Service 


W ASHINGTON — “The num- 
bers came in high,” an admin- 


istration official toIdJohn Harris of 


The Washington Post, about an es- 
timate of NATO troop® needed to pro- 
tect Kosovo. “No one said yes, no one 

said no; it was taken off the table It 

was a complete eye-roller .” 

This is an example of an unfamiliar 
word that is immediately understood. 
To "roll one’s eyes" upward is to 
visibly express astonishment, dismay 
or disbelief. An eye-roller is the com- 
pound noun that describes a situation 
or remark that causes such a reaction. 

The useful word apparently has a 


The Washington Post that at a breakfast 
meeting Caspar Weinberger, the for- 
mer defense secretary, was “cheerfully 
rattling on, and some of his listeners are 
rolling their eyes upward in an un- 
mistakable ‘oh, brother’ expression.” 
Yoder described Weinberger's claim 
that record defense budgets had nothing 
to do with high deficits in the Reagan 
era as ‘ ‘ the big eye-roller." 


The defense jargon spilled over, as it 
often does, into sports: “the Bills’ win- 
ning score in the fourth Quarter.” wrote 


ning score in the fourth quarter,” wrote 
Nick Cafardo in The Boston Globe in 
1996, “was a head-shaker and an eye- 
roller" One synonym is stunner, con- 


noting “a revelation that leaves one 
thunderstruck or dumbfounded.” An- 
other is mind-hoggler, from something 
that “ boggles the mind’’ (originally 
‘'frighten,” from the 16th-century 
bogie's dialect root in goblin , but now 
denoting a high degree of amazement 
rather than fear). But these synonyms 
do not carry the connotation of skep- 
ticism in eye-roller. “Lord, save us 
from this baloney.” 

Harris went on to write: “NATO’s 
analysis, officials said, was not a com- 
prehensive study. Instead, it was an 
initial review that some officials called 


a ‘SWAG’ — military parlance for a 
‘scientific wild-ass guess.’ ’’ 

The Chicago Tribune reported in 
1984 that Colonel John Stewart, testi- 
fying in a libel suit brought against CBS 
by General William Westmoreland, re- 
called admitting to his commander 
years before that an estimate of enemy 
strength was based on “the SWAG 
principle,” and that the courtroom erup- 
ted in laughter at the explanation of die 
anonym. The U.S. Army’s home page 
lists the acronym merely as swag, de- 
fining has “a gross estimate or guess.” 
This is in error, when not printed in all 
capitals, swag is an old slang term for 
* ‘money, booty. " Only when printed all 
uppercase does SWAG become an ac- 
ronym for “scientific wild-ass guess.” 
Other army phrases defined on its 
home page include ankle biters, 
“people who criticize one’s position 
but offer no constructive alternatives”; 
readahead , “material sent to officials 
to prepare them for upcoming visits”; 
shotgun coordination, * * sending duplic- 
ate packages to several offices simul- 
taneously to save time.” and wrapped 
around the axle, “lacking progress be- 
cause of immersion in details or in- 
ability to see the big picture.” Pre- 
sumably concerned about the third 
word in SWAG, the Web page warns 
readers to “avoid using these terms in 
official correspondence, al formal brief- 
ings, when dealing with outsiders.” 

At ease; the attributive norm phrase 
wild ass is not a vulgarism. The jux- 
taposition of words (as adjective and 
noun) can be found five times in the 
King James version of die Bible, most 
famously reflecting well on donkeys in 
Job 24:5: ■* ‘Behold, as wild asses in the 
desert, go they forth to their work.’* 


described here some months ago in this 
simple sentence: “The old Franciscan 
friar (probably bearded; shaving gear 
was hard to come by in the abbey) was 
figuratively cutting out details. ' ’ 

“Your reference to a friar in the 
abbey was a non sequitur," writes the 
Reverend Thomas Paprocki, chancel- 
lor of, the Archdiocese of Chicago, 
“unless the Franciscan’s barber 


happened, to be a Benedictine monk.” 
He explicates: “Franciscan friars 


When competing theories come to the 
same result, the simplest is preferred. 
That catting of complication is encap- 
sulated in the metaphor of Ockham's 
razor, from Che parsimonious weak of 
the 13th century’s William of Ockham, 


He explicates: “Francisican friars 
usually live in a friary , defined as a 
monastery or place where friars live. 
An abbey is a monastery headed by an 
abbot or a nunnery headed by an ab- 
bess. The Benedictines are probably 
the best-known example of monks and 
nuns governed by abbots and abbesses, 
respectively. Franciscans, however, are 
not governed by an abbot St Francis of 
Assisi preferred the term guardian . .“ 
And this just in from the Conventual 
Franciscan Center in Toronto: "Monks 
are members of monastic Orders," 
writes Friar Phil Kelly, “those who live 
in larger communities and follow some 
sort of monastic rule. Benedictines, 
Cistercians (as in Thomas Merton) or 
Carthusians are such groups. F riots are 
members of the four mendicant ontes 
founded in the Middle Ages somewhat 
as a reaction to monasticism. They are 
the Augustinians, the Carmelites,. the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans.” 
Although even I know that a novice 
lives in a novitiate , who lives in a 
priory! (All Cartesians live a priori.) 
“Some houses of friars, such as the 
Dominicans and Servites, are headed 
by a prior" notes Paprocki, “and 
some nuns, like the Discalced Car- 
melites, are governed by a prioress, ail 
of whom are said to live in a priory." 

As Ockham would put it; Monks and 
nuns usually live fa abbeys and friars 
m friaries, though some are in priories. 
“Your explanation of Ockham’s prin- 
ciple was better than what we received 
in the temfaary,” notes Kelly in the 
spirit of chanty, “but whining is part of 
my nature." 






You 

fcF 


planets around other stars. Its instruments will also be designed 
to determine the constituents of atmospheres. 

About 10 years later, a spacecraft called Life Finder, which 
is being planned by the Jet Propalsion Laboratory in Pasadena, 
California, would carry remote-sensing instruments for a 


q r 


more detailed study of planet atmospheres. The presence of 
methane and ozone together, for example, would be a sure sign 


of some kind of life oa the planet. 

Theoretical astrophysicists have already seen enough, 
though, to suspect that the sun and its family may not be a 
typical planetary system. They have been surprised to find so 
many examples, at Upsilon Andromedae and also among the 
solitary planet detections around other stars, of Jupiter-class 
objects existing much closer to their stars than Jupiter is to the 
sun. And none of the current theories predicted what they 
discovered at Upsiloa Andromedae: that three such giant 
worlds could form and survive around a single star. 

“True gjantplanets are notthaieasyto form/ ' said Douglas 
Lin, a theorist at the University of California at Santa Cruz. 
“Finding three around one star, and extremely dose to it, la 


quite significant and puts more constraints, limits, on any 
theory of planetary formation and evolution." 

Alan Boss, a theoretical planetary scientist at the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, noted that 10 times more mass is 
locked up in the three Upsilon Andromedae giants than in all 
the planets of the solar system. The innermost of these has a 
mass three-quarters that of Jupiter, and the middle one a mass 
at least twice Jupiter’s. The outermost, at more than four times 
Jupiter’s mass, is not much farther from its star than Mars is 
from the sun. 

“I'm worried that our conventional ways of explaining 
giant planets is inadequate,” Mr. Boss said. 

About the only thing that has not astonished astronomers is 
the discovery itself of another planetary system. As early as 
the classical Greeks, philosophers have contemplated the 
possibility of other worlds. In die I7th century, writers began 
entertaining ideas about “a plenitude of worlds.” fa recent 
decades, scientists had said the laws of probability favored the 
existence of other planetary systems. 
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Travel for Knowledge 
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See the World, 
Learn a Language 
And Have Fun 


Vacations offer the chance to absorb the local 
language in its native environment. 
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K ing Charles V of 
France knew the 
value of speaking 
many languages: “I speak 
Spanish to God Italian to 
women, French to men and 
Gepnan to my horse.” he is 
supposed to have said. Those 
w^jo wish to follow the king’s 
multilingual example can 
take the pain out of learning a 
new language by combining 
it with a vacation in a country 
where it is spoken. 


the students makes it very 
easy to develop and monitor 
programs that give the stu- 
dents and their host institu- 
tions exactly what they re- 
quire.’* he says. 


Spanish in Costa Rica 
Charles might have felt close 
to .God in Costa Rica, the 
Niimptuously beautiful Cen- 
tral American country that is 
cuiiently a hot vacation des- 
ripation for North Americans. 
It '|s also a popular place to 
lijpm Spanish. One of the 
schools offering Spanish-1 an- 
guage courses for foreigners 
is EPEE Spanish Language 
School, located near the Uni- 
versity ofC osta Rica, just out- 
side the capital. San Jose. Stu- 
dents are housed with 
families living nearby so they 
can practice their Spanish 
outside the classroom. 

Open year-round the 
school offers both intensive 
(six hours per day) and stan- 
dard (four hours per day) 
courses for periods ranging 
from one week to six months 
or more. Classes are limited to 
a maximum of six students. 
Cultural activities include 
classes on such topics as Latin 
dince and exotic fruits, and 
students can elect to take 
ujrekend excursions to trop- 
ical rain forests, cloud forests 
and coffee plantations. The 
sijhool ^ also arrange vol- 
unteer work for interested stu- 
dtJnLs. 

{Robert Levy, director of 
IflEE. points out that the 
spool's staff is- made up of 
cq-ownere who all have - a 
vested interest in its success. 
“ Javing a staff - that is so 
hi zhly qualified and motivat- 
et and in daily contact with 


English in New Zealand 
There are many places a for- 
eigner can go to leam English, 
but those who want to com- 
bine learning with a vacation 
in a stunning setting could do 
worse than to choose New 
Zealand. One school located 
there is the Crown English 
Language Academy in Auck- 
land. In addition to part-time 
standard courses and full-time 
intensive courses. Crown of- 
fers travel and tourism courses 
for travel-industry profession- 
als as well as business courses 
on topics including marketing, 
public relations, the art ofbusi- 
ness communications and the 
Internet Some of the activities 
offered by the school are 
horseback riding, sailing, hik- 
ing, farm stays, jet skiing, 
snow skiing arid ice skating. 


Language-school central 
A quick way to find language 
courses in 30 countries 
around the world is through 
the National Registration 
Center for Study Abroad, a 
clearinghouse that evaluates 
and selects intercultural and 
foreign- language immersion 
programs. The following 
three schools are samples of 
the NRCSA’s offerings. 

The Taipei Language 
School in Taiwan, where stu- 
dents can leam either Man- 
darin or Taiwanese, has four 
centers, in Taipei, Shihlin, 
Taichung and FCaohsiung. In 
addition to traditional lan- 
guage courses, the school of- 
fers specialized classes in 
business Chinese, medical 
terminology and more. 

Forthose who wish to leam 
Japanese, the NRCSA pro- 
poses the KCP International 
Language Institute, located in 
Shinjuku. Tokyo's business. 
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Get the Rhythm: 
Music and Dance 


Play some world music and dance to a loatl beat 
while soaking up another culture. 


hose Who want to master class on improvm- 


Se^rfiddie 
-* varans 

skills by playing in an ea-^ 
semblewith a rhythm section, ■ 
and the participants will per- t 
form their newly honed tech- 
niques in a concert for the. 
closing ceremony. 



away 

will find the wherewithal 
through the following pro- 
grams, which will add a joy- 
ous rhythm to any trip. 

= Caribbean music has 
| broken away from its geo- 
graphic origin, and its irres- 
istible beat has infiltrated the 
music and hearts of people 
around the world. Those who 
wish to encounter the music 
on its home turf, however, can 
take advantage of the edu- 
cational travel programs 
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Fiddling around ■ •' 

The String Fling is designed . 

to help violinists, viol ists and^ 
cellists develop improvisa-,y 
tional techniques in a variety ^ 
of musical idioms, including .. 

camnsu uiivci 'ptugiuiu u* uvus‘w- . , 

offered by Caribbean Music . blues, country, jazz and rock.., 
and Dance P rograms Inc. in Students must _ have so c iy 
Cuba, Puerto .Rico and months of playing expen-. j; 

1 Brazil ence. The courses are taught r 

by practicing musicians, in-:, 

Caribbean and I jtin eluding Darol Anger of the , - 

Courses are taught by uzti- Turtle Island String Quartet,^- 
varsity professors, eth- who developed the American . 

" ‘ Vernacular style of playing;' 

violinist who 
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The richness at world cptturecan hast be experienced by comtn^ travel y^meducs^kxolatperienc^ such as nwsk^ (timer art 

On the other side of the 


entertainment and shopping 
district In addition to intens- 
ive language courses, the pro- 
gram offers instruction on 
Japanese traditions and cul- 
ture, plus excursions in and 
around Tokyo. Students have 
the option of staying either 
with a Japanese family or in a 
dormitory. 


world is the Hellenic Lan- 
guage School, located in the 
center of Athens. Students 
can choose to take summer 
classes in Chania, on the is- 
land of Crete. Courses last 
two, four or 12 weeks and 
incorporate Greek culture as 
well as language. • 


• IPEE Spanish Language School 
http:/M’ww.ipee.com 

Tel: (I 813) 988 3916 
m Crown English Language Academy 
http: //crown, ac. nz 
Tel.: (64 9) 309 5894 

• National Registration Center for Study Abroad 
http://www.nrcsa.com 

Tel: (I 414) 278 0631 


Going Back to the Drawing Board 


The freedom of travel can inspire creative stimulation for the aspiring art student on the road. 


A vacation, with its unfamiliar environment and freedom 
from everyday problems and pressures, can provide 
just the right stimulation and inspiration to release 
those pent-up creative urges. This summer, a variety of courses 
are being offered around the world, for everyone from rank 
amateurs to experienced artists. 


ceramics, decorative painting for furniture, photography in 
New Mexico or painting in southern Utah. 


Ancient techniques 


Art Workshop International is offering a dozen workshops 
this summer in, Assisi, Italy, from June 14 to July 25. 


Workshop topics include everything from painting and draw- 
ing to found art, art histoiyt photography and creative writing 
(taught by novelist Dorothy Allison). FmakMdZoutt , author 
of “Angela's Ashes,” wifi be the program's visiting artist. 
One unusual workshop covers the techniques of encaustic 


Making movies 

The ubiquity of the video camera would seem to indicate that 
many people fancy themselves filmmakers, but the resulting 
home videos are usually less than convincing. Attending an 
elite film school is out of the question for the great majority, 
but there are other alternatives. The New York Film Academy 
offers workshops on various facets of filmmaking, open to 


nomusico legists, historians 
and perforating artists, and 
students are imme rsed in the 
culture from which the music 
and dance forms continue to 
evolve. A sampling of the 
courses offered: the Afro-Cu- 
ban Folkloric Music and 
Dance Workshop in Havana, 

Bahia Folclorica in Salvador, 

Brazfl, Contemporary Cuban 
Percussion and Dance Work- 
shop (students are placed in 
bands), Cuban Contemporary 
Music and Dance Workshop; 

Cross Country Tour, which 
takes in Havana, Santiago de 
Cuba and Giianttinaroo; 

Rumba and Folklore; Samba! 

Sambal in Salvador, B ahia JBodhrans and tin whistles 
the heart of Brazil's samba 
country; and. the cigar tour in 
Havana. • 

Berklee College of Music. 

tire prestigious school located _ 

in Boston, offers a variety of will be bolding workshops on , 
musical -qnrrmw programs, the unique sounds of tradi-p 

tional Irish music in June and , 
July, open to anyone who 
plays such traditional instru- ' 
meats as the fiddle, flute, tin ! 
whistle or bodhran (a goat- , 


John Blake, a 
has performed with many of.? 
the jazz greats, including Mc-‘ : 
Coy Tyner, and has several 0 
recordings to his name; and : . 
Eugene Friesen, a ceflfst with; 
die Paul Winter Consort who V 
is known for his improvisa- , 
tons. Classes cover harmonic .. 
development for string play-J 
ers, sight-reading, rhythmic j 
development in jazz and im-\ 
provisational considerations.,, 
for string players. At the end;> 
of the program, students per-^ 
form solo or as part of a quar-^ 
fct • [■ 
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A totally different kind of mu- « g. 

:e can be had at r t ' 


sicali 

the Boghili Centre, located in,/ 
County Clare on the inspiring j r 
west coast of Ireland Boritill! , 
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Among them are the Saxo- 
phone Weekend, Perfor- 
mance Program, Music Pro- 
duction Workshop, String 
Fling, World Percussion Fes- 


_ r _ __ ^ ^ skin. drum). The weeklong 

ityx Prihcetoru New Jersey; New'Havoi. Cbdnecticut 'Mal/etRcj^oaTOFestivaiand .t woiteh^ are taught by lopal 


everyone, and this summer's offering includes courses in New rival. Songwriting Workshop, 
.York Ci ' ' - _ “ ~ ‘ ‘ 
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painting. The paint, made of beeswax, resin and pure pig- 

ilyir 


raent, has been used for thousands of years, most famously in 
the Fayum mummy portraits produced in Egypt in the first 
and second centuries. The paint is melted and then applied to 
the support Before it dries, it can be manipulated to create 
textural and sculptural surfaces, and when dry, it can be 


and Los Angeles as well as Paris, Rome and Cambridge, 
England 

In Paris, the school is offering intensive four-week and six- 
week sessions. Paris is a filmmaker’s paradise, with its 
stunning locations and plethora of movie houses, offering 
everything from the classics to the latest releases. In each 
workshop, every student writes, directs, shoots and edits a 
short 16mm film. Students leam about filmmaking by doing 


Guitar Sessions. Housing can 
be arranged through the col- 
lege in its residence halls. In 
the program’s master classes, 
students’ work is critiqued by 
industry professionals. 


polished to an enamel-like finish. This nearly lost art form 
has recently experienced a revival 


in popularity among 

modern-day artists. 

The Art School of the Aegean offers summer courses from 
June 20 to July 9 in the small seaside village of Ayios 
Constantines on the north side of the Greek island of Samos. 
Course subjects include landscape painting, pinhole pho- 
tography, multimedia sculpture, relief construction and tile 
and casting techniques, handmade papermaking, installation 
art, ancient Greek art and history, and the Greek language. 
Students live in pensions within walking distance of the school 
and study in the morning. The rest of the time, they are free to 
explore the island, wife its Byzantine monasteries, rustic 
villages, and Greek and Roman ruins. Samos's Archeological 
Museum has a fine collection of antiquities from the island’s 
Temple of Hera, which dates from 550 B.C. 

Horizons to Go offers a wide range of cross-cultural art and 
travel programs around Che world. Students can leam about 
French provincial traditions in fabric printing and design in 
Provence, for example, or contemporary and Celtic jeweliy 
and stiversmithing in a seaside village in Ireland. During the 
wine harvest in Tuscany, they can study mosaic making or 
book and paper arts in a country inn in the Chianti region. In 
the Southwest of the United States, courses are held on 


it, not just in classrooms, and work with professional equip- 
ment- Small classes, held at the American University of Paris, 


ensure that they get the attention they need from their in- 
structors. 

The Rome workshops follow a similar format but are held 
in tiie city that Federico Fellini transformed in the public’s 
mind through his fantastical images. These courses are de- 
signed for students with little or no filmmaking experience, 
and they include a visit to Cinecitta, where FeDinj and many 
other great Italian filmmakers worked. Students make their 
own films and also assist in classmates’ projects. • 


• Art Workshop International 

http://www. wcatioR-mc.com/workshops/artworkshop.himl 
Tel: (1718)9654787.(1 800)835 7454 
m Art School of the A egean 
http://homel.gte.net/greece3 
Tel. (I 941 ) 351 5597 

• Horizons to Go 
http://horijons-art.org/togo99.html 
Tel: (1 413) 665 0300 

• New York Film Academy 
http://www.nyfa.com 

Tel.: (1 212)6744300 


For budding songwriters 
Songwriting workshops are 
taught by the school’s own 
songwriting faculty and are 
open to anyone over -the age 
of 15 with various levels of 
experience. Classes include 
melody writing,. lyric writihg, 
a workshop for singer/song- 
writers, the business of song- 
writing and MIDI demo tech- 
niques (using a synthesizer 
with.a sequencer to produce a 
demo). 

The American Society of 
Composers, Authors and 
Publishers also sponsors clin- 
ics and workshops featuring 
an ASCAP singe d songwriter 
and publisher. 
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UNIVERSITE AIX-MARSEILLE 111 

Aix-en-Provence 

Leam to speak French 
University year - two semesters 
(October-February, Febmary-May) 
3-4 week long intensive sessions 
(June, July, September) 



All levels. 


Inst it ul cf Etudes Fran^aises 
pour Etudiants Etrangers 


23, rue Gaston-de-Scporta, 

13625 Aix-en-Provence, Cedex, France 
Tel.; 33 (0) 4 42 21 70 90. Fax: * 33 (0) 4 42 23 02 64 


Blow your horn 

Betklee’s Saxophone Week- 
end program is open to those 
over the age of 15 who have at 
least six months of experience 
as a sax player. Auditions, to 
be held on June 25, determine 
the student’s playing level for 
placement in the appropriate 
classes, which are all taught 
by Berklee faculty. Instruc- 
tion includes group lessons, in 
which students study the tech- 
bical aspects of playing the 
saxophone, and theory and 
improvisation, classes, which 
cover pacing, phrasing and 
style. AH. students are placed 
in an ensemble with a rhythm 
section, and a member of the 
Berklee faculty wiH lead a 


musicians, and an informal 
atmosphere prevails. Classes . 
are held in the morning, and - 
afternoons are free for sight- - 
seeing or relaxing. The center . 
also offers “fiddle weeks," in 
which students practice their 
bowing technique, do exer- 
cises and leam new tunes. 
Two sessions will be held this 
summer, one for beginners 
and one for more advanced 
players. ■ 

Dormitory-style housing is 
available at the center, which . 
serves vegetarian meals, with 
most of the ingredients com- 
ing, from its own and nearby L 
organic gardens. The center is . 
ahostel that is open to visitors 
year-round, whether or not i 
they pairicfpale in works bops. ] 
Other courses offered include 
a tribal drum retreat and a " , 
workshop on African, Latin 
American and West Indian j 
sacred rhythms (drums are., 
provided)- The diverse nature.;, 
of the center continues with,; 
courses on reiki healing (a 
Japanese hands-on healing.; 
technique) and Indian headj. 
massage — presumably the.^ 
perfect way to end those long , •* 
drumming sessions. • ;{ 
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• Caribbean Music 
Dance Programs Inc. 
http://www.caribrmtsic.com 
Tel: (1 877) 665 4321 
Berklee College of Music 


i: 
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http://www.berklee. 0 da 
Tel.: (1 617) 747 2507 
• The Boghili Centre 
h ttp './/homepage, timet, ie/ 
-bogjftill 

Tel: (353 65) 7074644 
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Cook Y our Way Around the World 

A great way to get to know a culture from the inside is by learning the art of its cuisine. 

H aving the time to cook is a luxury these days, and Another option for French cooking classes is the Ecole des 
taking the time to learn to cook properly is even more Trois Ponte, located in an I Slh-ceniury chateau in Burgundy, 
of a luxury. A vacation provides the perfect op- one of France's finest wine-producing regions. The school 
portunity to perfect your jambalaya, macrobiotic rice, boeuf also offers French-language courses. Participants can take 


bourguignon or tom kar gai. 

Many foreigners think that “American cuisine" is an 
oxymoron. As far as they are concerned, cooking in the United 


both to make the most out of their slay. Students in the cooking 
course shop at the local markets in the morning, cook in the 
afternoon and sample the results in the evening. Workshops 09 


bavekr who kwSSng to &ve something a Bdie bit different a try. States is limited to hot dogs and hamburgers. But they are wine and the cheeses of France are also offered. 

overlooking the South, where a number of influences have Another world-class cuisine comes from Italy. Tuscan 
. . combined to create a unique homegrown cuisine. The city of cooking is a specialty* unto itself, capable of transporting the 

_ a ~ ' New Orleans has developed perhaps the most distinctive local gourmet into new realms of culinary delight. The basics can b§ 

X TTfYW A r>\/HPXTTT TQTt style of cooking. The Cookin' Cajun Cooking School grew out picked up at Toscana Saporita, housed in a 1 Sth-centuiy villa; 


If lying on the beach doesn 't provide a thrill try rock climbing ? — or even building a house. 


A vacation . should 
ideally always be an 
adventure. which 
Webster’s dictionary defines 
us “an exciting or remarkable 
experience." Those who are 
really seeking to stretch them- 
selves. rather than stretching 
themselves out on a beach, 
might want to sample one of 
the following prog ra ms, all of 
? which offer physical chal- 
' lenges and/or the oppo rtunit y 
to make a difference to 
someone else in the world. 

One way to reach thrillin g 
heights is to scrabble up the 
face of a cliff hanging cm for 
dear life with fingers and toes. 
The JoshuaTree Rock Climb- 
ing School in the Joshua Tree 
National Park in southern 
California offers courses for 
everyone from rock-bottom 
beginners to those who want 
to lead climbing groups. Says 
Mark Bowling, director of the 
school. “The guides are 
skilled rock climbers and in- 
structors, and they make 
safety their prime concern." 
The park has more than 4,000 
climbing sites for every level 
of skill. 

Youngsters between the 
ages of 13 and 15 who are 
looking for a taste of adven- 
ture can join Adventure Pur- 
suits' Teen Wilderness pro- 
gram. On the 18-day 

Rawhide, Rocks & Rapids 
trip, for example, they camp 
out in the Colorado wilder- 
ness and leam the skills in- 
volved in alpine backpacking, 
rock climbing and rappeling, 
horseback riding and wiri$&- 
water rafting. ■ . r • ' ’ ’ 

Into the jungle ‘ - 

The islands, jungles and 
mountains of Indonesia offer 
myriad possibilities for ad- 
venture, and Adventure In- 
donesia takes visitors to a 
good number .of them. Ex- 
perienced guides lead visitors 
on climbs of the Carstensz 
Pyramid, the highest peak in 
Australasia, 'or' trekking in the 
rain forests of Sumatra’s 
Mount Kerinct, the highest 
volcano in Southeast Asia, 
populated with elephants, sun 
bears and tapirs. On Borneo, 
adventurers can spot oran- 
gutans and Uack:orchids in 
the TanjuDg Pitting National 
Park. Other possibilities in- 
clude visits to the forest tribes 
of Ujungkulon National Park, 
where the endangered Javan 
rhinoceros lives, ora trip from 
Java to Bali, during which 
participants visit the Borobu- 
dur Temple and learn about 
Indonesian history. 

Immersia Travel’s motto 
is, “Go beyond ordinary 
travel.’* This organization 
. stresses informed travel, ad- 
venture and sustainable tour- 
ism (minimizing the negative 
impact on indigenous people 
and iheir environment). Trips 
10 villages involve interaction 
with the people by helping 
them to get food or prepare 
meals, for example, orattend- 
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ing local festivals or rituals. 
Interested travelers can take 
part in 20-minute lan gu age 

- courses given each morning 
to enable them to commit- 
nicate on a basic level with the 
local people. A percentage of 
the company's profits is 
donated to organizations in 
the communities visited. 

One of Immersia’s trips. 
Journey into the Mist, takes a 
small group to Irian Jaya in 
New Guinea. Visitors spend 
time in villages, joining in 
tradilional dances, pig feasts 
and ceremonies in the Baliem 
■ Valley, an area that was un- 
known to fee rest of the world 
until 1938, and learn about 
customs such as headhunting, 
ritual warfare and ancestor 
worship. A special miilenm- • 
nm trip to New Guinea, lim- 
ited to 10 people, is also 
planned. Other destinations 
offered by Immersia are 
Nepal, Tmtey, Bali, Mexico. 
Thailand and Sulawesi. 

Providing shelter 
Travelers who want to com- 
bine adventure with a human- - 

- i tari an «tifiaiioi)al expe- 
rience might want to look into 
Habitat for Humanity, which 
defines itself as “a nonprofit 
ecumenical Christian bousing 
ministry dedicated to elim- 
inating substandard housing 
and homelessness Worldwide 
and to making adequate, af- 
fordable shelter a matter of 
conscience mid action.” 
Since it was founded in 1976, 
tire organization has built 
some 70.000 houses , around 
the wt^k!, - providing shelter ' 
for more than 350,000 people. 

' Its efforts received helpful 
publicity when farmer U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter was 
pictured in newspapers ham- 
mering away at a house being 
built by Habitat for Human- 
ity. The Jimmy Carter Work . 
Project 1999 is building 
houses in six locations in the 
Philippines. 

The houses are constructed 
by volunteers who work 
alongside the future 
homeowners with donated 
money and materials. They 
are subsequently sold to tire 
families at no profit and fi- 
nanced with interest-free 
loans. The monthly mortgage 
payments go into a fund that 
is used to build more braises. 
Habitat for Humanity cur- 
rently has over 1J3 00 affiliates 
in the United States and 250 
international affiliates coordi- 
nating around 800 building 
projects for families in some 
59 countries around tire 
world. 

Another of Habitat for Hu- 


learn french 
IN PROVENCE 
lulMWire comm aH yean trips 
a historical and COltnral sites 
inctatinQ festival fit Airis sou id ; 
Jo If. FrmencaVFTBMh culnae, 

' irioe tasting workshops. 

For toe brochure write to C.l.P.El 
HP. 44 - 13301 MARSEILLE Cedex 03 
. TO. : 33 (0} 491 64 60 01 
. fex: S3 (0)491 55 38 57 


French La ng u a ge Program at the 

■ Universite 
La Rochelle 

. jnimrnms to 1 tbeAtbnitlc 
Centre Unhrersitahre de 
Francis Langue Brangfere 
1, Parris Fernand Braudel 
17042 La Rochete cater 1- France 
til : 33 5 46 45 68 00 
fax: 33 5 48 50 59 95 
e-maS : pgrangeOiriv-Mr. 
tqpjfmnt.ixdv^r/Sasttfcuae 


STUDY GBttWNW AUSTRIA 
UMVB$rnroFv»wA 

GOMAN LANGUAGE COURSES 

fobforbgnbs 

3 sessions fnam kJy 4^ to September 
18*,1 999 P ria<ng | deteA , 

Courses tor bogpmws taxi oaoncad 

suderfe. 

Feat far courses far 4 «*ab 
Ate 4 500.- fappr. USS 385.-1. 

[eppr. USS 848,-1 

Wiener h i e wua an nte HoaiCTiiOjne 
A- 1010 VVOie Univeni* 
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Fow (++431)405 12 5+10 ! 
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Hxswr) of Art lectures and lours, 
ittjuo toograge tod cotoxaf coons 
Samoa' causes held on the Tuscan con 
Study and Huary faefliua' 

'. AcEoauodanoa can.be anaafed ... 

Tbe Brftisb Iqsfitate rf Flonace . 
namSanzB 2, 50123 firene - Italy 
-Cel. 00 39055 2840JI- Fan 00 MOW 287071 
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manityls programs this year is 
Global Village: Fiji. Located 
north of New Zealand, tins 
group of tropical , islands is a 
popular tourist destination,, 
but nearly 70 percent of the 
population relies on subsist- 
ence agriculture. Habitat for 
Humanity has built 175 
bouses on the main island, 
Viti Levu, since 1992. 

Good turns 

Several two-week trips are 
scheduled this year, and each 
participant pays around 
52,100,.. including airfare 
from Los Angeles, accommo- 


dations, food, in-country 
transportation and a 5350 
donation to Habitat for Hu- 
manity. One local woman 
who has a new Habitat house, 
Sarojini Chand, noted that in 
her new home she no longer 
had to worry about her chil- 
dren falling through the kit- 
chen floor, as she had in her 
former home. 

• As Robyn Painter, a young 
volunteer who won a Habitat 
for Humanity trip to Vac, 
Hungary, puts it: “From the 
outset, my experience with 
the Habitat project was an 
amazing adventure.' ’• 


• Joshua Tree Rock Climbing School 
http://www.gorp.com/jtclimb 

Tel:: (1 760) 366 4745. (1 800) 890 4745 

• Adventure Pursuits' Teen Wilderness program 
http://www.gprp.com/advpursuits/trips/adventures/raw- 
hiae.html 

Tel.: (1970) 736 8336 

• Adventure Indonesia 
http://www.gorp. com/advindon 
Tel.: (62 21) 538 3222 

• Immersia Travel 
http://wwwJmmersiatravel.com 

Tel.: (1 703) 443 6939 . (1 800) 2075454 

• Habitat for Humanity 
http://www.habitat.OTg 
Tel.: (1 912) 924 6935 


“Travel for Knowledge" 

was produced in its entirely by the Advertising Department of 
the Internationa] Herald Tribune. 

Wrtixr: Heidi Ellison in Paris. • 

Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


S!CEEE-E. is located an the campus of rive University of Provence 
which is a firs* rate Unvexsity Center and receives every year 20,000 
students. It q a perfect meeting place for French and foreign students. 
Summer course: 8 July 1999 -30 July 1999 
Annua) course: 11 October 1999 - 26 May 2000 
Diplemas: DELF AND DALF are national dptomas awarded by the 
Mtotstiy of National Education. 

79, Avenue Robert Scbuman - 13421 AIX-EN-PROVENCE Cede; 1 
Phone: « 42 95 32 17M <2 95 32 IS - Fax* 42 20 M 87 
E-mail: scefecdnevrsup.uriv-jnrsJr- http://www.np.tmhMnreJr#-wScef«! 


ISC's M.B.A MAY BE TXXE ANSWER 


Sail and learn German! 


f Would you like to sail on Bavaria ‘s largest lake? 
Do you want to leant the German language? . 

Why not late a combined sailing and Irnigungc course 
organised by (be Language lostitule H. von Rothkiircb? 


Sprache»4tDtttBt H. vou Rndddrcfa. Am Berg 8. t>83209 Prieo / CJoojnaee 
Tetcfbo: 000(0*051 1587. Ftoc 0049(0)8051 62214 
r Mail vonRoriitiicl^t'OiiIisede 

ftpw’yr Mtp- Wwnw M wljw. /K Tmw|.j OTiPt yUTn 4> 




- MLifecaifeCUlHiraitf 
37000 TOURS RW«S 
W +33 2 47 64 06 19 . 

Fat +33 2 47 « 84 to 
tHnaa : tab&cfeJr - S* : rwwrielr 


• Cifl : on independent school 
established. in 1985. 

Located in the cultural center 
of Tours in the Loire Volley. 

• Haxiaust doss size 

7 students, yeor-round. 

• Professional and personal 
service. 

• Multi-culturoi classes 
for adults and executives 
Open to a II leva is. 

■ Carefully selected 
host-families, apartments, 
hotels, chateaux. 

• Please contact 
Isabelle or »erv£ Hubert 
for o brochure 

and further information. 
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of a little family-run praline 
shop on Jackson Square La tire 
French Quarter that branched 
out into tiie production of 
Creole foods. Today, the 
school, located in Riverwalk 
Marketplace, teaches visitors 
how to make gumbo, jam- 
baiaya, shrimp Creole, chick- 
en aodouille, pr aline parfait, 
bread pudding with amaretto 
sauce and other Creole and 
Cajun delicacies. The 
school's literature explains 
that “most Creole dishes re- 

The art of the table and the IMS td the ^ tor the trwe&ngdi& 

lively social styles. Cajun 

dishes are Creole's country cousins, developed by the de- 
scendants of French-speaking Acadians who were banished 
from Nova Scotia in the 1700s." 

French cooking is still considered by most people to be the 
ne phis ultra of haute cuisine, but many rate Thai food right up 
there near the top. The Sompet Thai Cookery School, located 
in Chi an gm ai, Thailand, provides each student with fads or her 
own wok, burner, and mortar and pestle, essential tools of the 
trade. The necessary herbs and spices come straight from the 
riverside school’s own garden, and meals prepared by the 
students are eaten on the veranda Thai-style, at low tables with 
cushions for seats. In each of the courses, students leam to 
make seven dishes, sauces, one curry paste and one dessert 
Some of the delicacies on the menu include tom kar gai 
(chicken and coconut milk soup), gai hao bai toey (chicken in 
pandanus leaf) and som tarn malagor (papaya salad). 

Those who insist on sti cking with classic French cooking 
have several choices. One of them, the Ecole de Cuisine du 
Domaine d'Esp&ance. is located in Gascony, known as 
Annagnac country. The school is housed in an 18th-century 
manor in the countryside, surrounded by its own vineyards 
(white wine is made there), and is run by the Comtes se de 
Montesquiou Fczeasac. Courses last for one week and include 
visits to the local market and wine cellars. Students stay in the 
renovated manor house. The May 31 -June 5 session con- 
centrates on buffets and summer dishes. 
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THE# Jpfve^jyOO cotuaes^ 1: 5 

pwiygRBiTYiS ^B B ^I^fei gt^ 

OF 

THE AM E f Y OF 
Summer Prapra^i, 3 * 

102, rue 5007 Paris, France » *•' 

Tel (33/l^§pZ^4f Fax (33/1 ) 40 62 07 1 7 * j 

Email: http^hnvwaup^du 

New (212) 983-1414 


SCHILLER 

WIBSNATJONAL rWIVERSTTY 

Education for International Careers 

London (England) - Paris & Strasbourg (Franca) 
HokJetberg (Garreany) • Madrid (Spain) 
Enge&iarg & Layain (Swltzariand) • Florida (USA) 



Jjewbn Campus-^ 
Amerx3«Xtoh«raey : 


’ Tte student body was trityntemaGonst with members from 
North America, Le6n America. Asia, Africa and Europe, and 
homing how business is done mother cutunas has macte me 
carOkhmvdten working abmod.'’ 


International Business Aj m intetration 
Memal»ooM.HQ>Bl AJ ou tigaUMBPaBem Bnt 


j ^jFMafcRfitatiqris- 
■ Pu^icA*r^?t&on 

; — Infomis^iFeGhnBloai^ 

— — , 


; — Psydictagy— 

f^MecfldWe Prdgnam • 

•i^rriah^rriaBe^ 

For more faifon na tion on aH the camp uses Contact 
ttM admissions offiea afe 


453 Sda o w atur Drive 
Dunedin FL 34688-7532 
USA 

Tot 1-313-736-5082 
Fax; 1-813-734-0356 

HtlpJtamv.schaer.edu/ 


Royal Waterloo Housa 
51-56 Waterloo Road 
London SEianrx 
England 

Tel: 44-171-028-8484 
F83C 44-171-820-1228 


where students also stay in 
suites equipped with their 
own kitchens. The recipes 
concentrate on seasonal 
foods, which in the summer 
means fresh tomatoes and 
basil; while eggplant; yellow, 
red and purple peppers: 
apricots: peaches; and mel- 
ons. In the fall, it’s mush- 
rooms, chestnuts, truffles, 
freshly ground com (for 
g polenta) and just-pressed 
q olive oil. 

I The director of the school: 
* Anne Bianchi, is herself a na- 
tive of Tuscany, and says that 
“students feel like family" 
on the wine and olive estate. “My mother might come to 
dinner," she explains, “and our suppliers are all local people, 
like the fanner who brings us fresh sheep's milk." Buon 
oppetitn! 0 


0 Cookin' Cajun Cooking School 
hltp://w\\ , w.cookincuiun. enm 
Tel.: (I 504) 586 8832. 1 1 800) 7 86 0941 
0 Sompet Thai Cookery School 
http: //\vw\\\ info tin ti.cvni sompet 
Tel: (66 53/ 280 90/ 

0 Ecole de Cuisine du Domaine d'Esperance 

h up.v/Wii 11 . worfdtable. c* >n i- report* ecn/e. h tml 

Tel. (33 5)58 44 85 93 

0 Ecole des Trois Ponts 

http://3ponts.edu/cookiiJg.lmn 

Tel: (33 4) 77 7153 00 

0 Toscana Saporita 

h tip: /.'www. cvberstudin. itsuporitu,' 

Tel: tl 212) 219 X?9l 


RICHMOND 


THE AMERICAN 

INTERS AT |C4I AL USr.TASm 

IS LONPON 






Office of Admissions 

Queens Road. Box 1HT. Richmond, TW10 6JP. UK 
Tel: +44 10)181 332 9000 - Fax: +44 (0)181 332 1596 
entoH@richmond.ac.uk http://www.richmond.ac.uk 
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CENTRE INTERNATIONAL LINGUISTIQUE ET SPORTIF 

l, route de Paris *1 700 TROISSY l FRANCE! 

TCI. 031 3 2c 52 71 08 ■ Fax ( «l 3 2<j 52 72 07 

Web : http://www-dsoft.fr/cils 

i> * ■* ■*.* 

DURING THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
Boys and Girls 7-18 years - 4 sessions of 3 weeks - June 13-Sept 4 

- Intensive french courses for foreigners 3- hour-courses, per day. 

9 e.m. to 12 (small classes! 

- For our french students : Summer classes fin French-maths • languages) 

3 hours a day. 

EVERY AFTERNOON, A LARGE CHOICE OF SPORTS (26) 

Such as: Water skiing, horseback riding, tennis, golf, kayak, fencing, 
mountain biking, aichery, football, basket, etc... 

EVERY WEEK CHILDREN TAKE PART M CULTURAL TRPS 
We pick up the children from the airports in Paris and bring them to the camp. 


LEARN 

FILM 

MAKING 

WRITE DIRECT 
SHOOT -EDIT 

YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN 
OUR HANDS-ON EIGHT WEEK INTENSIVE 
TOTAL IMMERSION PROGRAMS FOR 
INDIVIDUALS WITH LITTLE OR 
NO PRIOR FILMMAKING EXPERIENCE. 
WORK WITH 16MM ARRIFLEX 
CAMERAS IN SMALL CLASSES 
DESIGNED AND TAUGHT BY 
AWARD - WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 

NEW YORK CITY UCLA CAMPUS - LA., CALIF. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY & YALE UNIVERSITY 
PARIS, FRANCE ROME, ITALY 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. ENGLAND 


All workshops are solely owned and 
operated by the New York Film Academy 


STM '<11 FILM AC 11 FM' 

100 EAST 17TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 10D03 
TEL: 212-574-^300 FAX: 212-577-1414 
YVES PAGE: wwvv.nyfa.com E-MAIL: filmf nytn.com 
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* Finns’ Responses to Seoul Raise Doubts 


ByDonKiifc 

InicmatbruH Herald Tribune 


SEOUL — For tbeleaders of South 
Korea’s biggest conglomerates, who are 
accustomed to bragging about the num- 
ber of companies and the size of the 
assets in thrar sprawling empires, less 
nowadays is more. 

‘ ‘The focus is on selective core busi- 
ness," said Lee Chong Suk, senior ex- 
ecutive vice president of LG Group, the 
foimh-largest conglomerate, or chaebol , 
at a briefing for foreign business people 
in Seoul.- * z Onr geal-is to integrate our 
resources." 

Choi Eui Jong, vice president for re- 
structuring of SK Group, the ftfib- 
largest chaebol, agreed. ‘‘We have to 
change the system- to maximize the ef- 
ficiency of our group,- ' he said. "We 
will focus on business which has proved 

<5 core-competitive." 

* Chaebol leaders are vying to convince 
foreign investors that they are hot just 
paying lip service to President Kim Dae 
Jung’s demand for serious downsizing 
and restructuring: They are actually do- 
ing something, they say. 

How much, though, are the chaebol 
really changing? And how much are they 
just talking about it to appease a gov- 
ernment with which they -have often 
appeared to be in conflict over the past 
year? 

"There’s a lot ofsmoke and mirrors," 
said Hank Morris, a longtime financial 
consultant in Seoul, after listening to 
executives- from the top five chaebol 
present their promams at a recent brief- 
ing sponsored by the Federation of 
Korean Industries, a kind of club of 
chaebol executives. 

Chaebol leaders got a dose of reality 
two weeks ago when the government 
issued a harsh warning that it would 
pressure state-owned banks to cut off tite 

* flow of credit to chaebol that refused to 
reform. 

Faced with the end to an era of vir- 
tually unlimited financing for their ex- 
pansion plans, the chaebol now seek to 
convey a single message gleaned from 
South Korea's economic crisis: Hie only 
way to survive is to jettison prized but 
superfluous assets. 

Small wonder, then, that an appear- 
ance of strict compliance with the gov- 


ernment’s desires now dominates the 
pronouncements of chaebol executives 

— a year and a half after the government: 

was forced to appeal to the Internati on al 
Monetary Fund for .2 rescue package to 
stave off ban k ruptcy. - - 

The change is most apparent in the 
stated goals of Kim Woo Cboorig, 
founder and chai rman of the Daewoo 
Group,. the third-largcst of the top five 
chaebol and probably the most reckless 
when it came to bold ventures backed by 
little guarantee of success. 

Mr. Kim has put some of his most 
- successful companies on theblock to cut 
the -group’s debts of 59 trillion won 
($49.52 billion) by half. If all goes ac- 
cording to plan and Daewoo sells some 
of its entities, such as the shipbuilding 
unit of Daewoo. Heavy Industries Ltd. 
and the Seoul Hilton Hotel, the group 
will pare its 34 companies to eight, all 
. dominated by Daewoo Motor Co. 

Daewoo, like all the other chaebol, 
says that it will cut its debt-to-eqmty ratio 
to less than 2 to 1 by the end or the year; 

tiie cuzxent level is around 34 to 1 - 

"For Daewoo to agree to such a dras- 
tic measure, they have to have had gov- 
ernment, pressure,’’ said a foreign se- 
curities analyst, who spoke on condition 
of anonymity. "Jo Daewoo’s case, the 
government has more leverage than the 
other five, just because they have so 
much debt" 

The country’s largest chaebol, Hy- 
undai Group, has come up' with its own 
sweeping plan, also under intense gov- 
ernment pressure. 1 

It announced Friday that by 2003 
there would be no Hyundai Group at aU. 
Rather, mighty Hyundai, which now has 
nearly 80 companies, would be divided 
into five groups, each' of them under the 
aegis of one of thesons of the founder, 
Chung Ju Yang. 

This is at least the third time in the past 
five years that Hyundai has announced 
restructuring plans. But instead of 
shrinking, the group has expanded its 
holdings jn motor vehicles, electronics 
and energy by swallowing entities of 
hard-pressed rivals. 

The result is that Hyundai, like Dae- 
woo, now is wrestling with debts that 
have ballooned over the past year and a 

See CHAEBOL, Page 17 . 



Telekom Is Optimistic 

German Firm Sees Approvalfor Italia Deal 


Paul Berim/Krtaten 

A protester hurting a firebomb Sunday onto a blazing barricade in Seoul. 

Korea Fights Strike Wave 

Riot Police Storm Campus as Unrest Spreads 


Agence Fnmcr-Presse 

SEOUL — South Korean riot police, 
backed by helicopters, stormed a uni- 
versity campus Sunday to disperse strik- 
ing workers, amid growing concern 
about a wave of work stoppages. 

The two-hour raid on Seoul National 
University followed a stem government 
warning against the weeklong wave of 
strikes that started Monday when sub- 
way workers walked out in protest 
against layoffs. 

The subway strike has spread to 19 
other state-run corporations and re- 
search institutes and grown to involve 
more titan 20,000 workers. 


After Shooting, 6 Outcast 9 Youths Vent 


By Amy Harmon 

New yark Tines Sendee 


Ni 


■EW YORK — The electron- 
ic message was titled “A 
post from an ‘outcast,’" and 
hs anther, “Swimmer K,” 
sounded a theme that echoed through 
cyberspace as young people reflected 
(his week on the killing s in Littleton, 
Colorado. 

"I know how they fed," she con- 
fessed, writing to an invisible audi- 
ence. "Parents need m realize that a kid 
is not overreacting all tire time they say 
that no one accepts them! Also, all of 
the popular conformists need to learn 
to accept everyone 'dse. ' ■' 
Why do drey shun every- 
one who is different?" 

A reply from 14-year- 
old "Mandyjac” came the 
next day. "I can’t even be-, 
gin to say all the problems 
with cliques,” she wrote. - 
“I am seen as an ‘outcast’ and ‘dork’ 
by all of the popular people just be- 
cause of how 1 act" 

Mandyjac, a high school student in 
Gaithersburg, Maryland, added: “It 
hurts so much to be seen as ‘different,’ 
but I have _ iearned to get over it and 
move on. 1 think that if we had no 
ines, or at least others weren’t 


mail, young people are engaging in a 
dialogue over social .ostracism and the 
unforgiving hierarchies of adolescent 
life, familiar but rarely discussed. 

Almost all of the electronic empath- 
ize rs were quick to repudiate the 
killings. But many wrote of identifying 
with tire harassment that the two 
killere, Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold, 
appear to have been subjected to before 
they acted. At a time when it might be 
easiest to simply dismiss the two as 
freaks, several young people seemed to 
see pieces of their own experience re- 
flected in that of the boys. 

“They started out mostly saying. 
This is so horrible,’” said Laura 


looked down on as much, there would 

not be a problem. " - ■ 

In classrooms and around the dinner 
table, American teenagers’ reactions to 

the latest school killings may have 
been dominated by fear for their own 
safety and horror at the violence that 
ended the lives of young people tike 
themselves. 

But tire Internet offers a glimpse at a 
: by the Col- 
disenssioas, 
-and in e- 



e I think that what they did to aH of those 
kids was wrong, bat a person can only 
take so much torture.’ 


Smith Kay, the on-line editor of Teen 
People, whose message boards on 
America Online candied 300 responses 
the first day after ihe shootings. “But 
now they’re talking more about cliques 
andthe treatment of outcasts and jocks, 
and how that interaction can create a 
really unhappy and. potentially dan- 
gerous atmosphere. ' ’ 

. But no matter who is typing into the 
ether, the nature of the on-line dia- 
logue, which provides a sense of an- 
onymity and safety, also provokes the 
airing of feelings not so easily ex- 
pressed face to free. 

In the process, some teenagers say 
they find the sense of acceptance on- 
line that they cannot find elsewhere. 

"A lot of the experts on television 
have been talking about the problem in 
Coforadobeing a breakdown in com- 
munity,” said Robin Jilton, an adoles- 


cent psychologist at New York Pres- 
byterian Hospital who has been mon- 
itoring Teen People’s message boards 
on America Online. “I see kids coming 
to these bulletin boards and forming 
community. It's especially helpful for 
kids who perhaps have less access to a 
means of expressing themselves be- 
cause they have fewer friends." 

On-line observations of what it 
means to be an outcast are cropping up 
throughout the Internet, from the cur- 
rent events forora on tfteghbe.com, a 
youth-oriented Web discussion venue, 
to alt jmusic. pearl-jam, where an anon- 
ymous contributor wrote: 

"HAD TO SAY — I go to school 

every day and am violated 

of my rights because I 
choose to be ‘different,’ 
and even though 2 would 
never take someone else’s 
life, maybe it will make 

people think before they 

opened their mouths next 
time — just a thought-” 

On gurl.com, apopular Web site for 
teenage girls, “T.K.” wrote, “Hey, 
the kids say that they did this because 
they were teased and I can understand 
where they are coming from and I think 
that what they did to all of those kids 
was wrong but a person can only take 
so much torture.” 

Others with painful memories of ad- 
olescence also poured out their memor- 
ies on-line tins week. 

“Remember purple nurples? How 
about wedgies?” wrote a 29-year-old 
in Lawrence, Alabama, of physical hu- 
miliations he recalled. “Until this cul- 
ture actually learns to stop the out-of- 
control behavior that is accepted by 
jock culture you will see a lot more 
outcasts with guns.” 

E-mail address: 
CyberScape@iht.L-om 
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The raid started after nightfall, when 
2,000 riot police using a water cannon 
and a forklift smashed down barricades 
at the gates, sparking clashes with rad- 
ical students and labor activists. 

The protesters brandished steel pipes 
and set barricades of chairs and office 
furniture ablaze with dozens of fire- 
bombs. But they were immediately over- 
powered by the police and retreated into 
school buildings where some 2.500 
striking workers and radical students 
have been holed up. 

Simultaneous clashes erupted in east- 
ern Seoul when police stopped hundreds 
of Korea Telecom workers from en- 
tering the Korea University campus, wit- 
nesses said. Scores of radical stndents 
dashed out of the campus and hurled a 
volley of firebombs. 

Some 2,000 activists from Korea 
Telecom, a giant state-run telecommu- 
nications network, rallied earlier, vow- 
ing to go on strike starting Monday. 

It was- not clear how many protesters 
were injured or arrested Sunday. 

The union’s tough challenge promp- 
ted the government to wain that the wave 
of strikes, if unchecked, would scare 
away foreign investors. 

The governing coalition, however, 
vowed topush ahead with its economic 
reform efforts and urged union leaders to 
stop fanning unrest. 

"We will not succumb to the union's 
demands,'* an official statement said. 
“The government’s restructuring drive 
must not be interrupted to help the coun- 
try’s economic recovery." 

But the Korean Confederation of 
Trade Unions said it was ready to expand 
strikes including work stoppages Tues- 
day at Daewoo Motor Co. and four other 
major industrial plants. 


C^rpiltrJ bf Our Shff Sint, Dofxacha 

The planned merger of Deutsche 
Telekom AG and Telecom Italia SpA 
should have little trouble winning Euro- 
pean regulatory approval and will create 
the first truly European telecommuni- 
cations operator, the chief executive of 
Deutsche Telekom said over the week- 
end. 

In an interview published Sunday in 
the newspaper Welt am Sonntag, Ron 
Sommer also attempted to allay Italian 
fears that the German government 
would dominate the merged entity, re- 
iterating Bonn’s promises not to meddle 
in management issues. 

On Thursday, the former German and 
Italian monopolies announced the mer- 
ger that would create a telecommuni- 
cations giant with a combined market 
value of around $170 billion and more 
than 100 million customers worldwide. 

The plan has yet to win final approval 
from shareholders, governments and 
European and U.S. antitrust authorities. 

Analysts have said that one of the 
biggest challenges for the companies 
wlu be winning approval from the Euro- 
pean competition commissioner, Karel 
van Mien. 

Asked on what conditions be expected 
antitrust authorities to agree to the deal, 
Mr. Sommer said "We don’t count on 
big problems with the European Com- 
mission, but all the conditions have yet to 
be discussed at the negotiating table. " 

Treasury Minister Carlo Ciampi of 
Italy said Saturday that he would discuss 
the merger with Finance Minister Hans 
Eichel of Germany this week. Both men 
will be attending the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund in 
Washington. 

Mr. Ciampi said the event would 
provide him with three days in which to 
hold "a lot of meetings” with Mr. 
Eichel on the merger. He declined to 
comment further. 

The Italian government sent signals of 
increasing concern over the weekend 
about the merger, with the finance min- 
ister. Vincenzo Visco. reiterating that it 
was neither "acceptable nor conceiv- 
able that Telecom Italia be bonght by a 
state-owned German firm,” the news- 
paper II Sole/24 Ore reported Saturday. 

Two other senior political figures, En- 
rico Micheli. minister for public works, 
and Salvatore Cardinale, telecommuni- 
cations minister, also expressed reser- 
vations, the paper reported. 

The Italian government is concerned 
that the merger will leave state-controlled 
Deutsche Telekom as the dominant part- 


ner and has demanded that the Gennim 
government sell its 72 percent stake. ;- 
Rome still owns more than 3 percent 
of the common stock of Telecom lufra 
and a “golden share" that gives it tire 
right of veto in certain circumstance^. 
The golden share and the powers it con- 
fers are now the subject of an inves- 
tigation by the European Commission, 
which is responsible for enforcing com- 
petition rules in the 15-nation European 
Union. (Reuters. Bloomberg J 


BT and AT&T 
To Invest in 
Japan Telecom: 

CumprW 5 , Our Staff Fnm Dupufcka », 

TOKYO — British TeJecommu-j 
ni cations PLC and AT&T Corp, t 
said Sunday they had agreed to buy vj 
a combined 30 percent stake in the* 
long-distance carrier Japan Tele>~ 
com Co. for a total of $ 1 .8 billion. ; -i 
Undo- the deal, first reported last]; 
week, BT and AT&T will each buy a 
15 percent stake in the Japanese com- i? 
pany through a new share issue, ac-’ to 
cording to a joint statement released ^ 
in Tokyo by the three companies. 

Japan Telecom will absorb tbe^ 
two Western companies’ Japanese-, 
affiliates, and BT and AT&T will;' 
each have a seat on the Japan Tele- 
com board as part of their move to 
integrate the three companies' data; 
businesses. BT also will become the '• 
core member of Japan Telecom’s ~ 
next-generation mobile-phone ven- 7] 
ture, owned jointly with AirTouch j. 
Communications me. £ 

The deal is the first large in? ; ; 
vestment by major foreign compa- ■■ 
nies in Japan's deregulating tele- ^ 
communications sector. It will give H 
the two Western companies a sig- J 
nifieant foothold in the Japanese *i] 
telecommunications market, the 
world’s second-largest. 

BT said the investment in Japan 
Telecom would not be its last in^j 
Asia. : 

Japan Telecom provides leased-]-, 
line and long-distance services ’ 
through fiber-optic networks running ’ 
along railway lines owned by its ma-. vj 
jor shareholder, Japan Railway Co . y 
(AFP, Reuters^ 


ConHkdbyOwSugFnxmDupairhn 

BONN — The government confirmed 
Sunday it had reduced its growth fore- 
cast for this year to about 1-5 percent 
from 2 percent but predicted a faster 
expansion of about 2.5 percent in 2000. 

A Finance Ministry spokesman con- 
firmed a report in the weekly news 
magazine Focus, which cited ministry 
forecasts of 1.6 percent gross domestic 
product growth in 1999 and 2.4 percent 
growth next year. 

Finance Minister Hans Eicbel has said 
that the government’s previous growth 
target of 2 percept appeared out of reach, 
but to date Bonn had not published any 
new official forecasts. The European 
Commission has predicted growth of 1 .7 
percent for Germany. 


Mr. Eichel said last week that a strong 
recovery in the second half of 199$ 
would be needed just to reach the 
percent growth forecast by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Germany's GDP grew 2.8 perccntm 
1998. 3j; 

Focus also said that, according to the 
ministry’s forecasts, inflation was ex- 
pected to be 1.2 percent this year, incit- 
ing up to 1 .3 percent in 2000. The jobless 
rate should fall to 10.6 percent this yeflr 
from 11.1 percent in 1998 and to 10:1 
percent in 2000, Focus said. ? - 

Preliminary data for April showed 
German year-on-year inflation at 0.7 per- 
cent. up from 0.4 percent in March an{La 
record low 0.2 percent in February. - 
( Reuters . AFP} 


Tools Offered 
Against Newest 
Computer Vims 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A vi- 
rus that can erase a com- 
puter’s hard drive and prevent 
the equipment from restarting 
is poised to strike Monday, 
but specialists say off-the- 
shelf anti-virus software can 
prevent infection, and several 
companies are offering free 
inoculation tools on Iberr 
Web sites. 

The virus has been dubbed 
“Chernobyl” because its 
most common version was 
programmed to activate on 
computers using Windows 95 
and Windows 98 on Monday, 
the 13th anniversary of the 
nuclear disaster in Ukraine. 

A less common version 
strikes computers on the 26th 
day of any month. 

Kathy Fithen, manager of 
the computer emergency re- 
sponse team at Carnegie Mel- 
lon University in Pittsburgh, 
said the new viruses were not 
cause for serious concern. 

“As long as people stay 
current with their anti-virus 
software, they should be in 
good shape." Ms. Fithen 
said. 

The viruses attempt to 
erase a computer's hard drive 
and to write gibberish into the 
computer’s system settings, 
preventing the machine from 
being restarted. 

Tbe virus was discovered 
last summer, giving anti-virus 
companies months to develop 
software updates to destroy iL 
Bnt users of those products 
will be protected only if they 
have retrieved free updates. 


CONVOCATION NOTICE FOR THE 
EXPRESSION OF INTEREST FROM 
INTERNATIONAL CONSULTING FIRMS 

The Export and Inve s tme n t Promotions Ctorparaticti, Cbrpei, 
trail the R^xibLic of Efcuadtar, calls fbr mtema fe nm al finis to 
drw thedr "eqppessfcn c£ int e rests” , fix the Ahimistraticn cf 
the segment "Imcvaticn and Business learning", which is part 
c£ the JMbearadcnal Trade and Inte gr .at . iai Project, with the 
financing fran KERF, loan 4346-ec. This segment has as 
objective the development of intrernaticnal caipetitiai, 
thnxcjh e oFin anritg of eligible activities. 

Gxpei would hire an intematicral consulting firm with provoi 
experience managing export praiDticn programs, based cn 
the progran from BIRF of '^fetching Grants", for its adranis- 
tratkn during t±e first two years. lining this period of tine tie 
process of ttanw ff earring the infenmatim through the local per- 
sonal from Cbrpei ^xsuld start. 

The interested Ctnsulting Firms should give, in a naxditun 
t±re period, of 15 cfays from the cfe/ of this publication: 

a) Letter with your ©presskn of interest, end 

b) Oirriculum Vitae fran the Consulting Firm 

Cbrpei, based upen its needs, and according to the norm of 
the World Bank, will proceed with the elabena t im cf a 9xart 
List of OnsulfccES, fix their later presentation of todxrical ard 
fmerraal rgoxts. 

Address; Bdifloio Banco La Previsora, Av. 9 de Octxfcare NO. 
100 y Malecxn, Piso 29, OEicina No. 2905. CXietyaquil - Bcuado r 
Telf . : (593-04) 568150 - 564852 Fax 566016 
E-mail: ceg.pei0inpsat.net .ec 
PO Box: 11495 Guayaquil - Ecuador 

Ricarcfo Estracfe E. Executive Ptesirtent 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


Wall Street Sees Red at U.S. Plan for Bondholders to Accept More 


*. 


By Mitchell Martin 

Intemanonui Herat J Tribune 


WASHINGTON — At the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund semiannual meet- 
ing this week, the United States and 
other countries are planning to propose 
changes to the way government bonds 
are issued, using language that is ana- 
thema to Wail Street 
The IMF and its large, well-to-do 
members are worried about what hap- 
pens to money they put up to bail out 
countries that run into the kind of fi- 


ently privileged relative to others in a 
similar position. When both are ma- 
terial, claims of bondholders should not 
be viewed as necessarily senior to claims 
of banks.” 

But on Wall Street, the claims of 
bondholders are widely viewed as in- 
violable, and the financial markets do 
not consider them to be in a similar 
position to banks. 

Banks, which have been withdrawing 
from lending to developing govern- 
ments since the Latin American debt 
crisis of die 1980s, typically have on- 


nanc ial problems seen in Asia, Brazil going relationships with their borrowers 
and Russia in the wake of the crisis that that enable them to < 


and Russia in the wake of the crisis dial 
began in Thailand in July 1997. The 
issue is part of talks on what is called a 
nfcw international financial architec- 
ture. 

> Governments see no reason why their 


exert pressure on 
their behavior and to monitor their fi- 
nancial conditions. 

Most individual bondholders do not 
have this ability: They simply lend money 
to get it back with interest. The 


aid should be used to pay private -sector kinds of bonds in question are rarely sold 


bondholders during a crisis, and they 
want to be able to ‘"bail in” bondholders 
when they bail out developing coun- 
tries. 

Officials reject the idea, taken for 
granted by much of the financial com- 
munity, that bond issuers must pay their 
obligations on time and in full no matter 
what. 

Commercial banks, which provide a 


directly to small, retail investors, but they 
are commonly held by mutual and pen- 
sion funds, whose ultimate beneficiaries 
are often individuals. 

“That investor base is crucial,” said 
Charles Dallara. the managing director 
of the Institute of International Finance, 
which represents banks, securities firms, 
insurance companies and asset man- 
agers around the world and which has 



thing else is identified when the bond is 
purchased. In this case, the amount of 
loss that a bondholder would suffer 
would depend on what kind of toms 
were negotiated. • , . 

This uncertainty would likely require 


crisis.' The availability of easy money 
has been blamed for poorly conceived 
investments Thai became m^rofitabte 
once economic growth slo wed m de- 
veloping countries beginning in I SOT ■ ; 
Yet with their economiK still limp-; 



sasasas 5 ® 

discourage some investors from buymg wnog 

fee bonds at all, reducing the size of the Restractunug. 


1 


“is often a euphemism for downsizing, ^ 

An increase in financing costs, he added,, 


market and pushing up interest raws. 

» going to te 

Lachlan. anemeiging-markets specialist forms feai require short-term saenta* 
at Salomon Smith Barney Inc. “What for A lon g^^^ns. ^ 
this means is that you are going to be Another P 1 ^*™ . bond mishit* 

driving up the interest-rate spread that suance tf a ,285 
these countries are having to pay. 




a* tf® 

T-V f : 
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come to be seen as an indication that the’ 
country is in trouble. J 

The U.S. plan would encourage bor-i 
rowers to sell British-siy le bonds byj 
giving them preferential access to anj 
IMF contingent audit line. Unfiketra-, 


djtional IMF assistance, which is givenj 


-Algeria, 

Hungary. 


Brazil, Bulgaria. Chile. China. Colombia, Czech RepuDBc. Ecuador, Egypt, 


significant though decreasing share of been vociferous in its opposition to die 
funding to developing markets, can be IMF stance. 


__ .. , Indonesia, Malaysia. Mexico, Morocco, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Romania, 

Russia. Slovakia. South Africa. South Korea. ThaSand. "Tunisia, Uruguay Venezuela. 


Proponents of bailing-in seem not to 
accept this point. They say feat investors 
get paid 6 percentage points to 7 per- 
centage poults a year more than pur- 
chasers of U.S. Treasury bonds, the 

benchmark for world credit markets, so — ■ , . M a rftn , 

they have already been compensated for after a country runs mio trouble, a coa- 
feeir risks. ' tingent credit line would provide a kind 

Addr ess ing the issue last week, James of insurance against advezse copfenons.} 
Woifeusoim. the president of the World But this could also be a relf^feaungi 
Bank, the IMF's sister organization, mechanism. If a country sells Bntisb-j 
s aid . “It is simply impossible for the style bondsinorder.ro qualify fora credit J 
official institutions or governments es- line, it win be sending a signal tom-i 


- 

j*#i 


* r« 


j.j. 

; rx 


(Source: Institute of International Finance) 
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pressured by governments to give bor- 
rowers added time in case of a crisis, and 
IMF members are seeking to apply the 
same leverage to bondholoers. 

? Describing the American stance on 
the issue. Treasury Secretary Robert Ro- 
bin said last week: “There is no reason 
why one category of unsecured private 
creditors should be regarded as inher- 


“ Where the debt flows to the emerg- 
ing markets are going to come from are 
pension funds and mutual funds,” he 
added. “It is not going to come from 
bank balance sheets.” 

Earlier this month, the institute told 
government creditors and the IMF to stop 
interfering in its dealings wife Pakistan, 
which had been asked by the IMF to 


renegotiate payments on its Eurobonds 
before getting access to new loans. 

The U.S. proposal, as outlined by Mr. 


Rubin, is less heavy-handed than that. It 
seeks to influence the way new bonds are 


issued, not force renegotiations on ex- 
isting securities. It uses a mechanism 
that already exists in some Eurobond 


Surging Yields Test the Patience of Bond Bulls 


Blo/mherf! News 

.. NEW YORK — Bullish bond in- 
vestors are finding it hander and harder to 
keep fee faith. 

. The U.S. economy is roaring ahead, 
qpw in its ninth year of expansion. 
Benchmark U.S. stock indexes are at 
record levels. What's more, the financial 
crisis that overtook economies in Latin 
America and Asia and sent investors 
rushing to the safety of Treasuries looks 
like it’s abating. 

The yield on the benchmark 30-year 
bond has climbed almost a full point 
from the 31-year low of 4.69 percent it 
reached in October. It finished at 5.59 
percent Friday, up from 5.57 percent at 
fee beginning of fee week, wife aprice of 
94 31/32, down from 95 10/32. 

; Since fee start of fee year. Treasury 
bonds have handed investors losses of 5.5 
percent, when price declines and interest 
payments are taken into account This 
isn’t fee scenario bond bulls envisioned. 
,. “I've had to be patient and remain 
firm in my conviction that we. can have, 
lower yields,’ ' said Alan Koepplin, who 
helps manage $2 billion at SG Cowen 
Asset Management in New York. “It’s 
just going to take some time.' ' 

<1 Mr. Koepplin and other bulls are bet- 


ting that fee U.S. economy will slow 
down and inflation will stay tame as 
corporate profits shrink and weakness 
overseas persists. While many investors 


U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 


still are convinced that these events are 
on fee horizon, it’s getting to be a long 
wait. 

At the root of the bond market’s woes 
is the U.S. economy, which has con- 
founded investors, economists and even 
Federal Reserve officials with its re- 
silience. 

A government report Friday is ex- 
pected to report that the economy ex- 
panded at a 3.4 percent annual pace in 
fee first three months of fee year, after 
growing at a 6 percent clip in the fourth 
quarter of 1998. 

Just as surprising has been inflation, 
often a by-product of economic growth. 
It has not speeded up, even though oil 
prices have surged almost 70 percent 
since reaching a 12-year low in Decem- 
ber. Consumer prices rose 1.7 percent in 
the 12 months to March, marking fee 
17th straight month that the annualized 
rate of inflation stayed below 2 per- 
cent. 


The price component of this week’s 
gross domestic product report, known as 
fee deflator, probably will indicate tame 
inflation, as will a separate government 
report on quarterly employment costs 
Thursday. 

Still, investors say fee potential for 
faster inflation exists as long as fee econ- 
omy keeps up its robust pace. Growth 
also would keep fee Federal Reserve 
from cutting interest rates, analysts said. 
But they said a rate increase also was 
unlikely. 

But Scott Grannis, a funds manager at 
Western Asset Management in Pas- 
adena. California, said a slowing econ- 
omy, Fed rate cut and 30-year yields as 
low as 4.5 percent are still in his forecast, 
even if they have not happened as soon 
as be thought. 

"I would have expected Fed easing by 
now,” Mr. Grannis said. “The surge in 
the economy put it off a bit but it doesn't 
cancel it.” 

Michael Mullaney. a funds manager 
at Boston Partners Asset Management, 
said that with the Fed on hold and-robiist 
growth, there was “no reason to buy 
Treasuries." Mr. Mullaney said he 
favored higher-yielding corporate and 
mortgage debt- 


issues. although one that is rare in the 
United States. 

Issues known as British-style hoods 
allow 65 percent to 85 percent of holders 
to vote to restructure them under various 
conditions. American-style bond issues, 
by contrast, typically require at least 95 
percent of bondholders to agree to rene- 
gotiate fee debt. American-style bonds 
also give investors greater ability to sue 
issuers who do not pay . 

If most of the bonds from an affected 
country were held by large, institutional 
investors, it would be possible for the 
IMF to get fee required majority to ne- 
gotiate wife a troubled borrower. The 
U.S. version of fee bailing-in plan, 
which may be less coercive than pro- 
posals from some European countries, 
would clearly spell this out at the time 
bonds are issued. 

That might not be objectionable on 
Wall Street It resembles exchangeable 
bonds, which can be called in by their 
issuers and swapped for something else. 

Most of fee time, however, that sorae- 


senoally to give an implicit guarantee to 
private investors in the bond market who 
get 600 or 700 basis points spread and 
then come bade when there is a problem 
and want to be bailed out. ” 

Mr. Dallara suggested feat govern- 
ments are taking fee view that they are 
still dealing with banks, not bondhold- 
ers. Private investors do not petition the 
IMF for bailouts, they simply trust that 
borrowers will repay them according to 
fee terms of their bonds. 

Something that both sides agree upon 
is feat deveJoping-counny issuers need 
to improve fee information about their 
economies that they provide to private 
investors, which coula at least give early 
warnings that problems were brewing. 

Of course, an early warning would bea 
signal for skittish investors to sell their 
bonds, putting pressure on the botrower. 

The United States is seeking to dis- 
courage yield-hungry investors from 
blindly buying develop ing-countrv 


vestors feat it foresees potential troubles. J - 
That could dry up the flow of invest-i 
meats to the country, creating the prob-} 
lent it was seeking ro avoid. * 

Another issue is feat by setting up a» j* 
system for restructuring government; 
bonds, fee U.S. plan would reduce their} 
attraction when compared wife other* 
investments in fee countries. The Amer-J 
ican plan does nor apply to corporate} 
bonds, as oiber proposals before the IMF! 
might do. nor to stocks. A successful} 
bailout would thus benefit investors- ini 
these securities bat would not require’ 
their participation in the rescue. 

Proponents of fee U.S. plan point out 
feat by fee time a rescue operation is 
mounted, private securities markets 
have been severely reduced in value. 1 
They also noted feat another point of the 1 
UJ5. proposal is to discourage IMF aid to 
countries feat seek to fix tfaehr exchange 
rates, so investors in local-currency 
stocks and bonds would be likely to face 
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bonds. Mr. Rubin said fee proposal big foreign-exchange losses. 

i i.. i;. j _ c* nr.ii 


aimed to “induce creditors and investors 
in industrial countries to weigh risk more 
appropriately, so as to help avoid the 
excesses in capital flows and leverage 
that contributed significantly to fee 


Some of fee Wall Street opposition 
may be coming from underwriters and: 
traders who would suffer if bond is-J 
suance were curbed and issues subject k£ 
renegotiation. .; 
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Most Active International Bonds 


j* 


7 be 25 D most active ritemational bonds traded 
Through the Eurodear system for the week end- 
ing April 23 . Prices supplied byTelekura. 


M Norn* 


C po Maturity Price CrtYd Rnk Nome 


Cpn Maturity Price CrtYdj 


Rnk Nome 


Cpa Maturity Price at Yd 


British Pound 


T51Tefewesf 
162 Britain 
168 EIB 

17QTefewestl44a 
173 Nil Conan 
211 Annington Rn 
215 Fannie MoeWB 
2T7GEOC 
221 Thame Rn 
22511101118 Rn 


. zero WSW 6&S3I3 0.0000 
TW/03 10X4300,’ 6.Q5P0„ , 
SVt 1207/09 102£716 £3600 
seta- WOT? 645102 0.0000 
9*- 04/1509 60.8400 7X0300 
zero 01/1 0/23 235*00 64000 
6ft 06/07/02 1043700 63900 
5ft 01/12/04 993200 5.T700 
zero 07/21/04 6X4921 9.0200 
zero 0OTQ/25 6532411.0700 


236 Rn ResW Hous 11. 126 09/30/50 161.1571 69000 


Hew International Bend Issues 


Danish Krone 


Compiled by Paul Floren 


Issuer 

f» 

Amount 

(nuHlons} 

Mat 

Coup. 

% Price 

Price 

end 

week 

Terms 

^loafing Rate Notes 

Biwner Londesbonk 

$200 

2000 

ft 

10033276 - 

Under Sflumth Ubor. NoncaRsUn. Pros 005 %. D«nara)nMfera naOOtL (Credit Satero Fhst 
Boston) 

Den Norsks Bank 

$300 

2001 

Ubor 99.947 

~ 

InterastwO) be 3-mortih Ubor. Nonadtobto. Fees 0 . 10 %. (DerStSubse First Boston) 

Providian Home Equity 
lian Trust Series 1999 - 
PNBl 

S 500 

2025 

029 

100 


Over (-month Ubor. Noncnflobie. Fees (L 2 S%. (Men« Lynch) 

Banco Popolare rfi Bergamo 

EUR 200 

2002 

0-075 99.974 

- 

Oser 3 -fflonth Eoribot Nancottobia. Fees 0 . 775 %. (SotamonSmOti BameyJ 

Banco Populare d Brescia 

EUR 2 S 0 

2001 

ft 

99.95 

■ 

OverXmonm Ewtoor. NonoBnobfc. Fees 0 . 1 3 %. (Cobata.) 

Batjque PSA Rnanice 

EUR 2 D 0 

2001 

0.10 

100.035 

- 

Owe 3 -month Euribor. NoncolkiWe. Fees 0 X 8 %. CCCF Omrtertioose .1 

BKJflf Bausparkosse 

EUR 500 

2009 

ft 

99.86 


Over 6 -month Ewtoor. NanaHlabte. Fees 020 % Denominations 1 0000 earns. (Dresctoer 
KWrawnt BensonJ 

Cdyamadrid 

EUR 750 

2000 Euribori 00.036 

■ 

interest wffl be 3 +nonjii Evribor. Nonasitobie. Fees 714 % (Credit Sobs* First Boston) 

Medfocredihj Gentrale 

EUR 500 

2004 

0.10 

99.88 

• 

Over inwnth Euribor. NoncoCtaWe. Fee« 0 t 75 % CJi». MomonJ 

Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 

EUR 500 

2002 

Vu 

99.964 

“ 

Over £roonth E uribor. Nancottobie. Fees 0 ^ 0 % Denominations 1 00000 euns. (Morgen 
Ston/eyOeanWMer.) 

Nordhanken Hypothek 

EUR 2 S 0 

2000 Euribori 00.035 


Interest «IS be 3 -month Euribor. NoncoOnble. Fees 005 % Denominaltons 50000 eems. 
(Paribas) 

Wfistfaelische 

Hypathekenbank 

EUR 250 

2000 

V* 

99.934 

“ 

Under 3 ^nanih Euribor. NoncaUable. Fees not (Ssdosed. Roc We Generate) 

Dqn Danske Bank 

£100 

2005 

035 

100 


Over 3 -monttiLtoor. Capable at par in 3000 theeaner J 8 S% aver 3 -montti Ubor. Fees 0 . 33 % 
(Chase Manhattan lafl) 

Fixed 

BNG 

$500 

2009 

6 

100309 

100.15 

NancaSsUe. Fees 0325 % (Meittt LfmSU 

0 p Amoco 

$300 

2002 

Sft 

1013025 

• 

Reatfered at 100010 NoncoBobft. Fees 1 *¥% (CfBdB Swtose Flat Boston) 

a >38 

$500 

2009 

6 ft 

99364 

* 


Ciflbonk Brazil 

SI 00 

2000 

10 

99.768 

* 

Mona*nb)e. Fees not dbetoetL Denemlnanom StOOOP. (Salomon SmBh Barney) 

Commerzbank 

$500 

2004 

5 % 

99 X 2 

97X5 

Reariered at 97 XL Nancadobfe. Fangible wftfi oetsfondtng raoe rabtng taw to si bfltton-Fees 
) h% fWortwr? Dfliten Heod) 

DuPont 

5400 

2009 

5 ft 

9956 

9837 

NomtooHe. Fees 0 J 5 %. CMtxgon Stanley Dean Witter) 

LBW Capital Markets 

$100 

2006 

Sft 

100.04 

" 

Reofleted at 9 BX 6 £ NoncaUcMe. Fung/ble wtfli oerstondtog isstie raising total to $600 million. 

Fees l«Wi. MBMAmmj 

Nestle 

5200 

2004 

5 ft 

101.776 

9937 

Reofferedat 100151 . NoncaOaMe. Fees ! ni% (ABN Amra.) 

Rabobank 

$500 

2004 

5 ft 

101337 

99.60 

Reoffemdot 99 J 12 . NonculloWe. Fees tWflt. (J.P. Morgan) 

Toyota Motor CrwSl Corp. 

5400 

2004 

514 

101358 

PPX 0 

Reo/tefsd 99733. Noncomie. Fees 1 *%. (Deutsche Bonk) 

ABSpWUb 

EUR 500 

2009 

4 ft 

101374 

99 X 5 

ReoHemd at 99 X 49 . NancoBabie. Fees 2 % (Poritxis) 

Comuntdad Auteioma 
Andatutio 

EUR 180 

2009 

4 ft 

9956 

1 ( 10.12 

Nancolabto. Foes 039 *. (WaftHlig Dffllon Rend) 

Commerzbank 

EUR 500 

2009 

4 ft 

99353 


Noacaloble. Fees 1325 % (ABN Amro) " “ ' 

Ebrohypa 

EfJKLOQO 

2009 

4 

98325 


Reoltaracl at 9845 . Nencaffabfe. Fees 0525 %. (Deutsche BataU 1 ““ 1 

General Electric Capital 
Carp. 

EUR 1 Q 0 

2006 

Wt 

100 X 05 


RwffcredctfWaiNoncoBable. Fees 1 W% (Wartmg D«aen Read) 

Hesse 

EURlrQOO 

2009 

4 

99398 

yy.i 8 

NwxzfcWt to 0 J 2 S% Wmbwg DWen Reed) 

Independent Newspapers 

EUR 200 

2009 

544 

99 X 06 


NonCfdfcWft. to natdbdesed. Danominarfers » 50 ooa (Davy Skxttmkws) 

KBClirii' Finance 

EUR 300 

perpt 

5 

101.153 


rJI* C£ * ohfc * MW. thereafter coupon became, 2v% avwXmanlh Euriber. 
r#« 2 %. (ABN AnvoJ 

KFW 

EUR 20 Q 

2003 

3 

99314 


NoneaBaHe. Foes 0 . 125 % (Commerzbank.) 

Undesvvtrbchatffiche 
Renton tank 

EUR 100 O 

2009 

4 ft 

99.078 


Ntmcofiebte. Fees 0325 % {ABN AmoJ 

Nuremberger 

Hypathekenbank 

EUR 750 

2004 

3 ft 

98.975 


tleoltend 9880 WonwflaWe. Fees 0375 % (ABN Aon) 

South Africa 

EUR 5 D 0 

2006 

6 ft 

99.183 

10035 

Nonaribbh. to 050 % (Credit Suisse First Boston) 

Standard Chartered 

EUR 600 

2009 

5 ft 

99.118 

99.70 

Nencofcble. Fees O 50 % (Goldman Sachs) 

Tokyo Electric Power Carp. 

EUR 10 OQ 

2009 

4 ft 

99.738 

99.95 

Reofferied of 88738 NamsBaMe Fees 0 J 5 % /intlBanko/ Japan) 

Turkey 

EUR 150 

2004 

9 ft 

107 ft 


Wanegabte. FunaBtewMt uutstandtog Issue writing tow to SSOmManeuras. to 2 W% 
(Owsaie (tonkj 

Sun America Institutional 
Funding 

£200 

2009 

Sft 

99.118 


Nancallable. Fees 0325 % (Kwrn Lynch.) 

Export Oewtopmaat Corp. 

dssoo 

2005 

5 

98 J 4 I 

- 

NMOtoable. to not dhdased. (RBC OS Global Maria's) 


25 Denmark 
40 Denmark 
45 Denmark 
53 Denmark 
67 Denmark 
72 Denmark 
79 Dermrcik 
82 Denmark 
B8 Danmark 
7 13 Denmark 
114 Denmark 
123Nyfcredit 
124 Denmark 
)28Rea0radirDoR 
lSOUnfkredlt 
171 Denmark TO1 
184 Denmark 


11 / 1 OT 9 1 14.9900 S 2200 
12 / 15/04 116*700 £9900 
11 / 15/00 108.7800 £2700 
039506 124 JHJ 00 £4500 
11 / 15/07 1204100 £8100 
05 / 15/03 117.0100 63400 
11 / 15/01 177.70 7.1600 

02 / 1 OT 1 10)4800 £9400 
08 / 15/05 1065500 44900 
11/1024 126*800 55200 
11 / 15/02 10 X 8000 £5100 
1 OT 1/29 994000 6.0400 
12 /M /99 1015500 5.9100 
1 MU 29 9 X 3500 4.1000 
10 / 01/29 99.1500 6.0500 
zero 11 / 01/99 9 X 4500 2.9700 
4 02/154)0 100.7300 £9700 


249 Denmark T-bilJs zero 0 OT 3/99 9 X 9038 1603 


Deutsche Mark 


186 Credit Fonder 
220 WorM Bank 


71 * 

m 


02 / 24/03 11 X 1500 64100 
04/12/OS 1184500 6.0100 


52 Germany ' 

54 Germany 

55 Germany 

56 Germany 

57 Germany 

58 Germany 
60 Germany 

. 61 Germany 

63 Germany 

64 Germany iUB 

65 Germany • * 

66 Germany 

68 Treuhond 

69 Germany 

70 Germany 

71 Treuhond 
73 Netherlands 

75 Treuhond 

76 Germany 

77 Germany 

78 Germany 

80 Germany 

81 Germany 

83 Treuhond 

84 Germany 

85 Treuhond 
87 Germany 
«9 Austria 

90 Germany 

91 Treuhond 

93 EIB 

94 Depfa 

95 Spain 

96 Depfa Bank 
99 Germany 
100 Germany 

102 Germany FRN 

103 Germany 
lOSBetpKjm OJo 
106 EIB 
112 Auslrta 

116 Germany 

117 France BT AN 

118 Spain Bonos 

121 Belgium 

122 Deal AusgMchs 
125 Germany 


4(5 

6 

6fe 

5 

4W 

5 

9 

614 

5 U 


6tt 

7 % 

8ft 

7ft 

3 

714 


05 / 17/02 1044580 43000 
06 / 2 Q /16 1194050 £0200 
07 / 15 / 0311 X 2100 5 .7400 
11 / 12/02 1064400 44900 
02/23/02 1044113 43700 
08 / 2 OT 1 1045300 4.7700 
01 / 22/01 1105650 8.1400 
10 / 14(05 11741729 £5500 
0201511 1044777 £0300 
zero 07 / 16(99 994405 24100 
• 6 -' -00/16/06 1145157 5/2400 
6 M 07/1 MU 1164543 53900 
00 / 04/04 1134934 55100 
11 / 11/04 1205119 £2100 
12 / 2 OT 0 109.8350 £0800 
12 / 02/02 1145800 64400 
02 / 15(02 1003200 £9900 
0 OT 9/04 1203100 63300 
8 ft 08 QOT 1 11 X 1800 7-7300 
4 06 / 1 MX) 1015300 £9400 

4 03 / 1 7 A 0 101 £393 £9500 

316 09/15/00 1005390 £2200 
8 * 07 / 20/00 1073256 8.1500 
6 ft 07 / 09/03 1134144 £8300 
8 ft 02/20/01 110 ft 7.7200 

05 / 13(04 1165478 5.8200 
11 / 21/00 10 X 7350 4.9400 
07 /IOT 9 100.0000 44000 
05/22/00 1064343 85200 
11/1203 1115988 £3600 
04 / 155)9 994627 45200 
07 / 1 OT 9 97J3Z3 £8400 
£ 150007 / 3 (V 09 1075360 43900 
zero 04 / 06/01 89.1524 £0200 
6 ft 03 /TMW 10 X 3793 £2900 
6 09 HOT 3 1113656 55700 
£ 782009 / 34(04 995000 25000 
7 ft 10 / 21/02 11 X 8403 63700 
5 ft 03/20/00 7124400 5.1000 

5 04 / 15/08 107-3000 44600 
X 90 Q 010 / 2 OT 5 1023500 £8100 

3 ft 06/10/99 10 X 1400 15000 

3 07 / 12 / 0 ) 1005000 £9900 

6 01 / 31/08 1145610 53400 
7 ft 12 ( 22 / 0010 X 0700 7.1700 

4 07/04/09 99.1900 45300 

7 01 / 13/00 10 X 1229 £7900 


Japanese Yen 


108 Soon 
1 Mexico 


248 / 


5 ft QV 23 /Q 2 1155400 4 . 9700 '. 
3550012 / 31 A 9 903066 £2700 


Swedish Krona 


119 Sweden 
120 Sweden . 
137 Sweden f 
140 Sweden 1037 
161 Sweden 1040 
218 Sweden 

233 Sweden 

234 Sweden 


5 

9 

6ft 

8 

Aft 

13 

5 ft 

5 


01 / 284)9 10 X 7060 4.7300 
04 / 204)9 1383850 £5100 
10 / 254)6 1164 Q 50 £ 6000 ' 
0 V 1 OT 7 127.1040 63900 ; 
05 ( 05 ( 08.1173230 55400 . 
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/ Renato Ruggiero 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAY, APRIL 26, 1999 


Ini emotional HeruUiTribunc 

On Monday. Renmo Ruggierv.the director- 
general of the World trade OrgankZZn 

%2r e f P i n 1995 ’ h* 8 *?? I* 5 bn in office 

But diplomats are still deadlocked about the 

m s uccessor Mr. Ruggirro discuss'd 

n Jj?- ' neyv °f »*q/or global 

node issues wnh Alan Friedman of the Jn- 
. lernanonal Herald Tribune . J 

Q. The members of the WTO have been 
thus fMmsOjlelo choose your successor and 
??v ^ deajocked between Mike Moore 
of New Zealand and Supachai Panitcbpakdi of 
nwiLlMd. Might you stay on longer ifnec- 

A. No, 1 will finish my four-year term on 
Friday, April 30, 1999, id I vriTnmS^e 
another day. I am the fifth European director- 
general to head this organisation, and tfa e deal 
made when' I was appointed was that mv 
• successor would be a non-European, after four 
years. And it is my doty to respect this agree- 
ment 
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ver Successor 


And the fact that these governments, including 
many in Asia and Latin America, have ratified 
it means they want to restore credibility. 

• 

Q. How close is China to joining the WTO? 
Some say President Bill Clinton missed an 
opportunity by not closing the deal during the 
recent visit to the United States by Prime 
Minister Zbu Rongji. 

A. I think that since the visit by China’s 
prime minister there have been many en- 
couraging signs, and I believe we can have 
China in the WTO before November, when 
the WTO begins its next trade round in ag- 
riculture, services and electronic commerce. 
Also, 1 think e -commerce is a very positive 
area for us because it unites developing and 
industrialized countries, it gives developing 
countries an opportunity to participate in 
world markets on an equal footing with bigger 
countries. 


Q. But what would happen if WTO members 
cannot decide on a successor by April 30? 

A. Governments have to find a solution. It would 
be very damaging if a solution is not found. We need 
a new D-G as soon as possible. This is a clear 
responsibility of member governments. The danger is 
that governments would not be prepared for the 
difficult new round of negotiations which will lead to 
the next minister-level conference in Seattle in 
November. 

th y0Ur evaluation of the past four years at 

A, In reality the system has worked so well that we 
have reached all the goals we set for ourselves. This is 
not a personal success for me but a victory for the 
system. We have had two ministerial conferences, a 
50th anniversary, and the political profile of this 
organization has been raised, so much so that we have 
been invited to many Group of Seven and other 
summit meetings, where we have been at the top table 
with leaders. 

• 

Q. What are the key accords over which you have 
presided? 


_ j «obb Afpnw/ar a 

Ruggiero: “In reality the system has worked so well countries. ” 1 

we have reached all the goals we set for ourselves.*’ • 

Q. How would you characterize trade re- 
Ai We have three agreements covering 95 percent lotions between the United Stales and Europe in the 

tKo U/fwlrl ^ .f j t - _ - ?aa v_ J* . 


of the world market in telecommunications, financial 
services and information technology — more than $1 
trillion worth of trade. 


wake of the banana battle? There is still much dis- 
agreement in other areas, such as beef hormones. 

A. These two major trading partners share the same 


And we have created a rnles-based system with basic interests, and so I am extremely reluctant to 


168 cases in the new dispute settlement procedure, 
with 20 percent of them solved out of court 

Q. Do you think the financial-service liberalization 


speak of trade wars. I prefer to speak of trade disputes, 
which sometimes are very polemical. 

But let ns remember that there is a common interest 


was a good thing? Some in Asia argue thai it may in having open markets inside a rules-based system, 
have exacerbated the Asian financial crisis. So they fight they yell, but at the end they agree. 


have exacerbated the Asian financial crisis. 

A. The financial-service liberalization deal came 
in December 1 997, at the worst moment of the Asian 
crisis, but it merely established the right of foreign 


Even in the banana case the EU has fully accepted 
the ruling we gave. As for hormones, it is a very 
difficult case because it is not about trade but about 


financial institutions to open on the same conditions health, about scientific evidence that the measures 


as local ones. 

And this was considered so positive that by one 
month ago, parliaments representing 95 percent of Q. What will you do after you leave office? 

world trade in (his sector had ratified die agreement, A. I am retiring from an active role, and ray main 

including the Parliament of Malaysia. ambition is to write three books about my pro- 

• fessional life. I have been a very lucky man. I have 

Q. Bat some argue the liberalization made some seen die rise and fall of the Soviet empire, I lived in 
emerging markets too vulnerable and that they were the best period of European construction, and I helped 


taken by the Europeans are really needed. 


unprepared for market opening at the time. 

A. Well, the new system only began to operate in 
February 1999, when all die parliaments ratified it. 


to build a world trading system based on rules. 1 will 
write books, and I wul join some major corporate 
boards in Italy, Europe, and in the United States. 


BUYOUT: Brash U.S. Raiders Swarm Into Europe but Find Resistance to Their Methods 


Continued from Page 1 

But it will take more than tea at Clar- 
idge’s to soften their aggressive image. 
For all the talk of globalization, ex- 
' * ecutives at buyout firms are learning just 
■ how * ‘foreign’ * foreign countries can be. 
M And if recent experiences are any in- 
dication, buyout firms are in for some 
tumultuous times. 

Some American firms have offended 
potential partners by backing out of 
- deals. Simple misunderstandings are 
aiming into deal-killers. And even when 
a buyout firm does find a company to 
take over, business practices taken for 
granted in the United States — such as 
, dismissing employees or otherwise cut- 
ting costs sharply — arc frowned upon 
or illegal in Europe. ■ 

“The reality is the degree of biash- 
ness coming from the United Stares is. 
not appreciated,” said Michael Stevens, 
head of leveraged-bny out services in 
Britain for KPMG Corporate Finance, a 
division of the accounting firm. 

Franci Blassberg, a lawyer at De- 
bevoise & Plimpton in New York, re- 
cently told a group of lawyers and aca- 
m demies about one incident in which a 
• client was accused . of pirating infor- 
mation after lawyers and accountants 
conducted a routine examination of a 
German business. 

“The German seller misunderstood 
the process and concluded that our cli- 
ent’s real motive was to obtain com- 
petitively sensitive information, “ Ms. 


Blassberg said. As a result, the seller 
terminated negotiations. 

Europe is still lacking in some of the 
deal-making tools necessary for com- 
plex transactions. Junk bonds are an 
accepted American form of financing, 
bnt in Europe, demand for them is rel- 
atively small. Stock option programs 
were illegal in Germany until 1998 and 
are still rare. And the market for initial 
public offerings in Europe is immature. 

“We all know the big names have 
made a lot of fuss about setting up their 
operations,” said Raymond Svider, a 
partner at BC Partners, a buyout firm 
with offices in London, Paris, Hamburg 
and Milan that is expected to compete 
with the newer entrants. “But their ex- 
perience is limited. And only time will 
teUifJhey wjilbe successful ’ ’ 

A feveraged-buyout fund is a pool of 
money rim by a buyout firm with assets 

culled from insurance companies, 

banks, pension plans and other insti- 
tutional investors. The funds range in 
size from $100 million to $6 billion and 
are used to buy stakes in private and 
publicly traded companies. A fund’s ex- 
ecutives use its capital and borrow 
money — hence the term “leverage” — 
to buy two or three companies a year. 

Tire goal is to cut costs, increase 
profits and then sell out. In tire United 
States, that was easier in the 1980s, when 
corporations weren't yet so attentive to 
shareholder value. 

Companies such as RJR. Nabisco 
Holdings, Trans World Airlines and 


Safeway were taken over in this manner 
doting the 1980s. Thousands of people 
lost jobs even as companies gained new 
strength, and corporate raiders and fin- 
anciers such as Mr. Milken, Henry Krav- 
is and T. Boone Pickens became famous 
— or, critics would say, infamous. 

But years of corporate downsizing 
and other measures have made it harder 
today to squeeze new savings out of 
already lean American companies. That 
is one of the main reasons that buyout 
firms are turning their attention across 
the Atlantic: European companies re- 
semble the fat American conglomerates 
of the early 1980s. 

As a result, they are expected to sell 
assets over the next few years to focus on 
core businesses. And family-owned con- 
cerns wilhno successors are likely to pur , 

their businesses oh die Nock. 

“Europe is an important market- 
place,” said John Muse, chief operating 
officer of Dallas-based Hicks, Muse, 
who recently moved to London to pursue 
deal-making. “From our point of view, 
you can create pan-European strategies 
in sectors with more ease. I personally 
think the pie is going toget so big there is 
going to be a lot for everyone.” 

But Europe isn't anything like the 
open field the United States was a decade 
ago. British firms such as Doughty Han- 
son & Co., Craven Ltd. and Electra 
Investment Trust already have long- 
standing corporate friendships. And they 
are better versed in Continental ways. 

‘.‘It's a softer style,” Mr. Muse ac- 
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Latest Technology Slide « - 
Rubbed Some Funds Raw j 

Overweighting Raises Risks, Investors Find 1 no. 36,12s 


knowledged. “People want to get to 
know you better.” 

American buyout firms are likely to 
find allies in the next generation of Euro- 
peans headed for corporate suites — 
executives who were educated in the 
United States. 

But in the meantime, cultural differ- 
ences can make the going rough. 

As an example, strict performance 
requirements are unfamiliar terrain for 
many European managers. Most cor- 
porations have their roots in strong fam- 
ily ownership, and corporate executives 
often view themselves as stewards of 
their communities. 

Executives “kind of know tire factory 
has too many people, butyou don’t want 
to lay people off because you will be the 
most unpopular guy in town." said one 
financial investor with experience buy- 
ing companies in Germany. “You still 
have to go to restaurants and see 
people’s kids at school. You will be 
ostracized socially, with no upside.” 

In the American Rust Belt of the 
1980s, buyout firms were often able to 
bulldoze resistance to layoffs. But in 
Europe today, political realities and so- 
cial customs require firms to be more 
sensitive to public perceptions — or risk 
being snubbed. 

“You basically have to change from 
being transaction-oriented to being re- 
lationship-oriented,” said Munecr Sat- 
ter, a Goldman Sachs partner who was 
co-head of private investing in Germany 
for six years. 


By Richard A. Oppel Jr. 

\Vm- York Times Semcr 

NEW YORK — The sell-off in tech- 
nology and Internet stocks that climaxed 
Monday illustrated a Wall Street adage: 
When the tide goes out. you can see who 
has been swimming naked. 

While technology stocks quickly re- 
covered many of their losses over the 
next four days, the 5.6 percent sell-off 
Monday in the technology-heavy Nas- 
daq composite index offered some les- 
sons to fund investors. 

One was that the sizzling recent re- 
turns of so many diversified funds had 
been bought and paid for with enormous 
overweighting in the technology in- 
dustry. In some cases, funds have one- 
quarter or more of their portfolios in just 
a few technology stocks. 

Also instructive was the difference in 
performance among technology-heavy 
hinds. T. Rowe Price Science and Tech- 
nology. a sector fund bereft of Internet 
stocks and with a sizable cash position, 
fell just 3.2 percent Monday. But 
Robertson Stephens Emerging Growth, 
which is managed by Jim Callinan and 
holds a large number of new and volatile 
stocks, tumbled 10.9 percenL 

“He swings for the fences,” said Mi- 
chael Stolper, a San Diego-based finan- 
cial adviser, referring to Mr. Callinan. 

No one should be surprised when 
technology-sector funds gyrate. But the 
degree to which investors have been 
shoveling money into such funds has 
been remarkable. Over the post five 
years, total assets in high-technology 
funds have jumped 11 -fold, to $39.9 
billion, according to Upper Inc., tire 
fond research firm. 

A number of star nonsector funds saw 
dismal results. Transamerica Premier 


idgeheads 


Several leading American buyout 
firms have opened or are planning 
to open new offices in Europe. 

Apollo Advisors 
London, opened in 1996 

Bfackstone Group 

No office, but considering one in 

London this year 

Carlyle Group 

London, Munich, Paris and Milan. 
aU opened on June 1 , 1 998 

Clayton, Dubiller & Rice 
London, opened in June 1998; 
considering one in Germany in 2000 

Hicks, Muse. Tate & Furst 
London, opened in November 1998 

Kohlberg Kravis Roberts 
London, opened in January 1999 

Texas Pacific Group 
London, opened in 1997 

Warburg Pincus 
London, opened in 1987 

Sources: The Brms vrvi 


Equity, which gained 30 percent in the 
year ended March 3 1 , dropped 5 percent 
as Dell Computer Corp., Microsoft 
Corp. and Charles Schwab & Co. fell- 
hard. Those three stocks alone’ account 
ted for almost 22 percent of the fundli* 
assets at the end of die year. 

A sister fund, Transamerica Premier. 
Aggressive Growth, dropped 6.6 percent? 
after rising 59.7 percent m the year that 
ended March 31 ; it was him by stakes' in: 
Amazon.com Inc. and Dell — 12.1 per- 
cent and 6.2 percent of assets, respec< 
tivefy, at year-end. 

Another growth fund, TCW/DW* 
Mid-Cap Equity, had 26.S percent of its. 
assets in Internet stocks, mostly Yahoo! 
Inc., Amazon.com Inc. and eBay Inc. ^ at 
the end of November. That helps explain; 
tire fond’s 80.9 percent gain in the year 
ended March 3 1 , as weU as its 9.7 per* 
cent drop Monday. ••*: 

Longtime investors in such funds 
“were up so much more 10 begin with, ii 
really doesn't matter” that they lost a lot 
in the technology sell-off. said Scott* 
Cooley, an analyst at Mornings tar Incsv 
file Chicago fond researchers. 

But for people looking to put new- 
money to work, he said, the episode: 
should help them “at least think a little; 
bit before they hop into some of thes& 
foods that have gone up a ton. ” 

David Testa, chief investment officer 
at T. Rowe Wee Associates Inc., the Big 
Baltimore-based fond company, says the' 
lack of diversity in some diversified* 
funds is becoming more of an issue. ' *' 
* ‘This has been a more acute problem 1 
in the short run than it has been in 
umpteen years because it has been such a 
narrow marker.” he said, “and 
chance to stand out because of one or- 
two stocks has been very high.” 

One fond that has drawn much at- 
tention for concentrated stakes in hot 
stocks is Legg Mason Value Trust, run- 
by William Miller 3d. ' • 

The fund had just a 3.8 percent loss 
Monday, even though America Online* 
Inc. and Dell made up more than 20 
percent of its portfolio last week. 

Harder-hit growth funds "own MP 
crosoft and Lucent and EMC and Homfe 
Depot and had all of the classic high 1 -’ 
multiple growth names, and that’s not- 
what we own.” said Mr. Miller, re- 
ferring to the balance of his portfolio 1 / 
“The rest of the stuff we own is verj* 
conventional — banks, mortgage insure' 
ance, stuff like that. ” ' 

One top-performing fond. Vanguard' 
Primecap, fell just 1.2 percent Monday - 
even though technology made up 34 
percent of its portfolio last montiff 


Primecap owned the right type oi siocR-j*. 
said Jeffrey Mohtor, Vanguard’s dirdcS 
tor of portfolio review. * 

“Ii hasn't owned any of those Big | 
Internet names.” Mr. Moliror salrf.- 
“They’ve never owned Microsoft, but’ 
within tech, they’ve had terrific results- 
The sell-off came as huge amounts -of- 
new money were pouring into techno! 1 ’, 
ogy specialty funds. In the past, suth 
surges have sometimes signaled sector 
tops. Already this year, net cash flows’ 
into such funds have surpassed $5.4 
lion, with a record $ 1 .6 billion flowingio! 
during the first three weeks of ApfHrj 
according to AMG Data Services, a re- 
search firm in Areata, California. 

Technology' stocks may continue 10 
surge. But Mr. Stolper said the sell-off 
Monday should remind investors of tKi: 
risks. “If you want to be there, you better 
take motion-sickness pills," he said. 
“This volatility isn’t going to stop." •’* ■ 
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Boeing Studies a ‘Superjumbo’ 

SEATTLE (Bloomberg) — Boeing Co. said Sunday it 
was considering developing a jet capable of carrying as 
many as 800 passengers, pitting the world's largest 
planemaker against Airbus Industrie in the market for so- 
called superiumbo jets. 

Boeing plans either to invest $3 bilbon.to build a 550- 
seat version of its 747, die world’s largest passenger 
plane, or to develop an even larger jet from scratch, the 
comnanv said, confirming a report that appeared Sunday 


CHAEBOL: Are Firms ’Promises of Reform Genuine? 


- in the British newspaper The Observer. 

Boeing has been studying options for a laroerjet since 
it scrapped plans two years ago to spend $7 billion in 
expanding its 747 jumbo jeL But pressure to builda larger 
plane increased after Airbus decided to make a 600-seat 
aircraft, known as tire A3XX, for delivery in 2005. 

Total Presents Saudi Proposals 

RIYADH (Renters) — Thierry Desmarest, chairman 

- of Total SA, has presented the French energy company^ 
preliminary proposals for investing in. Saudi Arabia’s 
energy industry, Saudi newspapers said Sunday. j 

Mr. - Desmarest said in March that Total had long- 
standing contacts with Saudi Arabia ‘ ‘aboutplans to utilize 
gas in the production of electricity, which seras to be one 
of the themes attracting the interest of the authorities. 

Mobile Phones in Iraq by May 

. BAGHDAD (AFP) — Mobile phones could be avail- 
•; able in Iraq by the end of May. the newspaper Al- 
Musa war AJ-Arabi said Sunday, quoting the Ministry of 
Transport and Communicaticms. 

The- introduction of mobile phones comes as part of a 
contract signed last year by Baghdad and the Frrach 
• company Alcatel S A for the renovation of the country s 
telephone network. 

British Retailer Reorganizing 

LONDON (Reuters) — The British retailer Little- 
woods PLC said Sunday it would run its retail and leisure 
businesses separately after a strategic review. 

The announcement prompted press speculation that 
Littlewoods might be planning the possible sale of ns. 
gaming businesses. 

U.S. Poultry Finn Loses Case 

TAMPA, Florida (AP) — 

m 1n C S*m .0 a jaiy award of SZ7 mim<m in co^ 
interest. 


Continued from Page 15 

half to nearly 80 billion woo and a debt-to-equity 
ratio of 4.5 to 1. 

Park Se Yong, leader of Hyundai's restructuring 
team, vowed that Hyundai would get rid of 53 of its 
companies, cutting the debt to 45 billion woo. 

The core companies it keeps, Mr. Park said, will 
compete among tire “global top 10” in their fields. 
Acquisition of LG Semi con Co. by Hyundai Elec- 
tronics Industries Co., in a deal completed Friday, 
is expected to turn the company into the world's 
largest producer of semiconductors, while the 
takeover ofKia Motor Corp. earlier this year should 
vault Hyundai Motor Co. into the top 10 motor- 
vehicle manufacturers. 

Analysts noted, however, that plans to break up 
the Hyundai Group by 2003 may be a device for 
. some companies, such as Hyundai Petrochemical 
Co. and Hyundai Oil Refinery Co., to do business as 
usual as portions of separate groups under sons and 
relatives of the Hyundai founder, Chung Ju Yung, 
now 84 and ailing. 

Another question is who will buy entities that 
-Hyundai, Daewoo and others say they are seriously 
patting up for sale. 

‘‘We’re open to any opportunity,’ ’ said Kim Tae 
Gou, president of Daewoo Motor and also in charge 
of restructuring. “That’s our first priority — to 
selL” 

In a pattern that typifies cash-strapped South 
Korean companies, however, Daewoo has put price 
mgs on some of its entities that buyers may view as 
far too high. Daewoo is asking $4 billion for its 


far too high. Daewoo is asking $4 billion for its 
shipbuilding operation and $900 million for die 
commercial-vehicle division of Daewoo Heavy 
Industries. 

So what happens if and when a chaebol fails to 
fttid the buyers for the entities it has said it will 
sell? 

Analysts suggested tire chaebol, in defiance of 
government policy, would be likely to appeal to the 



banks for more credit, as they have repeatedly done 
in the past 

“They can say, ‘We tried and failed because the 
other side wouldn't cooperate, so now you Korean 
banks have to help,*’* Mr. Morris said. 

The chaebol, analysts noted, have periodically 
produced elaborate restructuring plans, only to 
drop them after an initial burst of publicity. 

“My view is there is nothing special about the 
Daewoo plan,” said Edward Campbell-Harris, 
manager of Jardine Fleming Securities in SeouL 
“Clearly Daewoo is in a tight spot. We have to see 
if their price tags are realistic. From an investor's 
point of view, we want to see if this isn’t hot air to 
boost the stock prices. ’ ' 

Chaebol executives staunchly deny any intent to HAND DELIVERY IN 

deceive, listing “transparency” as one of their A cosmopoStan, 

primary goals. That is in accordance no! only with home or offkx. 
the government but the demands of the Inter- - 

national Monetary Fund when it created its $60 
billion rescue package. 

The fomily ownership of all the chaeboL 
however, raises doubts about how transparent the 
chaebol are likely to be even though they promise to 
meet demands for consolidated financial statement 
and appointment of outside directors. 

“The problem with Daewoo is no one knows 
what’s going on,” Mr. Campbell-Harris said. “It’s 
all in Chairman Kim Woo Chooog’s head. No one 
can get to the root You have to piece up a huge 
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The same applies to all the other chaeboL each of 
them dominated by its founder or the founder's 
heirs. The fact that the chaebol have again come up 
with elaborate restructuring plans, however, at least 
shows they are worried that the government may 
back up its threats to force banks to cut off credit 
entirely. 

“Fighting the Korean government is not real- 
istic,” Mr. Morris said. “You can't reject the 
government's policy for reform and restructuring 
Forever.” 
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I HAVE A 6 LOVE, 
CHARLE5..N0W.CAN I 
BE Obt YOUR TEAM? 
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I TOLD YOU. RERUN, 
YOU'RE TOO YOUNG 






GARFIELD 
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( SAV.tSNT THAT 

f CATCH THE CAT/ } 

\ A TAIL? f 



CaAr/n, yw dirty, nffm. 
busy, stinking, nasty 
piece of moldy scum.#' 
Drop dtrxff l hope yx/_ 



VR1TIH& NOTES IN CLASS 
NOW, ARE WE.. SUSiE? 
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CATCH THE TAIL! > POGS... 
CATCH THE TAIL! (W GOTTA 
- „ , . 4 . // LOVE 'EM 
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SPORTS 


Spain Wins Youth Cup 

Gonzalez Stars in 4-0 Victory Over Japan 


CanflMtiyOlo Sttjf From 

LAGOS — Pablo Gonzalez scored 
twice as Spain crushed Japan, 4-0, to win 
the World Youth Cup for the first time. 

Gonzalez, who plays for Numancia in 
the Spanish second division, finished as 
the tournament’s joint leading scorer, 
with five goals, alongside Maftarnadou 
Dissa of Mali. 

Saludes Barkero gave the Spaniards 
the lead in the fifth minute Saturday 
when he drilled a free kick through the 
Japanese defensive wall. From then on, 
Spain was in control. 

Gonzalez scored in the 14th and 30th 
minutes. Gabriel Garcia de la Torre ad- 
ded a fourth early in the second half, 
converting a chance that had been bril- 
liantly set up by a fellow Barcelona 
reserve, Xavier Hernandez. 

'Japan was playing without Shinji 
Ono. its captain, who had been sus- 
pended for receiving too many yellow 
cards in the tournament. 

-Spain, whose players are nearly all 
reserves with first- and second-division 
clubs, could have been further ahead by 


halftime had it not been for two saves by 
Japan's goalkeeper, Yuta Minami. 

‘"Spain are a beautiful team, and they 
thoroughly deserved to win," said Phil- 
ippe Troussief, Japan’s coach. 

The Frenchman said he was delighted 
to have taken his team of underdogs so 
far. 

“We can only be happy with our 
second place." he said. “For a country 
like Japan, which is just getting started in 
footballing terms, getting to the final is a 
victory.” 

Troussier said Japan had only two 
players on its team who played in the 
country's first division. 

Earner, die competition’s other sur- 
prise team, Mali, took third place by 
beating Uruguay, 1-0. 

“This is the biggest moment in the 
history of footbaUln Mali,” said the 
team's coach. Mahamadou CoulibaJy. 

Seydou Keiia, a striker with Olym- 
pique Marseille, scored the only goal 
with a free kick in the 30th minute. 

Keita was voted the best player in the 
tournament. (Reuters. AFP) 




In Question 
After Purse 
Is Withheld 


By Andrew Beyer 

WasAinghut Ptra Service 


[M itaBrofrUfWTTir AmenRrJ PW 

Players for Spain’s under-20 national team bolding the Youth World Cup high after shutting out Japan. . 


japan’s Soccer Teams Struggle to Connect With Potential Fans 


LOUISVILLE. Kentucky 
than a week before the Katt^Dofy, 
it appears almost certain that Churchill 
Dovms ' will have to invoke its rate.. 
limiting the field to the 20 entmtswhfc. • 
the greatest earnings. But the identity of* 
those 20 horses for the race Saturday is . 
u nc ertain and may be decided in court. ' 

The confusion is caused by the stains- . 
of Valhoh winner of the Arkansas- ; 
Derby. Films of the race showed that . 
Valhol's jockey, Billy Paiin. droppedan . 
object shortly after the horse crossed tbe^ 
finish line. . 

Later, a 1 ‘battery" — an illegal device 
that stimulates horses with an elcctnc 
shock — was found in the area where-. 
Patin had dropped the object, and Aikan- ' 
sas racing officials withheld distribution 
of the 



By Sebastian Moffett 

Spei-iul in the Herald Thhtsne 


T OKYO — On most Saturdays 
Saburo Kawabuchi, a thick-set 
former international footballer, 
visits a Japanese soccer ground and takes 
a seat behind the goal where he can talk to 
the home fans. As the founding chairman 
of the J. League, Kawabuchi is entitled to 
watch from the VIP boxes. But the prime 
view doesn't tell him what he wants to 
know: Why, after the league’s explosive 
start, have so many fans gone away? 

‘ Some stadiums still pulsate: The Ur- 
awa Reds' home matches are usually 
sold out to roaring fans with flags and 
banners matching anything in Italy. But 
at others the atmosphere is ghostly: Vis- 
sel Kobe attracts as few as 3,000 spec- 
tators to a stadium that can seat 60,000. 
- T wo reams based in Yokohama, faced 
with high payrolls and poor turnouts, 
merged at the end of last year. Several 
others are on the verge of collapse. 

: Kawabuchi says he may have the an- 


swer, and six years after setting up the 
J.League he has embarked on an even 
greater project — fixing it so its pop- 
ularity lasts. 

“People need to feel, ‘This is our 
town's team,' like they do with Bar- 
celona or Tottenham Hotspur.” he said. 
“In some places, they don t have this.” 

The trouble started when the J. 
League kicked off amid fireworks and 
flashing lights in 1993, only to spin out 
of control. Kawabuchi had hoped the 
league would start a social revolution; he 
envisioned Japanese fans supporting 
their local teams and beginning to shift 
the center of their lives from their em- 
ployers to their communities. But as the 
J.League became die greatest show in 
the nation, the clubs, reassured by 
packed stadiums, forgot to cultivate a 


local support base. 

The Yokohama merger showed how 


little the people running Japan's soccer 
dubs understood what makes people fol- 
low the game. All Nippon Airways, the 
majority owner of Yokohama Flugels, 


and Nissan Motor, owner of the Yoko- 
hama Marinos, had both run into financial 
problems in Japan's recession. They 
thought that by joining their money-los- 
ing teams, they could cut costs while 
pooling the spectators. 

“They don't understand soccer,” said 
Koji Maeda, who was chairman of the 
Flugels players’ committee and now 
plays for Jubilo Iwata. “They should 
have asked us to take pay cuts instead.” 

Kawabuchi 's first reform is the 
launch of a new second division to spice 
up matches with the threat of relegation 
and give a chance to towns that want a 
soccer team. His other is to force clubs to 
spend more sensibly and keep theirplay- 
er salary bill below 50 percent of rev- 
enue. Until last year, some veteran Jap- 
anese players were earning around $1 
million a year. Now. some of these play- 
ers have either swallowed pay curs, re- 
tired or moved abroad. 

“Based on this experience,” Kaw- 
abuchi said, referring to Yokohama, 
“clubs have to support themselves. 


They can’t just rely on subsidies from 
their parent companies.” 

Urawa, a commuter town near Tokyo, 
has become a model for the league. The 
team has encouraged local fan clubs. Reds 
posters hang in Urawa's shops, and Reds- 
theme cocktails are served in its bars. 

Another club, Shimizu S -Pulse, 
nearly collapsed in 1997. But after local 
groups collected money to save it, at- 
tendance rose and it is now challenging 
for the championship. 

Months after the Yokohama merger, 
disgruntled Flugels supporters formed a 
new club, Yokohama PC, which they 
will run themselves so they don't have to 
rely on a corporate owner. The club will 
wear the colors of the defunct Flugels and 
play in the Japan Football League, ef- 
fectively the third division. Teams from 
the JFL will be eligible for promotion to 
the J .League’s second division. 

While many clubs struggle, the level 
of play has risen. One Japanese player, 
Hidetoshi Nakata. is the star miafielder 
for Perugia in Italy's Serie A. Although 


the Japanese under-20 team lost in the 
final of the Youth World Cup cm Sat- 
urday, just reaching the final was an 
accomplishment 

Last summer, a decade after Japan's 
national team struggled to beat teams 
such as Thailand, it qualified for the 
World Cop -(although it lost all its 
matches). Expectations are so high that 
when Japan lost to Brazil, 2-0, in a recent 
friendly match, Japanese fans booed 


their players from the pitch. 

“They’ve made great strides because 


they're hungry,’’ said Steve Perryman, a 
former Tottenham player and England 
international who is the S-Pulse man- 


ager. “The players come at you saying, 
‘Tea 


'each me something else.’ You have to 
send them home after training.” 

Kawabuchi looks at die fuss made over 
the national team and sees demand for 
soccer — as long as it is played by a team 
people can call their own. “In advanced 
soccer countries, club matches are the 
ones that sell out,” he said. “In soccer, 
Japan is a still a developing nation.” 


Monday, has oeen postpoacu uum 
5 — after the Derby — at die request of *' 
patio’s lawyers. 

This means that Valhol won t bq*- 
credited with the $300,000 winner’s 
share of the Oaklawn Park race. He had 
never won a race before his stunning 34- 
to-1 upset, and his earnings are just 
$38,400, which would put him 23d on 
the list of Derby candidates and keep 
him out of the starting gate. • - f> 

“It’s in die hands of the lawyers^ 
now,” said Dallas Keen, Valhol’s Qrain-i~ 
er. James Jackson, the horse’s ownerg 
has said he will try legal means to gel. 
Valhol into the Derby, so the gelding’s 
status may be unresolved until entries^ 
for the race are taken Wednesday. KeeiC. 
and Jackson might also replace Patin if 
Valhol is allowed to race. ^ 

Churchill Downs established a limit ofL 
20 starters in the Derby after a 23-horse^ 
field in 1974 produced a chaotic, trou^ 
ble-filled race. Even Derbies with just 1 8„ 
to 20 starters have had fluke results wheiC m 
horses who were strong candidates fo£ *, 
winning got stuck in bad post positions 
or caught in heavy traffic. i 
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BASEBALL 


Major League Standings 


AJUnCJUIttAOUl 

EAST DIVISION 

W L Pd. GB 


liew York 

11 

5 

.688 

Tohmto 

12 

A 

-662- 

TofnpaBoy 

IT 

B 

579 

Boston 

9 

8 

_539 

Bottlmore 

A 

13 

.235 

CENTUM. OfVfSfON 

Cleveland 

12 

4 

.750 

Ctocogo 

9 

A 

JOB 

Mraff 

7 

10 

412 

Migrtesuta 

7 

11 

J 89 

Kansas City 

A 

10 

X7S 

• - 

WEST DIVISION 


Touts 

10 

B 

JUA 

Oakland 

B 

10 

AAA 

Seattle 

7 

10 

412 

Artaheim 

7 

11 

.389 

- _ NATIONAL UAOUII 


EAST DIVISION 


Altonto 

10 

A 

425 

New York 

11 

7 

XSIT 

Philadelphia 

9 

8 

529 

MAttreal 

6 

10 

-375 

Ftando 

5 

12 

J94 

CENTRAL DIVtSKlN 

SI. Laub 

10 

A 

425 

Houston 

9 

7 

.563 

RHtsburgh 

B 

8 

.500 

MawauVee 

B 

9 

.471 

Kjicogo 

A 

9 

M 

Qponnofl 

0 

10 

.375 


WEST DIVISION 

San Francisco 12 

7 

A32 

Arizona 

10 

B 

J5S6 

kos Angeles 

9 

9 

SCO 

San Diego 

B 

9 

Ml 

Cotorado 

A 

a 

429 
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FROUkTS LUCSCORE8 
. AMERICAN LEAGUE 

rioYrfond 102 an 000-7 9 0 

Boston 000 ISO 000-4 7 1 

Wright Karsuy IS], 5 Huey ( 8 ), Assenmacher 
(65.” IW- Jackson (V) aid ElDte Rapp, 
CeraEef (41, Cora (A). Guthrie (BO ond Varttek. 
W— Kmsay. 2-1, L — Coral 0-1. Sv — M. 
Jackson (3). HR s—OevekmA Lotto n 0J, 
Content 12 ). Fryman (2). Boston. Otway (51. 
Seattle 040 000 000-4 7 0 

TajupaBoy m 000 2M— 5 11 1 

FbGarda, Clou be (A). Hatoma (71. 
PdnaflUfl B] and D Wibarc Wifi. Yan (7), 
A idmd IS), R. While ( 8 ), R. Hernandez (9) 
oortftohertir. W— R. While. 2-0. L— Hatoma. 
02. 'Sv — R. Hernandez (71. HRs— Seaffle, 
Segul (3). Tampa Bay. Warn U>. 

Oakland oio 001 m— 4 9 0 

.BatSnane 000 02 1 4 (to— 7 S 0 

Ticrynes, Groom (7). Warren (71 and 
Macfarioiw J .Guzman. Fatten (7). Orosco 
(B). TlmBn (91 and Webster. C. Johnson (SI. 


W-Faton 1-0, L-Hoynw, l-X 
HRs— Oakland. T. PhMps (51. Joha (4), 
Slabs (31. 

Damn ooo no ooo-o s i 

Chicago 004 001 00 *— S 9 0 

Blair. Runyan (A). Rojos (7J and Hasehnan, 
Shotko and M-L-lohnson. W— Shari®, l-i 
L— Stair. 0-1 HR— Chicago. M_ Ontonez C3]. 
Teas 000 003 001-4 12 0 

Minnesota 000 000 200-2 A 0 

M-Omk. Gunderson (71. Crabtree (7), 
Munoz (SI. Wettekmd (B) and I -Rodriguez; 
MJJncahv i. Mays (71. Guardado C 8 ). 
Trombley (91 and SteWwch. W— M. Clark. I- 
2. L-M. Uncoin 0-3. Sv-Wettetand (Al. 
HRs— Texas, Ju. Gonzalez ( 1 }, I. Rodriguez 
M). 

Anaheim 000 000 103-4 A 0 

KmtsasCRy 0M 002 000—2 4 1 

K-Nffl. HaKgawo ( 8 ). PbkJwzI (9) ond 
WaUMCto Rosado, Whteenanl ( 8 ), 

Montgomery (91 ond Kreutar. 
W— Hasegawa, Ml L— Montgomery, 0-2. 
Sv— Perdvol Ol, 

Toronto 000 010 01*— • 10 1 

Now York 000 010 32*-4 9 1 

P .Wei Is. Mona (7) trad Batcher, Matheny 
W/OJIem tmdex. Stanton flft Nelson £», M. 
RNma (9) and Posada. W— a Heraandez. 3. 
1 . L— D. Weils. 3-1. Sv-M. Rivera O). 
RATIONAL LEAGUE 

Mew York 000 010 131-A 13 0 

Chicago 000 003 290-3 0 I 

BJJonev ManzanUo Cook (77. J- 
Frnnco (9) aid Pratt Tracnsel, F. Heredia 
(Bl. Kaithna (B>, Back (9) and SaiHago. 
Houston W. W— Cook, Ml l-Beck, ML 
Sv— J. Franco (7) 

Atlanta 000 100 000-1 9 • 

Florida 000 202 S0x-9 14 0 

Gknrtne. Hudefc (Tl.Spetor ( 8 ) ond JJjopez. 
E. Pent (SI; (Jlenumdez and Redmond. 
W— L Hernandez, i-Z L-Ctavhte. 0-3. 
HR— Florida L Hernandez m. 

Mfcraatow (HO 02) 003-9 13 0 

Pittsburgh ON ON 001—1 8 0 

Woodard ond Nltosg* Peters. J. PMUps 
16), J. WoSoce (87, Laiselte (9) and KendcriL 
W— Woodard 2-1. L— Peter* 0-1. 

HRs— AUhmufcee. Crffio (21 . Pfftsburgft, 
GBes(4). 

PMadHpIfti 002 101 020— A 10 1 

Montreal 0 M MO 110-2 5 1 

Ogea, Gomes (81 and Lieberthal; 
Hermansan. S. Bennett (7), Dehart <81. 
Telford IS}. Thurman (PJ end Wldger. 
W— Ogea, 2-1. L— Hennonson, 2-1. 
HRs— PMadeipfoa. Brag no (31. Montreal O. 
Cobrero (17. V.GuerrerD ( 4 ). 

Houston 010 3N 100— S 11 0 

anctoaafl 103 030 00*— 7 10 3 

Hod T. MBJer IS}. Br.WEtotns (51. D. 
Henry ( 8 ) ond Melvsikey; Bee. SuUtam (51. 
Reyes (77, Craves (81 and Trwbensee. 
W— SalUvan. 2 -tt. L—Hott 0-3. Sv— Graves 
(31- HRs— Houston, HWatga W. OnetonatL 
G. Vaughn I4>- 


GATURDAVS UNEBCQRES 
AMSUCAM LEAGUE 

Oradaod 0W 003 000-3 A 1 

Batthnore ON ON 000-0 4 I 

Oqiibl Mathews (A). Groom (Bl. Taylor (81 
and Hlncte Erickson, Orosco (O, Stoaimb (B) 
ond CJahnson. W— Oautot 7-1. 

L— Erickson, 0-4. Sv-Taytor (41. 

HR-OaUand, Stairs (4U 
Detroit IN ON 000—1 a 2 

adage 110 ON 1SH-3 4 0 

MJlckJ. Nitkowski (77. M. JAnderean (7) 
arid Ausmusz Navarra, Simas (7). Howry wi 
and Fordyoe. W — Navarro, 1 - 1 . L— MUdd, 7- 
l.Sv— Horny (5). 

develund ON 130 N0-4 12 0 

Boston 300 101 31X-9 13 2 

Burba Delude (Al. S. Reed (7) and 
ELOIoe Sabeitmaen. Haifidiato vS). Guthrie 
(7), Cormkr (7). Lowe ( 8 ) rmd Varttek. 
W — Hartkkala 1-0. L — Datocta. 0 - 1 . 

HRs— Boston. Stanley (IJ. Olaary (A). 
Taranto 2N OO 000-4 9 I 

Haw York ON 4N 9 2 

Holtoctoy, Davey (57, Ptesac (7), Person (B) 
and Mattieny, Fletcher ( 8 ); Pettffie. Mendoza 
UD. M. Rivera (9} and Girard). W— Mendoza 
2-1. L—Pksac. 0 - 1 . Sv— M. Rlww (4j. 
HR-New York, CDmrts (5). 

Amfieen ON 20T 000-3 A 2 

Kansas Oty ON 200 !)x-4 8 0 

Sparks, Levine (A), Holtz (71. Hosegawa 
(7) and WOfbecfc Suppatv Mormon (Bl. 
Santiago C 8 ) and Spehr. W-Sanhoga 1-1. 
L— Hosegowa 1 - 1 . HRs— AncTOdm, Salmon 
2 ( 6 ). 

Seattle ON 421 200-9 12 2 

Tampa Bay ON ON 400-4 8 1 

0 -Honry. Suzuki (7). Mesa (W and 
LompkJn; Arrafo. A. Lopez (51. Owriton CB], 
Yan (9) and FYaherty, W— B. Henry. 2-0. 
L— Azrahv 1-2 HRs — Seethe, Segul (4), 
Griffey Jr. 2 IS), Buhner OL Mabry (3), 
Daaeh ( 41 . Tampa Bay, Canseco (9J. 

Tans 102 130 000-7 10 2 

Mmneuta 010 010 N0-2 9 1 

Morgan, Venafro ( 8 ), Zimmerman (9) and 
l .Rodrigues Hawhkts, aWeUs (5). Aguilera 
(9) and StoWwch. W— Morgan. 4-0. 
L— HawUts, 1-1 HR— Term R. Pakneku 
(A. 

NATIMAL LEAGUE 

MNntK IN on 120-5 7 0 

PUtaburgti 110 IN 000-3 A 2 

E kited, Reyes (71, WkSznan (») and 
NfKson: SdioweK RHchte IE0, SooerUrr* OT 
and KeadaD. W — Reyes, 24L L— Ritchie. 0-1. 
Sv— Wldtmon CD. HRs-Mitoauk«, ClrWo 
(3), Bumttz (SI. PBtshurgK GBes 15). 
Haastrn ON OH 130-4 A 1 

Ctadanatt 903 000 000-3 S I 

Hampton. E tartan (7), Wagner (91 ond 
Eesebtoc Avery- Graves (S). G.Whtte (9) and 
BJohnscn. W— Etarton, 7-tt L— Graves 1-3. 
Sv — Wagner (51- HR-Ondnoaft, Latkm (£). 
New York HO OH 000-0 0 0 

Chicago ON 1D1 00*— 2 5 0 


Watson, MaruanBlo (Al, Beltran iDi aid 
Pratt V. Wlbon C80; Mulhdlond, SeraKril (71, 
Myers (87. F. Heredia (81, Back (9) and 
Santiago. W— MuthoDand. 1 - 0 . L— Watson. 
l-2Sv— Beck [31. HR— Chicago. Sosa (4). 
Colorado 013 ON 000-4 4 1 

San Francisco o» ila ou— a u 0 
Astodn. Dipolo (a. McEboy (7). Deleon (Bl 
and Mrmworing; Estea Johnstone (B>. Men 
■W and Moyne. W— Estes, 2 - 1 . L - A stugo, 0 - 
3. HR— San Fnmcboo, R. E Martinez (2i. 
PhlmMpMa DOB 104 DID— 5 II 2 

Montreal 410 OH 800-5 12 0 

Loewer, Y. Perez (A). Ryan (71, Poole (71. 
MLGtoce m. Comes (97 ond Ueberihol; 
Povano, Telford (Al, Ayida (7), Urbina (91 
and Widger. W— MLGrece, 1 4. L— Ayofa, 0- 
1 Sv— Gomes (1). HRs— PModeipMa. Rolen 
(AI.AbreuCU. 

Atlanta 3N 228 TDO -8 13 4 

Florida 141 ON 001—7 12 0 

G Maddux, McGHnchy (A), Retnllnger (7], 
Seanez (81, Rocker (91 and E-Pemn 
J 2 anclwz. Edmondson ( 4 ), Looper (A). 
Daronsbour^ (Bl, AHoneeca CB) and 
Fabragos. W-G. Moddux. 3-a 

L— Edmondson 0-1. Sv— Rodier (1). 
HRs— Aria nRv B. Baa ne (31- B. Jordan (S). A. 
Jones 07- 

St Urals ON HQ 100-1 t 0 

Lo>Angehs 301 002 0Bx-4 8 0 

Osborne, Busby (A). MoMer (71 and 
Marrero Valdes and LoDuca. W— Valdes. 2- 
0. L— Osborne. 0-Z HRs— SL Louis, Tofts (7). 
Us Angela, E. Young (17, Korns (4). 
Arizona IN IN 008—2 7 1 

Sas Diego 101 103 Oln-7 11 0 
Dad. Fnucstore (A), None! (7), Holmes (81 
and Stinnett W.Wttanu. Mice* <81. Reyes 
(91. Ra. Rivera (9) ond CMfen. W-W. 
yVDBoms, 1 - 0 . L— Ooot 2 - 1 . HRs— Arizona, 
Ma.Wtnanu (7). San Dtega R- Sanders 
7 (41, Gvryrni (3». Nevtn (II. G. Myers (t). 

Japanese Leagues 


PACTRC LEAOTJE 
Seflio 3, Ortx 2 
KMelsuA, Nippon Horn 3 

SATURSAT main 

CBfnUZ. LEAGUE 
Yumluri & Yokohama 3 
Hanshm 6 , Yakub 2 
Hiroshima 10 . CJamfchl 2 

Mcnc leaoue 
Nippon Horn 10, Kkrietou 5 
OrixSb 5 efou 3 

Lotto vs. DaieL postponed, rain 


BASKETBALL 


NBA Standings 


umucosirana 

ATLANTIC CHVISION 



W 

L 

pa 

GB 

X-NUmni 

39 

13 

-690 

— 

x-Oriondo 

29 

16 

jA44 

TV> 

PMtodetptito 

24 

19 

-5S8 

S% 

New York 

22 

Z 1 

J 12 

Th 

Boston 

17 

27 

.386 

13 

Washington 

16 

27 

372 

13-6 

New Jersey 

13 

30 

JW 2 

1 AM 

CEN77MI WVHMON 


Indiana 

29 

15 

j659 

— 

Attanto 

27 

17 

j614 

2 

Milwaukee 

24 

19 

558 

4Vi 

Detroit 

23 

20 

535 

SV5 

Orarfalle 

22 

21 

-517 

A'A 

Taranto 

22 

21 

512 

6V, 

Gmekuid 

21 

22 

488 

7V, 

Chicago 

12 

33 

.267 

IT* 


MIDWEST nrrisWN 


agriuunaoi 



W 

L 

T 

Pel 

GB 

Chunichi 

14 

A 

a 

.778 

— 

Yomluri 

8 

7 

Q 

-03 

414 

Hiroshima 

8 

8 

0 

.500 

5 

Honshm 

B 

9 

0 

471 

5Vi 

Yeku# 

7 

ID 

0 

.4)3 

6>5 

Yokohama 

4 

11 

0 

367 

8 » 

MGOTCLBMHII 




w 

L 

T 

Pet 

GB 

Nippon Ham 

11 

7 

0 

411 

— 

Lotto 

9 

7 

0 

-563 

I 

Kintetsu 

10 

8 

0 

-556 

1 

Dad 

B 

0 

0 

-500 

2 

Sefou 

S 

>0 

0 

■444 

3 

OrtJf 

A 

12 

0 

333 

5 


x-Utoh 

33 

10 

J67 

— 

x-San Antonio 

31 

12 

.721 

2 

Houston 

27 

16 

■62B 

6 

NUnmsota 

22 

22 

-500 

11 '6 

Dallas 

15 

29 

JMl 

1 B '6 

Denver 

14 

30 

418 

Wto 

Vancouver 

8 

37 

.178 

26 

PACIFIC DTOIWON 


a-PortlomJ 

31 

11 

-738 

>- 

LA. Lokere 

27 

18 

M0 

5V. 

Phoenta 

22 

Z1 

512 

9V4 

Soonmento 

22 

22 

JOT 

ID 

Seattle 

21 

23 

488 

10'A 

Gokten State 

19 

25 

.432 

13 

LA- CBppen 

9 

35 

20 S 

23 


Hi BoriJey 10-19 3-6 24, Pfopen 5-15 13-16 
XU UU Tartar 13-21 3-529, Ptattowmkl 8-14 
9-1228. Rebounds: Houston 55 (Otafowm 127, 
Coppers S3 (Okwrakandil 4). Assists: torsion 

23 (Pfppeo 10). CBppen 18 (Hudson S). 

MIU 8 MTHSBUI 

New Jeney 33 20 14 15— 82 

amfotte 34 21 25 17- 97 

N-U Martwry 1 0-22 6-7 3A Va« Horn 10-20 
’ 2-3 22T CJWesley 7-132-2 19, CampbeH 7-13 
0-4 16 Coleman 5-106-7 )&. Rebomris: New 
Jersey 4B (Feick Q, Chariotto 46 (Compbeil 
131. Assblsr New Jersey 17 CMartKJfy 9), 
CI»rtotto29(Wwler9). 

Chicago 18 22 15 14- M 

(ndtona 18 23 22 M— 87 

C Bryant 5-104-414, Bony 3-9 048. David 
2-5 4-4 8 i fc Miller 7-1 3 5*520, Best 5-70-012. 
Beba r ai d s: Chloerga SO. CSImpktoS UD, 
Indiana 54 tD J3ovtaT2). Assists: OdcogaU 
(Bnny 3), Indkmo lBUadcw>n 8 ). 
ULLahera 23 23 18 17-8] 

SanAnhMto 25 M 23 25-IN 

LA: ONeol 10-17 58 26 Rfce 7-134-5 1W 
SA: Duncan 6-11 9-1221, Robinson 7-13 2-4 
16 Rebounds: LA 39 (ONtral 12). San 
Antonia 51 (Duncan 137- Assists: LATA 
(FWter A), Srei Antonio 25 (Johnson 12). 
Dallas 20 33 25 24-102 

Saczanoafe 31 2 A 22 2A-10S 

D: Trent 13-23 6-1 4 32. FWey 12-27 1-1 2 6i 
S: Divoc 10-15 8-10 28, Webber &9 1-1 17. 
Rebounds: DoBas 58 (Trent 14), Saammnto 
50 (Divoc 9). Assists: Data 20 (FMay 8 ), 
Sacramento 19 CJa-WlBkons 7). 

Denver 23 15 14 23— 74 

Golden Stole 21 26 22 24- 93 

D: Forinm A-9 4^ 16. ToytorA-17 2-3 16; 
Morehafl 8-141-2 1& EUamplerB-l 1 1 - 
7 17. Rebounds: Denver 49 [Fortson 12). GJ. 
72 (Mandkdt 177- Assist*: Denver 17 (Van 
Enel A), G5.30 ISknks A). 

Vancouver 27 25 30 14- 96 

LA Clippers 31 27 19 28—105 

V: Abdor-RoWm 9-179-ID 27, Mnsasertourg 
9-14 4 ^ 22 , LA Tayfar 9-24 A4Z5, Rogers 7- 
10 >4 19. Reboonds: Vancouver 44 [Porks EO, 
LA44 (Rogers. Taylor 7). Assists: Vancouver 

24 (Btoby 71. LA 19 (Douglas A). 


FOOTBALL 


NFL Europe 


. SATURDAY’S: OAHES 
Am s tentom 17 , Franl(furt 13 

Scotland 48. Berlin 14 

err and max Scotland 2 00 1 JIN , Bar- 
celona \ a o i .ooa Frankfort t t o joo , 
Amstenlara 1 T 0 JN, Rheht 0 1 0 X 1 N, Betfin 
020JMHL ... . 


CRICKET 


wm8wuw-unuiik 
•omi 1 -day mrmiMTWMAL 

SATURDAY (ITBADOETOWN, BARBADOS 
West Indies: 249-8 
Australia: 253-6 


CYCLING 


World Cus> 


JUSSIUMDUUI 

Saturday. 255 kBonwiara 059 mDas). 

1 , Michael BoogenL NctherianrM A hrz, 

37J3S ec. 

ZLomAmsirang,UAsoine 1 Inie- 
X Gabrteto MboogDa mriy, A sec. beWnd. 

4 , Moorton den Bakker, Netherlands, si. 

X Laorenf Roux. France, same time. 

& Leon von Bon, Nethedamts, 46 sac. be- 

hind. 

7 , Beat Zberg, SUrttBHtond, sane tone. 

& Gtanmatteo FogntaL Italy, same ttme. 

9 , Marco Veto, Italy, same tone. 

lft Dentate NanMIa, Italy, oanieflnK. 

•RHUS CUP CTAHDMQS (rttar Ikra- 

wowk 1 , Frank Vandanbnwdur 

199 paWsX Michael Boogerd, Nedwtonds. 

1 7 U; X Andrrd Ts(mfl, Betoken. 168 ; a Peter 
van Petegem, Belgium, 135i & ZMgnlew 
Spruch, Polondr 124 . . 


eistoutern 48 , Borussla Dortmund 47 , VB:- 
WoBsburg 4 & MSV Dutobutg 39 , Hamburg*?: 
SV 39 , 18 S 0 Munich 3 B$cbaUte 34 . VfBSMT- 
gart 31 SC Frelbuig 30 , Werrier Bremen 29 ^ 

VtL Bodtom 29 . FC Nuremberg 3 B> Hansd ■ 
Restock 27 . Ekdracht Frankfort ' 24 ,' 
Moendtengtodbadi 19 . 

muiAH razor mvcsioH 
CagBorfl Perugia 2 
Empall 0. Bari 2 
Intenwz ton otol. Udtaese 3 
juwentusS. Ftara nto w I 
Ptocefizu 0 . Venezto 1 .» 

AS Romo 1 , AC Parma 0 “ 

SafafTtfenoto Bologna 0 
Sa mp dorta O. Lazta 1 
Vicenza X AC MBon 2 

STJMMNO* Lazfa 59 . AC MBon 58 , 
Ftoranftw 51 , AC Parmo 49 , AS Romo A 
Jmmntus 48 . Udtoese 48 , Btdogno 41 Inv 
temadon(te4Q. Venezia 3 a Bart 3 A, Peragta ; 

36, CagBari 34 Placenta 34 . SaterodDno 3 V . 
Vicenza 3 a Sampdorta 30 . Empofl Qpafote / ' 
deducted by dbcfoBnaiy axmnlsstoro mteg-. 
atod to Serie 8 tar 1999 - 2000 season) 19 . 
scaittsHrar 


RUGBY UNION 


tHVHMH 

Dundee 2 . Ktonatnodi l 
Dimfcrntnne Z Dundee United 2 
MaOietwea a Hearts 4 
SL Johnstone l.CeMcO 

•MMimpBifr-Mvnww - 
Valencia 2 , Cetta 2 
. Atovexl VHanreoi 1 
Oeportfva La COrana X VofcdoOd 0 
Moborco a AJWettc BOboo 1 
Oviedo 1 , Zaragoza 2 
Real SoeiedodX Racing Santander 0 
EspaayoiaExtneraadaffiO ' : 

Salamanca L Real Madrid 1 » 

STMomat: Barcelona AX Cetta 54 , 

Valencia 5 X Real Madrid SX Oaporihm 54 
MaUaitn 5 S, AlfatoSc Briboo 47 , Root So- 
dedad 46 . Espwtyoi 4 X Zaragoza 44 , BeWi 
4 ft Vaflodoffd 4 ( 1 , Ovleda 38 . Attettoo Madrid! 
3 X Radng 3 S vntoneal 3 X Atom 31 , 
trenadora 28 . TenefBe 24 ,Satamand] 24 . ' * 


ICE HOCKEY 


SUPER 12 


"j 


NHL Playoffs 


TENNIS 


IUMTIIIIIUS 

CEMmAL LEAGUE 
Yomluri 4 . Yokohoina 5 
Honshln S, Yafcun 0 
HlroUthna I Chunichi 2 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


. t In — land 
.(spaced out) 

6 Dawn goddess 
iiOrs opposite 

i« Ready for 

business 

is George Bums's 

' -W Men 

ts Hawaiian dish 
ir Cheerful 
■ -command from 
the bridge 
ibW.W.II 

intelligence org. 
2 a ‘Children of a 
— God’ 

H God. in istem 


23 Daytime host 
O'Donrtefl 


aa 1967 Oscar 
winner Parsons 


28 Composed 
command from 
(he bridge 

32 Sian of many 
German names 

33 Deed 

34 Boise's stale: 

Abbe 


46 Restroom at the 
Cock & Bull 
<7 Concerned 
command from 
(he bridge 
S 3 Most wicked 
s* 1936 Olympus 


55 Raise a hemfine, 
e.g. 


35 Furry 
companions 
37 Great white — 
WBanoTThe 
Wizard dOz' 

43 Equal: Prefix 
45 Single, Vi Pans 


58 — d'etre 
GO WSW's reverse 
et final command 
from the bridge 
California's Big 


11 Space program 
to the moon 

12 Cash register 

n A la carte items 
18 Listen to 

22 By-the-book 

23 Invitation i<m 

2 « Missouri River 
tribe 

25 Dispatched 
27 Black eye 
29 LOUts 
ao One-spot 
31 Walk vainly 


1 

z 

3- 

4 

wH 




17 





5 

M 

1 

r - 


tT 

nr 
















1 

Z 1 


Solution to Puzzle of April 23 


87 FM a tank again 
68 Over, In Barton 
WAmen!" 

70 Watched what 
was wolfed 

7 1 Look (over) 


m 

O 

03 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

,□ 

0 

E 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 

H 

n 

0 

CJ 

a 

□ 

0 

a 

B 

0 

a 

a 



a 

s 

S 

Q 

D 


a 

a 

□ 



DOWN 

t Ground-level 
2 King Kong, a.g. 
3 Monoluiugift 

4 Land south of 
Hadrian's WaH 

5 Turkish V.t.P.'s 

b C offee 
dapensers 
7 Sprint 
eOrangeah 


38 Walk laterally 
38 — firs] -rame 
basis 

40 Wings: UL 

41 tittle Boy Blue's 
Instrument 

42 fishing poles 
44 Waitstaft 

overseer 
cr Religious 
dissent 



ea Madison, in 

Manhattan 
« Groins may 
stand on them 


Piazto by Ratal outran 

OMfn- York Times/Edtied hy Will Shoriz 
s® 'Gone.’ a an 


9 — -(Srande 


so Attack by plane 
si Blessing 
52 Confesses (to) 
57 'Sometimes you 
feel tike — 


as — fixe 


auction 

W— Mrr&st 
DuSchwT 
(1930's hit) 

W Cable movie 
channel 
84 Suffix with 
cash 

B5Betore: Prefix 


internet address: 

http -J / wvm.iht.eoai 


RlUYUntto 

Altonto 28 23 28 18-89 

Washington 23 18 W 17-78 

A: Smith 6-19 7-9 2d Blaylock 0 - 174 ^ 17 ; 
W: RichmoiHt 7 - 165-5 I 9 i Wallaces-; 2 - 512 . 
RdKamb: Altonto 58 (Mutomha 141 , 
Washington «9 (WoBoce 12 ). Assist* Attanto 
20 (Btaylock 10 ). Washington 22 (Striddand 
Ml. 

Toronto 19 38 17 31 - 9 S 

Orton da 15 28 17 28- 88 

T: VXorter 11 - 23 1 - 324 , Brawn 5 - 104 - 4 1 & 
a Outlaw 08 4-7 14 D .Armstrong 5-11 S -5 
16 . Daleoc 5-1 2 6 ^ 16 .Roboun 0 ta Taranto 53 
(McGrotfy Oriondo 54 (Aratetson 70 ). 
Assists: Toronto 16 (Brown 4 ). Oriondo 20 
(0 Armstrong 51 . 

Cbariotfo 73 16 31 35 — IDS 

Now Yam 32 21 28 39-110 

C- Campbell 7 - 12 X 4 17 , Coleman 5-14 A - 7 
16 . PWlls 4-12 0-6 lAs N.Y_ Houston 10 - 178 - 
6 3 ft Ewtng 10-17 6 -A 26 . Rebounds: Choriotte 
45 (Cotenran 111 . N.Y. 43 (Ounby 71 ). 
Assists: Choriotte 20 (Wesley 8 ), N.Y. 28 
(SpreweiiS). 

amktod 27 21 IB 9—75 

MBwaufcee 23 20 21 15 — 79 

G Person M 3 M 19 . Henctanon 8-14 3-4 
19 i M: Rota man 10-20 64 20 , Allen 5-73 5-5 
14 . Rebounds; amekmd 48 (Henderoon 8 ], 
Milwaukee 48 (Robinson 1 7 ). Assists: 
aevakmd 30 CKntgm 91 , Milwaukee 13 

(Workman 5 ). 

Boston 31 21 20 28-100 

Chicago IS 1 A 14 25 - 71 

B: Pierce o-ll 3 -a 18 , Bathe &- 83 - 3 l 5 ;C 
DOM 6-13 8-10 2 ft Bryarrf S - 14 £4 J 5 . 
Reboitods: Boston 63 (Battle 12 ), Chicago 49 
(Simpkins 9 ). Assists: Boston 27 (Barren 9 ), 
Chtaogo 18 (Booth 5 ). 

Gahton State 20 24 20 20 - 84 

D*nwr 27 17 32 20 - 94 

GA: EJTamptar 7 - 1 1 8-1222 Jamison 4- 70 

6 - 6 U- 0 : McDyesS 7 17 1 1-15 25 , BIBups 7 * 
11 Rebounds: C. 5.54 (E.Dwwtor 13 ). 
Denver JO (McDyess III). Assets: G.S. 19 
(Starks 51 . Denver 28 (Von Exel 13 ). 

PortkWd 19 29 16 21—85 

Utah 18 B 22 21 - 96 

P: Jackson 4 -S 4-4 11 Grant 2-4 6-8 ift 
Williams 1-5 M Ift U: Matane A- 12 13-13 2 ft 
ftiissefl 53 to 17. Rehaamts Portland 43 
(Grant A), Utah 43 (Ostertag ioi. Assists: 
Portland 17 (Sfoddamlte Ai. Utah 20 
(Stockton 7 J, 

Seofe* 33 27 17 20-97 

Vancouver 21 22 19 22-84 

S: MocLean 9 - 30441 25 , Payton 7-17 IMS 
V; A MOT -Rahim 8 - 20 68 2 X MoBoubum 

7 - 13 1-2 15 . Rebounds: Seattle 55 (Palynlce 
Ul, Vancouver S 3 (Sniiffi tU.AHts&Seattte 
18 (SdirempL Payton 7 ), Vancouver 22 
(B&by 9 j. 

30 24 19 24 — 97 
SdOWWBtO 19 33 30 23-105 

M: Gometl 1 X 232 - 2 29 , Sntim 5-7 5-5 1 & & 
WHtams 9-17 4-4 27 , Bony 4-7 1 X 12 2 ft 

Rto»»iWfcMtoncsotoS 3 lGanwftGamri( 9 ), 

Saaamento 59 (Webber 19 ). Aswts; 
Mhvwuto 22 (Brandon 121 , Sacramento 19 . 
IStojakovK, Webber, WBttomsd). 

Houston 16 22 19 32 12-101 

LA. Oijl pen 31 23 24 21 17-106 


FRfDAV RCBULTk 

Bofiulo 10 10 1-8 

Ottawa 0 2 0 0 0—5 

isl Pot- 8 - Juneau I (Salon, Brawn). 2 d 
Porj O-McEocborri I (Emerson- Docked) 
(pp). X O-AHredsaon I (Redden, Ennmon) 
ftp). 3 d PvzB-Saknl (Peap Juneau) <pp). 
Oveitime: None. 2 d Owfimo: 5 , B-Saton 3 
(Woolley, Juneau) Shota os goat B- 10 - 3 - 9 - 
10 - 4 — 36 . O- 10 - 13 - 9 - 7 ^— 47 . Cotflec B- 
Hasek. 0 - Rhodes. . 

AnatMbn a 0 1— 1 

Datralt * i 0—5 

1*1 Pars D-Shoncritan 1 (Fedorov, 
Yzermort) 2, D-Sbanaiton 2 (Ltostram) ftp], 
X D-Haunstrom 1 (Shanahan, CheUo&l J, D- 
Brawn 2 (Fedorov. Udstrom) (pp). 2 d Peb 
D-Yzaman 4 (Dandanauft Oreflosj ftp). 3 d 
P*r~ A^etanne 2 (Kortya Otausson) ftp). 
Shatsawgaa): A- 8 - 15 - 8 — 31 . D- 17 - 12 * 7 — 36 . 
Goodes: A-BebortO- 7 . D-Osgood 2 -ft 
Edmonton 0 0 2-3 

dados 1 0 2—3 

1*4 Per 4 rVGnbcnneoB 2 (Tteld, 
Oiombersl 2 d Per- None. M P*r^ E-Grierl 
(Marehant Moreau) X D-Lehttaen 2 (Hull 
Modano] 4 . D-Longenbrormer 1 , % E-WetoM 
1 (Moreau, Smith) Shots n god: E- 4 - 8 * 7 — 19 . 
O- 8 - 10 * 16 - 34 . Soattoc: E-Sata. (XBettbor. 

MTURDA.V RESULTS 
P itt sb u r g h 1 a i_* 

New JerMy 0 8 1—1 

IS! PW 4 PHtaTBOV 1 (Werenkn. Strata) 2 d 
BW-- P-Andnisafc 1 OWHtr, Kovalev) i P- 
5 trakn 1 (Titov) 3 d Per^P-Kovalev 1 (Hatcheo 
Milert 5 . NJ.- Andreychuk 1 (pcdeiaon. 

5 (evens) Sheris oh goafcP-WLJ- 17 . 7 - 8 - 

14 — 29 . Gadu: P-Bomsso. NJ.-Brodeur. 

St Loot* 1110-3 

Ptoww 0 I 2 1-4 

1 st P«f^Sl.-Modmis 2 (Caurmaft Yoke) 
(Bfti.U Pkj P-Drafce 1 (DoaroYtawiJXSt 
Louis. Ttinjeon r (ModimbPrenger] MPtrj 
P-Nummlnen ] (Dnhtft. Lurorael (pp). X P- 
Camayi. 6 ,ftL^tiemttral (MbdlwbLYoong) 
ftp), drertfroz: z p*Doan t COreke, YtonenJ 
Si*to on goal: SO_- 9 * 11 - 7 - 4 - 34 . P* lftS- 9 - 
7 - 28 . GoaSes: Sl.-Puhr. P-KhaWbglbi. 
Boston Oil o —2 

Carolina 0 11 1-3 

■ IS Perj None. 2 d Pew B-Saiiaonov 1 
(Wilson) £ Carolina. Stoppard 1 CGaSnoS, 
Caifoy) 3 dPauB-Hetn 2 el ICnrter, AWsor) 
4 , CaoUna, Kmi 1 (BattegHft Kwoienka) 
Overflow: 5 . Carodna Sheppartl 2 (Getoro, 
Otesan) Shah on goal: B- XI 1 - 7 - 2 - 24 . 
CotolM 7 - 9 <- 8 — 30 . Goafiesr B-Oafoe. 
Canrihw, Irbe, 

PHadefthto I 0 0 — r 

Taranto § g 2—2 

IS Per- P-Jones 1 (Cnug, MaGflte) 2 d 

Per jNone. 3 d Miri T-Thoaias 1 CBarari) X 

T-,Simdln 1 (Berezbv Mariw) Sbols on mb 
P* 10 - 8 - 7 — 25 . T- 7 - 4 - 10 - 21 . Goafles: p- 
VaaMasbrouck. T*JoMph. 

Cotarwta ’] 1 ]—3 

ton Joe 0 0 1-1 

W FeuG-Satic I CFtoury, 0 Difasli) ftp). 
2 d Pw^ C-OzaUnsh 1 (SaMc Forebera) ftp). 
** C-Sofclc 2 (Hefttak, Floury) 4, San 
J 0 S 6 Fitoodft t (Norton, Murphy) ftp). shuts 
« goal: C- 7 * 14 - 10 - 31 - SJ^ 9 - 1 X 21 — 43 . 
GaaDes: C-Roy. S JrVemon. 


FwtrnouKi 

Walkata 44 . GoWrni Cota <Q 
Aoddand ft Coastal Sharks 12 
Northern Balls 2& GoatortxHy 3 D . 
WeSngtan IX ACT 21 


World Youth Cup 


RHUS 
nmoPLMX 
Mafll, Uruguay 0 

OUWHONW 
Spain 4. Japan 0 

botch msv BnmvM 

Do Graafschap DosHncbero 1 , PSV Bnd* 
haven D 

CatnbaucLaeuwarrienZ Sparta Rattentam 4 
SC Heenrereeti £ A 2 ABanoar l 
Fortuna Stttonl ft Rodo JC Kariaatta 1 
Feyenoom Rottentant Z MC Breda 2 
NEC Ntunoon X VOrase Arnhem 1 
RKC WaalwipcX PC Twente Enschede 2 . . 

FCUhcdtf ftMWMaaah1cM2 . 

WTMaHOMMb Feyenoanl 7 ft Vitesse 55. 
PSV 54 WBtom II SX Heeranvumi 48 . Roda JC 
47 , Alax 47 , FC Twente 46 , AZ 41 , Fortum 
SRtard 40 , FC Utrecht 35 , De Graafichcv 35 , 
NEC 32 iCdinlMbr 3 ftMVV%RKCWaaMfk- 
19 . Sparta 19 , NAC 16 


CLAY CO Wtr QUMWoiqMIfl 

WARTERFWALS • 

Max MhnyL Betonra, det Jter Courier ( 5 ) 
UJ 5 u* 6 *X&* 7 ( 3 ), 6 - 4 . -J 

Magnus Nonnan (BJ Sweden. daC. GafoM 
Trite, Rocnonta. 7 -S, 6 -X -"■g 

ChrisBon Rood ( 7 ) Norway, drt Hwrmfl 
Gwwh AiwnttW, 7-6 ( 12 - 10 ), «M. 

GulUenno Canos. Argentina dot 
Martfo. Spain. 6 - 4 , 7-6 ( 4 ), 

SENRN4L9 

Noanun ( 8 >, Sweden, det Mb 
— ,«B etatu», 6 *X 6 -L • " r 

Gofeenno Cams. AigetOna, dec. OMtoc 
Ruud ( 75 , Norway, 5 - 2 , ret " 3 

MmoMocmt 

Anmte Soactaet Vknrio ( 1 ). S 


■ INIRIIH 


‘•Q-i 


Magmro l 
ffliraylBeta 


s * pa 

Eownanuoffe GagOaRft SwRz. 7S, A 4 L -s 
‘ .Nianmd 


Aston VBiaX NatHnalmi FarasfO 
Blackburn i. Liverpool 3 - 

Dwby ft Southampton .0 
Everton 4 , Chorttan 1 
Leicester 1 , Coventry 0 
MWdtosljraugtn, Arsenal 6 
Tottefltom I, W «1 Ham 2 
Wbribiedan L Nowaoctte 1 
Leeds 1 , Manchester United 1 
8 TAMDMOS: A oumrfdft MancbeeterU. Aft 


Irtnn Spbtea tsi, Romania, del 
Drake, Canada 64 . 64 . 

Roam 
WORLD OROUPa 
SATURDAY RESULTS 
Andnro Gians Geramay, dtof. ' 
JqparvA4,6-4. 

Shtaoba Asagoa Japan, def. Ekw 
ner, Germany, 7-6 IftAj, s-l. 

SUNDAY RESULTS 
Andrao Gtas&.Genaaaw del SMmbtt As- 
0 B 0 e.Japaa 64 . 64 . -j 

Elena Wognsc, Genzmiy, del Mfto Soekil 

7 ^ ( 1 MB, AX. 

Germany beats Japan XX 



CtotaM 54 LMdo Aft Aston VUaSS. W. Hare 
SAMldtnedHOOflh 5 ft Darby 4 ft Liverpool 47 , 
Tottenham 4 & Leicester 4 ft ftowqastta 44 
WtrabtedM 4 XEvertan 4 ftSheltWedtoiday 
39 , Coventry 37 , Blackburn 3 X Chntton 32 , 
SoaihanfttM 32 'NamRgtoni Fonstzi. 

■UNOINtnMVUlOM 
AuzarreZM«ttpe{tter 2 
Lena 4 . Nympfoue MotseAfe 0 
LoriMtft 5 tresboural . . 

Monaco 1 , Baste 1 

JtancrXToatoasao 

Natm ft Meted 

SochaoxX Bordeaux 0 

STAMHfMis MtuMBe 64 Bordeaux SXLy* 

nSftMMOCO 5ft Rowes 5ft Lew 44 

NanteS 42 , MaripeffierXft Sftwbaaig 3 ft' 

Braifa 34 Nancy 34 , Paris XC 31 Aa»rre 3 X 

Lb Hbw» 32. MebXLLoritrri2ft ToufottttZft 

Sochm« 2 S. 


-WAtttama» . 

FtftcMaafllkuiS), Spate, def. Albert Colto 
(lffl, SpahL 6-46-7 (2-7), 7-6 CT-4): -I 

Gastevs Kuerten m, Brazil, M'Vter f 
Spadeo, Untied States, 6-1 6J. . J 

Jerene ftotmord, France, del^ Chrios Maya 

n^spso, 6-7 15-5, • j 

L PWM 


Mantoa Rtos (9), CMC, dot. Mark 

tepousols (5). Aushola,6-x &? Q-7), 6-4. I 
■' tanuu 1 

Gustavo KiMften (13J# Brazft del 
MrariSa (151 Spate. 3-4 6-X 6-4 
Marcxki Rios 8J, CWfc, rtefc Arame 
mart France. 6*4 to. 6*2. 

FMAL 

GestewKowfw (I3L Bra» dbf. 
RtaBLjCMc, (idtrad te)o*BdJ,64 2-T. 



iBtofim final scenes teday: 
JUraoScrotaHn S weden) 4666 i 


VfB S-tettgorra BayerLevertwen 1 
Borassla Dortmund 1 Werdw BteMW 1 
EtetmcM FrerMori Z Hansa Rostock 2 
Sorvssia MTwcttft Vfl_ WotfiiKinj 2 
Hertto Beifla K VfL Badw ra 1 
SdwJkol. Hamburger SV 4 
WiCafcefstootemftSCFroftaiga 
ffCNurarotorgftMSVDitoburaJ 
I 860 Munich 1 , Bayern Muidchl 
OTMnMMato. Bayem Muotob 65 , Bayer 
Uvorinnon 57 . Hatha Beta 4 ft FC Rate- 


/BMKtoGasrtfMSpoto). 
PrarfMatoteylJrttoKD 
JamtoSpoaoeCBJO . ■ • 
Juan CAguera (Spate) . 

ABtoWBWilUy 
PodlLalNIte • 
hfeefifiinttfttnftaBoQ 
ANnCeftb ~ 


AS 71 6 IS 8 — 
67684670-271- 
45 

657067 



I Aflleck (UX1 
Car? Evans (UX) 
MvoMSaBa (U JUSptod 
JoteiMr#or[UJU 

kznCartwfflyJU 


«6A473i 
71 67696B-S7S 
684968 70475 
68 JO 72 66— 5M 
48746846 — SK 
72444971-276 
73 4349 71-276 
JO 49 7345—277 
72677147—277 
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The Associated Press 

Ray Sheppard scored his second goal 
of the game off a wild scramble with 
2:55 left in overtime to give the Ca rolina 
Hurricanes victory, 3-2, over the visiting 
Boston Bruins and tie their Eastern Con- 
ference series at I- 1. 

Steve Chiassoa, a defenseman, set up 
the game-winning goal Saturday night 
with a slap shot that the Boston goalie, 

NHIPutbmi 

.. Byron Dafoe, stopped but conld not 
hold. The puck rebounded into a crowd 
of players. Martin Gelinas banged a shot 
A on the left post and die puck flew right to 
3 Sheppard, who scored. 

“When 1 get in there, I just look for 
the puck. 1 don't look for anything else,” 
r w/d Sheppard, who scored his 26th and 
27th career playoff goals. 

The Hurricanes overcame the loss of 
Ron Francis, who sprained an ankle in 
- the series opener. . 

Carolina also had to play with only 
four defensemen from the second period 
on after losing Marek Malik to a thigh 
bruise and Nolan Pratt to a groin strain. 


u«pie Lmmtm Zf Fiymw i Toronto scored 
twice in the last two minutes to beat 
visiting Philadelphia and' square die 


playoff series at 1-1 . Keith Jones scored 
for Philadelphia in the first period. 

Steve Thomas tied the score with 1 :59 
remaining. It was the first goal John 
Vanbiesbrouck, the Flyeis goalie, had 
allowed in 1 1 8 minutes of the first-round 
playoff series. 

Then, with 52.4 seconds left, Mats 
Sun din knocked a rebound past Van- 
biesbrouck to give Toronto victory. 

- Coyote* 4, Bine* 3 Shane Doan scored 
8:58 into overtime as the Phoenix 
Coyotes won at home, ending the St 
Louis goaltender Grant Fuhr's playoff 
domination of their franchise and tying 
the first-round series 1-1. 

Dallas Drake, Teppo Numminen and 
Keith Carney also scored for Phoenix, 
while A1 Maclnnis, Pierre Torgeon and 
Pavol Demitra scored for St. Louis. 

Fohrftad won 16 of 17 previous play- 
off games against the Coyotes, a string 
that started when the franchise was still 
in Winnipeg. 

PtngofaM 4, Davit* 1 The Pittsburgh 
Penguins, playing without league-lead- 


The Associated Press 

BOSTON — Dana Barros scored 20 
points and Walter McCarty added a sea- 
son-high 17 as the Boston Celtics beat 
|p the Washington Wizards, 113-84, on 
Sunday. 

Milch Richmond led the Wizards with 
IS points and Otis Thorpe had 15, but 
their efforts were not enough to prevent 
Washington from losing its fifth straight 
game and seventh in a row on the road. 

Boston took the lead on a Ron Mercer 
jump shot with 3:48 left in the first 
quarter and put the game out of reach 
with an 1 1 -4 run in the first three minutes 
of the third quarter. It was Boston's 
second consecutive victory and broke a 
two-game home losing streak. 

The Wizards opened the fourth 
quarter with a 4-0 run on baskets by 
Richmond and Ben Wallace that sliced 
the Celtics’ leAd to 84-71. Il was the 
closest Washington had come since the 
i first minute of me 'second half. 

I 'But Paul Pierce scored five consec- 


utive points as the Celtics regained a 94- 
71 margin with 8:51 left in the game. 

Vitaly Potapenko's jump shot with 
3:46 left in the third quarter capped a 6- 

NBARpuHPiir 

0 Celtics run to give them a 78-56 lead, 
their biggest of the game. McCarty 
scored 22points in the fast half — 10 in 
the second quarter — as the Celtics took 
a 52-38 lead at intennission. 

In games played Saturday: 

Spur* loo, Lafcm »f 71m Duncan had 
21 points and 13 rebounds as the Spurs 
snapped a six-same losing streak against 
the visiting Lakers. 

Paewt 87, BUB* a» Reggie Miller 
scored 20 points as Indiana won in In- 
dianapolis to complete its first season 
sweep of Chicago in 19 years. 

BorTMteOT, Nate 82 David Wesley had 
19 points and nixie assists as Charlotte 
won at home to keep up its pursuit of a 
playoff berth. 


OSS 


Elden Campbell had 16 points and 13 
rebounds for die Hornets, who moved 
into a three-way tie with Toronto and 
New York for the eighth and final East- 
ern Conference playoff spot 

King* IDS, llmrick* 102 Vlade Di- 
vac scored a season-high 28 points as 
Sacramento won its fifth straight game. 

The Kings moved into a tie with Min- 
nesota, which did not play, for the seventh 
playoff spot in the western Conference. 

Warrior* 93, Nuggata 74 Donyell Mar- 
shall had 18 points and 17 rebounds as 
Golden State scored its most lopsided 
victory of the season. Visiting Denver 
shot only 33 percent from the field, 
including a combined 2-for-l7 by the 
guards Nick Van Exel and Chauncey 
Billups. 

CKppara 109, OrinflM 99 Vancouver 
lost the battle of the two worst teams in 
the NBA Rodney Rogers scored 1 1 of 
his season-high 19 points in the final 
quarter to lead the host Clippers to vic- 
tory. 


Red Sox Rally to Defeat Indians 

Martinez Retires 14 of First 17 Batters He Faces in 3-2 Victory 


'Mike Johnson of the Maple Leafs, right, knocking Jody Hull of the Flyers off his skates in Toronto's 2rl^ctory. 

Wild Goal Lifts Carolina Over Bruins 


ing scorer Jaromir Jagr, relied on a 
strong defensive game to win in New 
Jersey and even the playoff series at 1- 

Jagr, the Penguins’ team captain, was 
scratched just before the game because 
of a groin injury suffered in the Pen- 
guins’ loss Thursday in Game 1. 

» Morozov. Greg Andrusak. 
raka and Alexei Kovalev 
scared far Pittsburgh, and the Penguins’ 
defense suffocated the Devils. 

Tom Barrasso stopped 25 shots for the 
Penguins before Dave Andreychuk fi- 
nally scored for the Devils from close in 
with 8:19 left 

Avadanch* 3, Sharks 1 Patrick Roy 
stopped 42 shots and Joe Sakic bad two 
goals and an assist as the Colorado Ava- 
lanche’s playoff series finally started in 
San Jose, California. 

The first two games, scheduled for 
Denver, had been postponed because of 
the massacre at Columbine High School 
near Denver. 

Roy's 100th playoff victory stretched 
his National Hockey League record. 
Sandis Ozolinsh, a former Shark, added 
a goal and an assist for Colorado. 


The Associate J Press 

BOSTON — Pedro Martinez pitched 
a seven-hitter and Jason Varitek hit a 
two-run double in the seventh inning to 
lead the Boston Red Sox to a 3-2 victory 
over the Cleveland Indians on Sunday. 

Martinez (4-0), who retired 14 of the 
first 17 batters he faced, struck out 10 to 
become the second four-game winner in 
the American League. He allowed an 

RBI single to Kenny Lofton in the sixth 
and an RBI single to Wil Cordero in the 
ninth. 

Damon Buford saved at least one run 
for the Red Sox in the sixth, making a 
diving catch on Roberto Alomar’s fly 
ball and doubling Lofton off second 
base. Bartolo Colon, also looking for his 
fourth victory, was almost as tough as 
Martinez, allowing one run and seven 
hits in six innings. 

'Paul Shuey (2-1) started the seventh 
and allowed a one-out single to Mike 
Stanley, a walk to Troy O’Leary and a 
single to Bnford to load the bases. Var- 
itek followed with a double down the 
right-field line to make it 3-1. 

The Red Sox led off the game with 
back-to-back doubles to take a 1-0 lead. 
Jose Offerman doubled off the wall and 
Jeff Frye brought him in on a double 
down the right-field line. 

Colon balled himself out of a few 
early jams, striking our Frye with run- 
ners on first and second in the second, 
and whiffing Buford with runners on 
second and third in the third. In the 
fourth, he gave up a leadoff single to 


Varitek and walked Darren Lewis before 
striking out Offerman and getting Frye 
to ground into a double play. 

In games played Saturday 

Mariners 9, Devil Rays 4 Ken Griffey 
hit two of the Mariners’ six solo home 
runs as Seattle snapped the Tampa Bay 
Devil Rays’ franchise-record six-game 
winning streak. 

Griffey went 4-for-5 and drove in 
three runs. He and Jay Buhner homered 
on back-to-back pitches as the visiting 
Mariners hit three solo homers during a 
four-run fourth inning. 

Yankms 7, Blue Jays 4 Chili Davis's 
three-run homer in the eighth inning 
broke a tie and carried the Yankees to 
victoiy against Toronto in New York. 

New York, which trailed 2-0 early od. 
scored four unearned runs off Roy Hal- 
laday in the fourth on two-run singles by 
Chuck Knoblauch and Derek Jeter. Hal- 
laday issued a pair of two-out walks, 
wrapped around an error by the second 
baseman, Pat Kelly, to fill the bases. 
Knoblauch and Jeter followed with 
singles. 

White Sox 3, Tiger* i Jaime Navarro 
won his first game since July 15 as the 
While Sox beat Detroit in Chicago to 
win their sixth straight game. 

Paul Konerko scored the decisive run 
on a throwing error in the second inning 
by Dean Palmer, the Detroit third base- 
man. The Tigers, who lead the American 
League in fielding, committed three er- 
rors, their first multi-error game this 
year. Dave Mlicki, the losing pitcher, 
made the other two errors. 

Royal* 4, Angels 3 Mike Sweeney's 
fielder's choice with the bases loaded in 


the eighth inning scored Rey Sanchez 
with the decisive run in Kansas City. , 

Tim Salmon accounted for Ana-, 
beim’s runs with a two-run homer off;. 
Jeff Suppan in the fourth and a solo shot 
in the sixth. 

With the game tied at 3-3, Sanchez;, 
and Carlos Beltran reached base on in- 
field singles to shortstop Andy Sheets.. • 
After a sacrifice bunt by Carlos Febles, 
Joe Randa was walked intentionally. . *■-. 

Sweeney then hit a sharp grounder to. ■ 
Sheets, who forced Randa at second. But 
the throw to first base bounced away from ■ ; 
Darin Erstad, allowing Sanchez to score. 

Red Sox 9, Indian* 4 In Boston, Noma*-. 
Garciaparra’s run-scoring single broke a 
tie in the sixth inning, and Boston beat. ■ 
Cleveland. But the Sox lost their starting ; 
pitcher. Bret Saberhagen, to a shoulder 
injury. Saberhagen, who missed 15 
months with a bad right shoulder in the . 
1 996-97 season, left the game with stiff-, ; 
ness in his shoulder after throwing two ‘. 
warm-up pitches before the fifth inning. 

Ranger* 7, Twins 2 Mike Morgan gave. ■ 
Texas its third consecutive solid pitch- 1 , 
ing performance, and Juan Gonzalez 
drove in three runs for the second 
straight game as the Rangers won in 
Minneapolis. 

Morgan (4-0) gave up seven hits and.-, 
two runs in seven innings for the best 
start to a season of his career. His four 
victories, including one in relief, top the 
major leagues. 

Athletic* 3, Oriole* o Matt Stairs broken 
up a scoreless duel with a three-nin 
homer in the sixth inning, and Oakland 
ended an eight-game losing streak against - 
the Orioles by winning in Baltimore. 


Caminiti Keys Rally as Astros Win, 4-3 


The Assodatnl Press 

Ken Caminiti drove in two runs with 
his 1,500th career hit to key a three-run 
eighth-inning rally that gave the Hous- 
ton Astros victory in Cincinnati. • 

The Astros won, 4-3, Saturday. Craig 
Biggio and Derek Bell led off the eighth 

NL Roundup 

with consecutive singles. After Jeff Bag- 
well walked to load the bases, Caminiti 
singled in two runs to tie the game, 3-3. 
Houston took the lead when Richard 
Hidalgo grounded into a force play at 
second. 

Barry Larkin was in a 2-for-29 slump 
when he hit a three-run homer off Mike 
Hampton to give Cincinnati a 3-0 lead in 
the third. 

The Astros scored in the seventh when 
center fielder Mike Cameron misplayed 
Hidalgo’s fly bail and was charged with 
a three-base error. Hidalgo scored on 
Chad Everett's infield single. 

Brewers 5, Pirate* 3 Jeromy Bumitzhit 
a two-run homer off rookie Scott Sauer- 
beck to complete a four-run Milwaukee 
comeback in Pittsburgh 
helped by Pirate errors. 

Pitcher Todd Ritchie came 
on to get the first batter in the 
eighth, but third baseman Ed 
Sprague threw away Marquis 
Grissom’s grounder for his 
fifth error of the season. After 
Cirillo reached on a force- 
play grounder. Bumitz 
greeted Sauerbeck by hitting 
a 3-2 pitch into the right-field 
seats for his fifth homer. 

Burniiz also hit a sacrifice 
fly in the sixth inning after the 
first of two key errors by the 
Pirates, and Jeff Cirillo 
homered for the second day in 
a row. 

Cub* z, M*te o Chicago’s 
injury-plagued pitching staff 
received a lift when Terry 
Mulholland made a strong 
first start of the season. Mark M 

Mulholland allowed seven after stir 


hits in 6 ■/> innings, while Sammy Sosa 
hit his fourth homer and made a great 
rally-killing catch in the eighth inning as 
the Cubs won at home against the New 
York Mets. 


Mike Mordecai could only hit a grounder 
to third baseman Rolen to end the game. 
The Expos also had runners at first ■ 
and third with none out in (he seventh, . 
but couldn't score because Rolen 


Mulholland ( 1-0), whose first seven jumped to snare Vladimir Guerrero’s. ■ 
appearances this season were in relief, line drive. 


made his first start since last September 
for a Cubs team with five pitchers cur- 
rently on the disabled list. . 

Giant* 8, Rockie*4 Charlie Hayes hit a 
two-run triple in his first game back from 
a suspension and Shawn Estes pitched 
seven strong innings as the Giants beat 
visiting Colorado. Hayes went 2-for-4 
and also scored two runs in his return 
from a four-game suspension for char- 
ging Arizona pitcher Todd Stottlemyre 
from second base last week. 

PtiHiim 6, Expo* 5 Philadelphia over- 
came a five-run deficit after two innings 
to win in Montreal. 

Scott Rolen hit his sixth homer on his 
second pitch from reliever Bobby Ayala 
1 0-2) in the eighth to complete the 
comeback. 

Montreal had runners at first and 
second in the bottom of the ninth but 





Son Mnnjuch/Retiteri 

Mark McGwire of the SL Louis Cardinals frowning 
after striking out to Ismaei Valdez of the Dodgers. 


Brave* 8, Martins 7 Brian Hunter went 
2-for-4 and drove in two runs as Atlanta 
overcame four errors and a rare shaky-, 
start by Greg Maddux to win in Miami.. • 
Maddux (.3-0) won despite allowing 
sly runs, two earned, and 10 hits in five 
innings. He also made two errors, lead-'-' 
ing to three unearned runs. 

But he helped key Atlanta's 
comeback from a 6-3 deficit by hitting?*^ 
run-scoring triple, the first of his career; " 
and scored on Gerald Williams’ sacrifice 
fly to cut the lead to 6-5 in the fourth. " 

Padre* 7, Diamondbacks 2 Woody 
Williams got his first victory for San 
Diego and Reggie Sanders hit two 
homers as San Diego won at home to end 
Arizona's five-game winning streak. - 
Phil Nevin, Greg Myers and Tony 
Gwynn also homered for the Padres: 
whose five homers were one shy of tee 
team record. Gwynn ’s homer 
extended his hitting streak to 
13 games, longest in the ma- 
jors this season. 1 ■ 

Dodgers 6, Cardinal* 1 Eric 

Karros hit a two-run homer 
and Eric Young went 3-forr4 
with a bases -empty homer as 
Los Angeles beat visiting St, 
Louis. 

Mark McGwire went 0- 
for-3, including two 
strikeouts and a walk, against 
Dodgers starter Ismael 
Valdes (2-0), who pitched his 
first complete game since last 
June. Valdes gave up six hits, 
struck out 10 and walked 
one. 

Valdes gave up a home run 
in the seventh to Fernando 

Tatis, who on Friday nighi 

became the first major- 
owning leaguer to hit two grand slams 
lodgers, in tee same inning. 
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FOR EUROPE -44 171 510 5748 
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FOR ASIA j-852 2922 1 1 80 


Serbian leadership 
defeat NATO and 
t. 
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OFFSHORE COMPANIES 1 gghretou 


Escorts & Guides 


OFFSHORE 


COMPANIES. TRUSTS 
S FOUNDATIONS 
FROM USS350 



fyprr.1 I r.i-.-.f-.'Ci'.-fl.i 1 .'-. F>'f 


isleofnan 

ST. VINCENT... 

TCI - 

BELIZE 


. _ -E 250 
US $350 
.US $450 
US $500 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
SERVICES LIMITED 
The Offshore Professhnuds 
wwitiCSuom 


Tol: -14 1624 801801 

F.nx: +44 1624 801800 
E-mai'- iom: : IC5L.com 


GENEVA, LUXURY FURMSHED apart- 
ncaB. Fan state 9 4 batmans. Tat 
441 22 735 6320 Fas +41 22 73S 2B71 


Real Estate Wented/Exchange 


prophotowhers? 

SAGGa TRANSACTIONS 

. 25) ’em etpetunce 
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W? open as savtxs to ten 
AarimMs a taws. 
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"‘Our IHT advertise- 
ments have consistent- 
ly. year after year, 
provided us with . 
quality leads from 
exactly the people wer 
*re trying to reach:. 

- the in ternational buri- 


THE ‘WORLD'S DaTO* frtEWSB4PER 

PLANNING TO RUN A CLASSIFIED AD? 

Place your Ad quidejy and seedy. .contact | ydur nearest IHT office 
or representative wiJn your text. You wffl be ntormed or the cost 
immediately, and once payment is made your ad wil appear 
within 48 hours. Afl major Credit Caras Accepted. 

EUROPE MHDDtf EAST 





m rnsr > 


jmMOU&Bnmmk 



>1: 624430. 
Foe 62+468. 


U.-171 8236553. 
tee 171 8238372 


<g§ dtand ° n ‘ 


NORTH AMBBCA 

NOV KMC: 

V.: (21 21 752-3890 
Tbl bun: (800) 572-7212. 

Fac [21 2J 755-8785 

LATIN AMERICA 


mq* 


OCIETY 


Tfaa Host Prestigious Escort Agency 

Executive Service Worldwide 

Genuine Fashion. Glamour 
& Catwalk Models 

ScpHsfased. hfcSgsrt, Stonric LaOes 
HQ in Unton Esrabfched « Gamany 
Brussels, Wan. ISA, Pans 

Tel: -t44(0)171 266 1033 or 
+44 (0) 7000 444476 


hferrKrfioncal 

ESQgRlS. 

Wafers lop Mtroationfei beauties 

New Yoric US Hal - 21 2 - 765-7896 
OmCE4im-Sc6flTS.COM 


SWnZERLAKWSHWAHY-BElAIUU 


BRUSSELS ESCORT AGENCY 


TeL + 32 3 216 IB 80 
Tek t 32 3 216 90 19 

Selection from phottto* 





Escort Sente Vienna -443-1-212 0431 


PARIS 

GENEVA Escorts -*-*4! 79 637 7884 


ARISTQCATS Escort Service 

3 ShnJdharn SL London W1 
London Tel: 0171 258 0090 


All EUROPE HEDY’S HIGH SOCIETY 
Vienna, Pans, Rnriera. Mwrten, 

Zurich Geneva Frankfurt, DuesseUoif 
International Escort & Travel Sente 
Vienna +443-1-535 41 <M al ok* cards 


PARIS ESCORTS 
+312M78M21 


""ZURICH - GENEVA ■ BERUT" 
HAMBURG - FRANKFURT - ULAN 
” CARISMA ESCORT AG94CY " 

Tet 0041-848 80 70 77 - CiKfl Carts 

A TOST CLASS Escort S«wq? 

" LONDON ■ HEATHROW "" 

Tet 0171 225 2347 CjkB Cads 

ABtGAL Chamrog. sophelcaied. En- 
gfcti beany, 24 hr pmaie escort sennee 
* London. 07091 COB 008. Graft carts 

AMSTERDAM " DREAMS ' ESCORTS 
and Onnef Dale Sente toe Him or Ha 
Tel +31 ID] 2064 CC 666 or 64 02 111 

AHETTE 

Young, beautiful, blonde phoMnodel 
London escort sawe 0403 569 772 

ARIANA BEAUTIFUL Austrian Bbrdt? 
An s xeteroe Private Escort A 0fmer 
Sate London 07899 77 55 54 

ASIAN EUROPEAN MODS. 

'Ml LAW f7AL Y’PArBS 'COTE D'AZUR 
Escort Service Tel +39ffl)339 «3 9504 

"BRUSSELS' 

Senate. Cissy Escort Sate 
let *322344 41.12 


•FRANKFURT & AREA* 

Baa conpeny lor lonely hearts 
Escort Same +49-W)©-857O40O3. 

’ GENEVA " PAHS ’ COTE D'AZUR ' 
BUTTERFLY Escort Sate 
Tet 0041 22 731 90 81 

(XNEVA PRETTY WOMAN 
Cal 022 / 346 00 89 Escort Agency 
"LAUSANNE- MQWTOUX-BASEr 

GENUHE MOAN Pimograptiic Model. 
Stimng. Ctwnng and feraststlfe 
Pnvae Escort. Tel 0370 4847 IB 

IN NEW YORK CITY 
PRIME TIME enterprises 
E scort Sente 212^2798522 

JAN B1K HOLLAND ESCORT CLUB 
For he and she. Escort service since - 
1967. Tet +31(0)20 622 2785*420 3827 > 

L0MD0N4JPPER, UPPER CLASS 
French- hahan top refined Mridmde es- 
cort serves. C.C. 7 days. 0171SB1B80B. 

NON-Sex Escort Sente 

tun Gesetedwfi art Kite - turtesMa 

Tel 06221 - 825 873 10£0 • HMD h. 

ORIENTAL Pmae Escort Service. CNc. 
dassy. educated & rfeciea late Irani 
PtterineSiUalaysleL +44(0)788 7636 576 

STUWflMG MDUN, PERSIAN, DANISH- 

models. Exclusive, deaidrtui escort ser- • 
ycs London curtate: 07970 2 B 531 1 ’ 
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Selig Urges Teams 
To Hire Minorities 


BASEBALL Bud Selig, the U.S. 
baseball commissioner, has 


baseball commissioner, has 
ordered team owners to consider 
minority candidates for openings in 
ail positions, including the posts of 
general manager and manager. 

In a letter to dubs, Selig said he 
must be notified when a job comes 
up and provided with a list of 
people being considered. “I expect 
the list to include minority can- 
didares,*' he wrote. "I will provide 
assistance to you if you cannot 


identify candidates on your own." 
Selin also said he would discipline 


Selig also said he would discipline 
clubs thaL did not “aggressively 
pursue equal opportunities and ini- 
tiatives T (NYT) 


Elway Said Set to Retire 


football John Elway, the Den- 
ver Broncos quarterback who 
spearheaded some of the most stir- 
ring comebacks in National Foot- 
ball League history, is expected to 
announce his retirement as early as 
Monday. Elway, who turns 39 in 
June, told several close friends of 
his plans after deciding that the lure 
of an unprecedented third-consec- 
utive Super Bowl title was not 
enough to coax him back for a 1 7th 
NFL season, according to pub- 
lished reports in Denver. (WP) 


Sanchez Vicario Wins 


tennis Top-seeded Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario of Spain won the 
inaugural Egypt Classic on Sunday, 
routing the fifth seed, Irina Spirlea 
of Romania, 6-1, 6-0. Sanchez Vi- 


cario dominated throughout, enga- 
ging Spirlea in long rallies. (AP) 


S&ndelin Takes Open 


golf Jarmo Sondeiin won the 
Spanish Open on Sunday in El Prat, 
near Barcelona, with a final-round 
3-under-par 69. The Swede fin- 
ished at 267. 21 under par, four 
strokes ahead of Paul McGinley. 

(AP) 


A Rally for Australia 


cricket Australia rallied from 
1 19 for six to a satisfying 252 for 
nine Sunday in the seventh and 
final one-day cricket international 
against the West Indies in Brid- 
getown, Barbados. Tom Moody hit 
an unbeaten 50 and Shane Lee 47, 
the pair sharing the highest part- 


nership of the innings, 56 for the 
seventh wicket. (API 


Boogerd Beats Armstrong 


cycling Michael Boogerd, a 
Dutchman who rides for the Ra- 
bobank team, beat Lance Arm- 
strong, an American with the U.S. 
Postal team, in the final sprint Sat- 
urday to win the Arastel Gold Race. 
Boogerd and Armstrong were part 
of a Four-man breakaway. (AFP) 
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World Roundup 



Leeds Trips Manchester United 




Draw Allows Streaking Arsenal to Seize First Place in England 


CmpiW M Oar Stiff From Disputfn 


Manchester United surrendered first 


jlace in the English Premier League on 
Sunday, four days after it reached the 


Champions Cup final. 

Manchester United drew. 1-1, at 
fourth-place Leeds United on Sunday, 
allowing Arsenal to keep the top position 
it took by winning, 6-1, at Middles- 
brough on Saturday. 

The race for the title now appears to be 
between the top two clubs after third- 
place Chelsea could manage only a 
lackluster 0-0 draw Sunday against 
lowly Sheffield Wednesday. 

Leeds dominated the possession in the 
first half and took the lead in the 3 2d 
minute on a goal by Jimmy Floyd Has- 
selbaink. 

In the 57th minute, Nigel Martyn, the 
Leeds goalie, blocked a header by Nicky 
Butt, but Andy Cole slammed the re- 
bound into the net from close range. 
Manchester United almost stole a vie- 


the title in 1993, has a total of 71 points 
and cannot be caughL 

Dmitri Shoukov gave NAC, which 
needs points to climb out of last place 
and avoid automatic relegation to the 
second division, a 19th-mixiute lead. 

Jon Dahl Tomasson and Julio Ricardo 


minutes to play, btit Paolo Conte gave 
Juvenilis victory two minutes later. 

Fiorentina trails Lazio by nine points, 
and its grip on third place and the Cbara- 


S lions Cup berth it offers is weakening, 
uventus climbed to sixth place, just 
three points behind Fiorentina. 

$PAfN Sergio Corino scored in the 
55th minute Sunday to give last-place 
Salamanca a 1-1 draw against Real Mad- 
rid and thwart the latter's bid to move 
into second place behind FC Barcelona. 

Raul Gonzalez put Real Madrid ahead 
in the 48ih minute on a pass from Pedja 
Mijaiovic. But Corino stunned the vis- 
iting team minutes later by putting a free 
kick past its substitute goalkeeper, Pedro 
Manuel Contreras. _ 

In misfiring against the Spanish first 
division's most porous defense. Real 
Madrid squandered a golden opportu- 
nity to advance in the standings, drop- 
ping instead from fourth to firth place 
with 53 points. 

Celta, which tied Valencia. 2-2, on 
Saturday, is in second place, followed by 
Mallorca, which trounced Athletic Bil- 
bao, 6-1, on Sunday. Deportivo la Co- 
runa, which beat Valladolid, 3-0, is in 
fourth place. Barcelona, the league lead- 
er , was to play a late match Sunday 
against Atlecico Madrid. 

Germany Bayern Munich, the 
Champions League finalist, conceded a 
late goal to be held to a 1 -1 draw by its 
crosstown rival, i860 Munich, in a 
Bundesliga match Sunday. 

The defender Markus Babbel 
pounced on a rebound to score from 
close range in the 75th to give Bayern the 
lead before 69,000 at Munich's Olympic 
stadium. But Marco Kurz scored in the 


Cruz put Feyenoord ahead by halftime. 
But Kees van Wonderen. a Feyenoord 


European Soccer 


defender, then gifted the ball id Archil 
Arveladze, an NAC forward, who 
rounded Jurek Dudek, the Feyenoord 
goalie, to make the score 2-2. 

ITALY Lazio of Rome won for the first 
time in four matches and clung to its one- 


oint lead over AC Milan at the top of 
erie A od Sunday. Christian Vieri 


lory in the dying seconds, but Dwigbt 
Y orke sent a left-foot shot over the too of 


Y orke sent a left-foot shot over the top of 
the goal. 

United trails Arsenal by two points 
but has played one game less. Arsenal, 
which made a late run to win the title last 
year, is in first place for the first time this 
season. The Gunners have scored II 
goals in winning their last two matches. 
On Saturday, Nicolas Anelka and 
Nwankwo Kanu each scored twice as 
Arsenal won ax Middlesbrough. 

Netherlands Feyenoord Rotter- 
dam clinched its 14th Dutch champi- 
onship Sunday with an inglorious 2-2 
draw at home against NAC Breda, the 
bottom club in the league. 

The Rotterdam club, wbich last won 


Serie A on Sunday. Christian Vieri 
scored the only goal with a header in the 
60th minute as Lazio won, 1-0, over 
Sompdoria in Genoa. 

Both teams finished the game with 10 
men. Mali as Almeyda, Lazio's Argen- 
tine midfielder, was sent off after 66 
minutes. Six minutes later. Ariel Ortega, 
Sampdoria’s Argentinian midfielder, re- 
ceived a red card. Almeyda will be sus- 
pended next week when Lazio visits 
Udinese. 

AC Milan continued its strong play 
with a 2-0 victory at Vicenza. Oliver 
Bierhoff gave Milan the lead With a 
header in the 39th minute. Leonardo, the 
veteran Brazilian striker, scored the 
second goal in the second half. 
Fiorentina, the early-season leader, con- 
ceded a goal with three minutes to play 
and lost, 2-1. at Jnventus. Filippo Li- 
za ghi gave the host a 24th minute lead. 
Luis Oliveira then leveled with five 
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Matthew Jones of Leeds United, left, and Dwight Yorke of Manchester- 
United trying to gain some leverage Sunday as they chase the ball. 


89th to snap 1860 Munich's five-game over Bayer Leverkusen cut to eight 
losing streak and salvage a point against points; 1860 Munich remained ninth, 
the runaway Bundesliga leader. Bayern Munich is to meet Manchester 

The draw produced no changes in the United in the Champions Cup final, 
s tandings , although Bayern had its lead (AP , .AFP . Reuters) 


Kuerten and Sore Thigh Defeat Rios Lord Killanin, 84, President 


By Sal A. Zanca 

Spcaal to the Herald Tribune 


MONTE CARLO — Two years ago, 
Marcelo Rios won the Monte Carlo 
Open and became the big favorite to win 
the French Open. Thai title, however, 
went to Gustavo Kuerten of Brazil, who 
lit up Roland Garros with his play and 
his bright blue-and-yellow outfits. 

Since then, the two men's paths have 
gone in different directions. Kuerten 
didn't win another tournament for more 
than a year. Rios, meanwhile, fulfilled his 
promise and last year briefly became the 
world’s No. 1 player. But injuries pre- 
vented him from keeping the top spot. 

On Sunday, an injury again cost Rios 
the chance of winning a tournament 
when he faced Kuerten in the final of the 
Monte Carlo Open. It was a strained 
right thigh that ended the Chilean's quest 
after less than an hour. Rios quit with 
Kuerten leading, 6-4. 2-1 . 

“Sometimes you have to listen to 
your body,’’ Rios said. “Even if it’s a 
final, i have many years to play, and I 
don’t want to be injured again and stop 
for another five months. I thought I 
would stop right now and not give it a 
chance to get woree.” 

A back injury has limited Rios to just 
six tournaments in 1999, and he had to 


play five matches in six days here. 

Rios said he strained his leg two 
weeks ago and that it became worse after 
his semifinal Saturday. He said he had 
received treatment and hoped his leg 
would hold up for Sunday’s best-of- 
five-set final. 

After the seventh game, however, he 
had to get his right thigh wrapped. Kuer- 
ten then won the next three games to take 
the first set, 6-4. In the second set, Rios 


Rios has had a history of injuries. He 
was not able to defend his Monte Carlo 
title in 1998 because of an elbow injury. 
Hamstring and hip problems hampered 
him last autumn. 

Although he ended the year ranked 


Of the IOC in the 1970s, Dies 


No. 2 behind Pete Sampras, a back injury 
forced him out of the year-end ATP Tour 


Monti Carlo Open 


started to limit his efforts. He stopped 
running after shots that were out of his 
range, and he started charging the net 
“I was trying to play short points 
rather than rallying from the baseline,’’ 
he said. “It's a five-set match. Even if 


you can play a couple of sets, it's not 
enough. We’re professionals. If you go 
to the court, 1 think it is to win. And that’s 
why I didn’t continue play.” 

Rios ended the third game with three 
unforced errors. He then went to his 
chair, unwrapped the bandage around 
the thigh and went over to shake Kuer- 
ten’s hand, indicating he had given up. 

The tournament doctor said further 
treatment over the next week would de- 
termine how much time Rios would need 
to recover. 


forced him out of the year-end ATP Tour 
final and out of the Australian Open in 
January. 

In Monte Carlo, Kuerten played well 
during the week to advance to his first 
final in six months. It was only the fourth 
title of his career. ; 

Kuerten said Sunday that he had been 
unprepared for his victory at Roland 
Garros in 1997. “So I won there,” he 
said. “It was two unbelievable weeks 
that I really played well, but I still had to 
work on many things to get to this level 
that I am now. I’ve been able to keep 
playing well for a longer time, for weeks 
maybe. I’m only losing when die guy 
really plays well So I’m getting more 
consistent during this year, and I’m 
really learning and improving a lot” 

Rios was the latest in a string of play- 
ers to be eliminated at the tournament 
without losing on the court Pete 
Sampras dropped out before Che start 
because of pain in his back, and Andre 
Agassi left me competition Taesday,cit- 
ing a sore shoulder. 


Reuters 

LONDON — Lord Killanin, who 
piloted toe Olympic Games through 
political boycotts in 1976 and 1980, 
died Sunday at age 84. 

A former war correspondent and 
film producer. Lord Killanin was 
elected president of the International 
Olympic Committee just days before 


of toe Montreal Games in protest 
against a New Zealand rugby union 
tour of South Africa in the same 
year. 

Four years later. President Jimmy 
Carter led a Western boycott of toe 
Moscow Games in protest against the 
■Soviet .invasion of Afghanistan in the 
previous year. In the two months be- 


tered by an attade by Pales tinian guer- 
rillas who lulled 1 1 Israeli competitors 
and officials. He did not take office 
until after toe Games but was involved 
in dealing with the tragedy as die 
committee’s first vice president. 

He served as the IOC’s president 
until 1980. - 

Lord Killanin, died at his home in 
Dublin, Britain’s Press Association 
news agency said, quoting members 
of his family. 

Lord Killanin was elected president 
of the Olympic Council of Ireland in 
1950 and become a member of the 
IOC in 1952. He became a vice pres- 
ident in 1968 before taking on the top 
job four years later. 

In 1976, African nations walked out 


lairin visited both President Leonid 
Brezhnev in Moscow and Carter in 
Washington. 

Even before the boycotts of 1976 
and 1980, Lord Killanin was well 
aware of the influence politics could 
have on the Games. In January 1 975. 
he wrote in a book on the Olympics; 
“The Games have also attracted more 
and more political attention. The aren- 
as and toe village have become a plat- 
form for expressions of those seeking 
new freedoms and self-determination 
within our society.” 

Just before the Moscow Games, the 
present IOC chief, Juan Antonio Sa- 
maranch. was elected president and 
Lord Killanin was named an honorary 
life president 
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Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide: 

|. just dial the AT&T Access Number for the country 
you are calling from- 

2. Dial the phone number you're calling. 

3. Dial your card number. 
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AT&T Access Numbers 

Czech RepoWic* — 4XM2400.IOI Jsrari^.^. 1-WXW4-M-M9 

Eflrpc*(Cbra}r 5 10-0200 - 020 - 795 - 61 ! 
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For access numbers not listed above, ask any operator for AT&T Direct Sendee, or visit our Web shtfac 

www.att.com/trzveier 
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It’s all within your reach, 
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